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REPUBLICANS  AT  COOPER  INSTITUTE.] 


X 


AMvzss  by  Hon.  Aferafe-  m  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois. 


BeKiark8  of  Messrs,  TVm.  Cullsn  Bryant,  Horace 
Greeley,  Gen.  Nye  and  J.  A.  Briggs. 


The  announcement  that  Hon,  Abkaham  Lincoln^ 
of  Illinois,  would  deliver  an  address  in  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, iast  evening,  drew  thither  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic assemblage.  Soon  after  the  appointed  hour 
for  commencing  the  proceedings,  David  Dudley 
Field,  Esq.,  arose  and  nominated  as  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  Mr.  William  Cullem  Betast.  The  nomi- 
nation was  received  with  prolonged  applause,  and 
was  unanimously  approved. 

SPEECH  OF  WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT. 
Wr.  Bryant,  after  the  applause  had  subsided,  said  ; 
It  is  a  grateful  office  that  I  perform  in  introducing 
to  you  at  this  time  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  West, 
whom  you  know — whom  you  have  known  hitherto — 
•only  by  fame,  and  who  has  consented  to  address  a 
Kew-York  assemblage  this  evening.  The  great 
West,  roy  friends,  is  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  battle 
we  are  fighting,  for  Freedom  against  Slavery  ;  in  be- 
half of  civilization  against  barbarism ;  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  seme  of  the  fairest  region  of  our  Continent  on 
which  toe  settlers  are  now  building  their 
«abins.  I  see  a  higher  and  wiser  agency  than 
that  of  man  in  the  causes  that  have 
filled  with  hardy  people  the  vast  and  fertile  regions 
which  form  the  northern  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi— a  race  of  men  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  till  their  acres  with  their  own  hands,  and 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  subsist  on  the  labor  of 
tfee  slave.  [Applause.]  These  children  of  the  West, 
my  Iriends,  form  a  living  bulwark  against  the  ad- 
vance of  Slavery,  and  from  them  is  recruited  the 
vanguard  of  the  armies  of  liberty.  [Applause.]  One 
of  them  will  appear  before  you  this  evening  in  person 
— a  gallant  soldier  of  the  political  campaign  of  1856 — 
[applause] — who  then  rendered  good  service  to  the 
Republican  cause,  aDd  who  has  been  since  the  great 
champion  of  that  cause  in  the  struggle  which  took 
place  two  years  later  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Repub- 
Iica-us  in  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  ;  who  took  the 
field  against  Senator  Douglas,  and  would  have  won 
in  the  conflict  but  for  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  law 
of  the  State,  which  allowed  a  minority  of  the  people 
to  elect  a  majority  ot  the  Legislature  [Applause.]  I 
have  only,  my  friends,  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Abrabam  Lincoln  of  Illinois — [cheers] — I  have  only 
to  pronounce  his  name  to  secure  your  profoundest  at- 
tention. [Prolonged  applause,  and  cheers  for  Lin- 
coln ] 

Mr.  Lincoln  advanced  to  the  desk,  and  smiling  gra- 
ciously upon  his  audience,  complacently  awaited  the 
termination  of  the  cheering  and  then  proceeded  with 
Ms  address  as  follows  : 

speech   of  mr.  lincoln. 

Me.  President  and  Fellow-Citizeni  of  New-York  : 
The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal  this  evening  are 
mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is  there  anything  new 
in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there 
shall  be  any  nevelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  present- 
ing the  facts,  and  the  inferences  and  observations 
following  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  Autumn,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as 
reported  in  the  New-York  Times,  Senator  Douglas 
said : 

"Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as 
well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now." 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this 
discourse.  I  so  adopt  it  because  it  furnishes  a  pre- 
cise and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discussion  be- 
tween Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy 
headed  by  Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the 
inquiry :  "  What  was  the  understanding  those  fathers 
had  of  the  question  mentioned  ?" 

What  is  the  frame  of  Government  under  which  we 
live! 

The  answer  must  be  :  "  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  Constitution  consists  of  the 
original,  framed  in  1787  (and  under  which  the  present 
Government  first  went  into  operation,)  and  twelve 
subsequently  framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of 
which  were  framed  in  1 789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution  ? 
I  suppose  the  "thirty-nine"  who  signed  the  original 
instrument  may  be  fairly  called  our  fathers  who 
framed  that  part  of  the  piesent  Goverament.  It  is 
almost  exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is 
altogether  true   to   say  they  fairly  represented  the 


opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that 
time.  Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and 
accessible  to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be  repeated, 

I  take  these  "  thirty -nine,"  for  the  piesent,  as  being 
"  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text, 
those  fathers  understood  just  as  well,  and  even  better 
than  we  do  now? 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  front 
Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
Slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  ? 

Upon  this,  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  Re- 
publicans the  negative.  This  affirmative  and  denial 
form  an  issue  ;  and  this  issue — this  question — is  pre- 
cisely what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood 
"better  than  we. 

Let  us  new  inquire  whether  the  "  thirty-nine"  or 
any  of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if 
they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — howthey  expressed 
that  better  understanding. 

In  1784 — three  year6  before  the  Constitution — the 
United  States  then  owning  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, and  no  other — the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  before  them  the  question  of  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  that  Territory  ;  and  four  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine"  who  afterward  framed  the  Constitution  were 
is  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  that  question.  Of 
these,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomab  Mifflin  and  Hugh 
Williamson  voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  showing 
that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  else,  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
Slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of  the  four— 
James  McHenrt — voted  against  the  prohibition,  show- 
ing that,  for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  improper  to 
vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  befoie  the  Constitution,  but  while  the 
Convention  was  in  session  framing  it,  and  while  the 
Northwestern  Territory  still  was  the  only  Territory 
owned  by  the  United  States— the  same  question  of 
prohibiting  S'avery  in  the  Territory  again  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  Confederation ;  and  three 
more  of  the  "  thirty-nine"  who  afterward  signed  the 
Constitution  were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the 
question.  Tbey  were  William  Blount,  William  Few 
ana  Abraham  Baldwin  ;  and  they  all  voted  for  the  pro- 
hibition— thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding, 
no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authon'iy,  nor 
anything  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  as  to  Slavery  in  Federal  territory. 
This  time  the  prohibition  became  a  law,  being  a 
part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the  Ordinance 
of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  seems  not  to  have  been  directly  before 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  original  Con- 
stitution ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the 
"  thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them,  while  engaged  on  that 
instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that  precise 
question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the 
Constitution,  an  act  was  passed  to  enforce  the  Ordi- 
nance of  '87,  including  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act 
was  reported  by  one  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons.  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all 
its  stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally 
passed  both  branches  without  Yeas  and  Nays,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this  Con- 
gress there  -were  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty- nine"  fathers 
who  framed  the  original  Constitution.  They  W3re  : 
JohL  Langdeu,  Tho3.  Fitzsimmons,  Richard  Bassett, 
J)icho!asUilman,  "tVillinm  Few,  George  Real, 

Win.  S.  Johnson,   Abraham  Baldwin,   Piece  Butler. 
Refier  Sherman,    Rnfus  KiDg.  Daniel  Carroll, 

Robert  Mcrru,  William  Patterson,  James  If  adison, 
George  Clymer. 
This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  di- 
viding local  lrorn  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in 
the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery  in  the  Federal  territory  ;  else  both  their 
fidelity  to  correct  principle,  and  their  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  would  have  constrained  them  to  op- 
pose the  prohibition. 

Again,  Geoege  Washington,  another  of  the"  thir- 
ty-nine," was  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  such  approved  and  signed  the  bill,  thus  completing 
its  validity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  uu- 
corstandirfg,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  au- 
thority, nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  Slavery  in  Fed- 
eral territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adopiion  of  the  original 
Coistitution,  North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  country  now  constituting  the  State  of 
Tennessee  ;  and  a  few  years  later  Georgia  ceded  that 
which  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of  cession  it  was  made  a  con- 
dition by  the  ceding  St-ites  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  ceded  country 
Beside  this,  Slavery  was  then  actually  in  the  ceded' 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress,  on  tak- 
ing charge  of  these  countries.did  not  absolnte!y"prohib. 
it  Slavery  within  them,  But  they  did  interfere  with  it— 


take  control  of  it— even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
1798,  Congress  organized  the  Territory  of  Mississip- 
pi. In  the  act  of  organization  they  prohibited  the 
biiaigiDg  of  s'aves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place 
without  the  United  States,  bv  fine,  and  giving  free- 
dem  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act  passed  both  bran- 
ches of  Congress  without  Yeas  and  Nays,  In  that 
Congress  weie  three  of  the  "thirty-nine  "  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution.  They  were,  John  Lano- 
iKiN.GiojiaE'HEADand  Abbaham  Bajj>win.  They  all, 
probably,  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have 
placed  their  opposition  to  it  upon  record,  if,  in  their 
understanding,  any  line  dividing  looal  from  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
Slavery  in  Federal  authority. 

In  1803,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the 
Louisiana  country.  Our  former  territorial  acquisi- 
tions earn* from  certain  of  our  own  States  ;  but  this 
Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  na- 
tion. In  1804,  Congress  gave  a  Territorial  organiza- 
tion to  that  part  of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  New-Orleans,  lying  within  that  part, 
was  an  old  and  comparatively  large  city.  There 
were  other  considerable  towns  and  settlements,  and 
Slaveiy  was  extensively  and  thoroughly  intermingled 
with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial 
act,,piobiblt  Slavery  ;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it 
— in -a  more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they 
did  in  the  case,  of  Mississippi.  The  substance  of 
the  provision  therein  made,  in  relation  to  slaves, 
was : 

First — That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the 
Territory  from  foreign  parts. 

■Second — That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who 
had  been  imported  into  the  United  States  since  the 
first-day  ot  May,  1798. 

Third :  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it,  ex- 
cept by  the  owner,  and  for  bis  own  use  as  a  settler ; 
the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine  upon  the  viola- 
tor ot  the  Jaw.and  freedom  to  the  slave, 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and  nays. 
In  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  there  were  two  of 
the  "  thirty-nine."  They  were  Abraham  Baldwin  and 
Jonah-ban  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  Mississip- 
pi, it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They  would 
not  have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  recording  their 
opposition  to  it,  if,  in  their  understanding,  it  violated 
either  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  18)9-20,  carae,  and  passed,  the  Missouri  ques- 
t'on.  Many  votes  were  taken,  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  in 
both  branches  ot  Congress,  upon  the  various  phases 
of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  "  thirty-nine  " — 
Rufds  Kins  and  Chaeles  Pinckney — were  members  of 
that  Congress.  Mr.  Kino  steadily  voted  for  Slavery 
prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while  Mr. 
Pincknet  as  steadily  voted  against  Slavery  prohibi- 
tion, and  against  all  compromises.  By  this  Mr.  Kino 
showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the 
Constitution,  was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  Federal  territory ;  while  Mr.  Pincknet,  by 
his  votes,  showed  that  in  his  understanding  there  was 
tome  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  «uch  prohibition 
in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the 
"thirty-nine,"  or  of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  is- 
sue, which  1  have  been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted,  as  being 
four  in  1784,  three  In  1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in 
1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819-20  ;  there  would  be 
thirty-one  of  the8av  Bnt  thiswould  be  counting  John 
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and  Geobge  Read,  each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin 
four  times.  The  true  number  of  those  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine"  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question.,  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood  better 
than  we,  is  twenty-three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown 
to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  of  our  "  thirty- 
nine"  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  who  have,  upon  their  official  respon- 
sibility and  their.corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very 
question  which  the  text  affirms  they  "understood  just 
as  well  and  even  better  than  we  do  now  ;"  and 
twenly-one  of  them — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole 
"thirty-nine" — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them 
guilty  of  gross  political  impropriety,  and  willful  per- 
jury, if,  in  their1  understanding,  any  proper  division 
between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in 
the  Constitution  they  had  made  themselves,  and 
sworn  to  support,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  Slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  Thus 
the  twenty-one  acted  ;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  so  actions  under  such  responsibility 
speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  Congres- 
sional prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  Territo- 
ries, in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted  upon  the 
question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not 
known.  They  may  have  done  so  because  they 
thought  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution, stood  in  the  way  ;  or  they  may,  without  any 
such  question,  haye  voted  against  the  prohibition  on 
what,  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency. No  one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution,  can  conscientiously  vote  for  what  he 
understands  to.be  an  unconstitutional  measure,  how- 
ever expedient  he  may  think  it ;  but  one  may  and 
ought  to  vote  aigainst  a  measure  which  he  deems  con- 
stitutional, if,  at  the  same  time,  he  deems  it  inexpe- 
dient. It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down 
even  the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition',  as 
having  done  so  because,  in  thek  understanding,  any 


proper  divisipn  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  Slavery  In  Federal  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  so  far 
as  I  have  discovered,  have  left  no  record  of  their  un 
derstanriing  upon  the  direct  question  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  But  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding 
upon  that  question  would  not  have  appeared  different 
from  that  of  their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it  been 
manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I 
have  purposely  omitted  whatever  understanding  may 
have  been  manifested,  by  any  person,  however  dis- 
tinguished, other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who 
framed  the  original  Constitution  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  have  also  omitted  whatever  understanding 
may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine"  even,  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Slavery.  If  we  should  look  into  their  acts  and 
declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the  foreign 
Slave-trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  Slavery 
generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct 
question  of  Federal  control  ol  Slavery  in  Federal 
Territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would 
probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did. 
Among  that  sixteen  were  several  of  the  most  noted 
Anti-Slavery  men  of  those  times — Dr.  Franklin, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Mobris — while 
there  was  not  one  now  known  to  have  been  other- 
wise, unless  it  may  be  John  Rctledge,  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  i»?  that  of  our  "  thirty -nine  " 
fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution,  twenty- 
one— a  clear  majority  of  the  whole — certainly  under- 
stood that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  Slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories ;  while  all  the  rest  probably  had 
the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was 
the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution ;  and  the  text  affirms  that  they 
understood  the  question  better  than  we. 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  understand- 
ing of  the  question  manifested  by  the  framers  of  the 
original  Constitution.  In,  and  by,  the  original  instru- 
ment, a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  Government 
under  which  we  live  consists  of  that  original,  and 
twelve  amendatory  articles  framed  and  adopted  since. 
Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  Slavery 
in  Federal  Territories  violates  the  Constitution,  point 
us  to  the  provisions  which  they  suppose  it  thus  vio- 
lates; and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix  upon  pro- 
visions in  these  amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the 
original  instrument.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon  the  fifth  amendment, 
which  provides  that "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law ;"  while  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves 
upon  the  tenth  amendment,  providing  that  "  the 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  and  to  the  people," 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were 
framed  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Con- 
stitution— the  identical  Congress  which  passed  the 
act  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Not  only 
was  it  the  same  Congress,  but  they  were  the  identi- 
cal, same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  session, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under 
consideration,  and  in  progress  toward  maturity,  these 
Constitutional  amendments  and  this  act  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned. 
The  Constitutional  amendments  were  introduced  be- 
fore and  passed  after  the  act  enforcing  the  Ordinance 
oi  '87  ;  so  that  during  the  whole  pendency  of  the  act 
to  enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments were  also  pending. 

That  Congress,  consistingin  all  of  seventy-six  mem- 
bers, including  sixteen  of  the  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  preeminently  cur 
fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  Government  un- 
der which  we  live  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbid- 
ding the  Federal  Government  to  control  Slavery  in 
the  Federal  Territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day 
to  affirm  that  the  two  things  which  that  Congress  de- 
liberately framed,  and  carried  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each 
other  ?  And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impu- 
dently absurd  when  coupled  with  the  other  affirma- 
tion, from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood 
whether  they  really  were  inconsistent  better  than 
we— better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent ? 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  "  thirty-nine" 
framers  ot  the  original  Constitution,  and  the  seventy- 
six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed  the 
amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  in- 
clude those  who  may  be  fairly  called  "our  fathers 
who  framed  the  Govercment  under  which  we  live." 
And  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  anv 
ose  of  them  ever  in  his  whole  life  declared  that,  in 
his  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  focal  from 
Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
Slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in 
the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  (and  I  might  almost  say,  prior 
'to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  present  cen- 


tury,) declare  that,  in  his  understanding  any  proper 
division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part 
of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  as  to  Slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories. 
To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give,  not  only  "  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,"  but  with  rhem  all  other  living  men  wlhin  the 
century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among  whom  to 
search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  evidence 
of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being 

mifunc'erstood.    1  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound 

to  follow  Implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did.    To 

i  do  so  would  be  to  discard  ali  the  lights  of  current  ex- 

j  perience— to  reject  all  progress — all    improvement. 

What  I  do  say  is,  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opln- 

I  ione  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should 

do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so 

clear,  that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered 

and  weighed,  cannot  stand  ;  and  most  surely  not  in  a 

case  whereof  we  ourselves   declare  they  understood 

the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man,  at  this  day,  sincerely  believes  that  a 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  control  as  to  Slavery  In  the  Federal  Territo- 
ries, he  is  right  to  say  so,  but  to  enforce  his  position 
by  all  truihful  evidence  and  fair  argument  which  he 
can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who  have 
less  access  to  history  and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into 
the  false  belief  that  "our  fathers,  who  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  live,"  were  of  the  same 
opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and  deception 
for  truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument.  If  any  man 
at  this  day  sincerely  believes  "  our  fathers,  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  Jive,"  used 
and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to 
have  led  them  to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  some  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, foibids  the  Fedeial  Government  to  control 
as  to  Slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to 
sav  so.  But  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his  opininn,  he  un- 
derstands their  principles  better  than  they  did  them- 
selves v  and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  re- 
sponsibility by  asserting  that  thev  "understood  the 
question  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do 
now." 

But  enough.  Let  all  who  believe  that "  our  fathers, 
who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live, 
understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better 
than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as 
they  acted  upon  it.  This  is  all  Republicans  ask — all 
Republicans  desire — in  relation  to  Slavery.  As  those 
fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an  evil 
not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected 
only  because  of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  presence 
among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  ne- 
cessity. Let  all  :the  guarantees  those  fathers  gave 
it  be, not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  frirly,  maintained. 
For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with  this,  so  far  as 
I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen— as  1  suppose  they 
will  not — I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern 
people. 

I  would  say  to  them :  You  consider  yourselves  a 
reasonable  and  a  just  people;  and  I  consider  that  in 
the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice  you  are  not 
inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak 
of  us  Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as 
reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as  no  better  than  outlaws. 
You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers,  but 
nothing  like  it  to  "  Black  Republicans."  hi  all  your 
contentions  with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an 
unconditional  conaemnation  of  "  Black  Republican- 
ism" as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such 
condemnation  of  us  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite— license,  so  to  speak — among  you  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  permitted  to  speak  at  all. 

Now,  can  you,  or  not,  be  prevailed  upon  to  pause, 
and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just  to  us,  or 
even  to  yourselves  ? 

Biing  forward  your  charges  and  specifications,  and 
then  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or  justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  Tnat 
makes  an  issue,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you. 
You  produce  your  proof,  and  what  is  it?  Why,  that 
our  paity  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no 
votes  in  your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true  ; 
but  does  it  prove  the  issue  ?  If  it  does,  then,  in  case 
we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to  get 
votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be 
sectional.  You  cannot  escape  this  conclusion ;  and 
yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  ?  If  you  are,  you 
will  probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be 
sectional,  for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this 
very  year.  You  will  then  begin  to  discover,  as  the 
truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section 
is  a  fact  of  your  making,  and  not  of  ours.  And 
if  there  be  fault  lin  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you 
show     that     we     repel     you     by     some    wrong 

grincciple  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  you 
y  any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the  fault 
is  ours  ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  to 
have  staited— to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
our  principle.  If  our  principle,'put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  anv 
other  object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it,  are 
sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounced  as 
such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our 
principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  ; 
and  so  meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.    Do  you  accept  the  chal- 


len'ge?    .No  J     Then  you    really  be'iey;   that  the  ' 
principles  which  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern-  * 
ment  under  which  we  live,  thought  so  clearly  right  as 
to  adopt  it,  and   indorse  it   again   and   again,  upon 
their   official  oaths,  is,  in  fact,  so  clearly  wrung  as  fo  - 
demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warn- 
ing against  sectional  parties  given  by  Washington  in 
his  Farewell  Address.  Less  th?n  eight  years  before 
Washington  pave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of 
Congress,  inferring  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the 
Northwestern'  Territory,  which  act  embodied  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Government  upon  that  subject,  up  to  and  at 
the  very  moment  he  penned  that  warning ;  and  about 
one  year  alter  he  penned  it  he  wrote  La  Fayette  that 
he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure,  ex- 
pressing in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we 
should  some  time  have  a  confederacy  of  Free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism 
has  since  arisen  from  this  same  subject,  is  that  warn- 
ing a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us,  or  in  our 
hands  against  you?  Could  Washington  himself 
speak,  would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism 
upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or  upon  you  who  re- 
pudiate it  ?  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington, 
and  we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  exam- 
ple pointing  to  the  right  application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently  con- 
servative— while  we  are  ravolutionary,  destructive,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  What  is  conservatism  ?  Is  it 
not  adhsrence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  the  new 
andunlried?  We  stick  to,  contend  for  the  identical 
old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy  which  was 
adopted  by  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live  ;  while  you  with  one  accord  re- 
ject, and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  in- 
sist upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  dis- 
agree among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.  You  have  considerable  variety  of  new  propo- 
sitions and  plans,  but  you  are  unanimous  in  rejecting 
and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some 
of  you  are  tor  reviving  the  foreign  Slave-trade  ;  some 
for  a  Congressional  Slave  Code  for  the  Territories; 
some  for  Congress  forbidding  the  Territories  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery  within  their  limits  ;  some  for  maintaining 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  Judiciary ; 
some  for  the  " gur-reat  pur-rinciple"  that  "if  one 
man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man  should  ob- 
ject," fantastically  called  "Popular  Sovereignty;" 
but  never  a  man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  pro- 
hibition of  Slaveryfefn  Federal  Territories,  according 
to  the  practice  of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live.  Not  one  of  all  your 
various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in 
the  century  within  which  our  Government  originated. 
Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  conservatism 
for  yourselves,  and  your  charge  of  destructiveness 
against  us,  are  based  on  the  most  clear  and  stable 
foundations. 

Again,  jou  say  we  have  made  the  Slavery  question 
more  prominent  than  it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it. 
We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but  we  deny 
that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  vou,  who 
discarded  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted, 
and  still  resist,  your  innovation  ;  and  thence  conies 
the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  proportions? 
Go  back  to  that  old  policy.  What  has  been  will  be 
again,  under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  would  *„&£ 
the  peace  of  the  old  times,  reaiopt  the  precepts  and 
(  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections  among 
ycur  slaves.  We  deny  it;  and  what  is  your  proof? 
Harper's  Ferry !  John  Brown  !  John  Brown  was  no 
Republican;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single 
Republican  in  the  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any 
member  of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  vou 
know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it, 
you  aie  inexcusable  to  not  designate  the  man  and 
prove  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inex- 
cusable to  assert  it,  and  especially  to  persist,  in  the 
assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the 
pi  oof.  You  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a 
charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be  true,  is  simply 
malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly 
aided  or  encouraged  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair  ;  but 
still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  deliberations  neces- 
sarily lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it, 
We  know  we  hold  to  no  doctrines,  and  make  no'  de- 
clarations, which  w  ere  not  held  to  and  made  by  our 
fatheis  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live.  You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this 
affair.  When  it  occurred,  some  important  State 
elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in  evident 
glee  with  the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon 
us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elec- 
tions. The  elections  came,  and  your  expectations 
were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man 
knew  that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a 
slander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  by  it  to  cast 
bis  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines  and  de- 
clarations are  accompanied  with  a  continual  protest 
against  any  interference  whatever  with  your  slaves, 
or  with  you  about  your  slaves.  Surely,  this  does 
not  encourage  thern  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  com- 
mon with  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  declare  our  belief  that  Slavery 
is  wrong  ;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us  declare  even 
this.  For  anything  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would 
scarcely  know  there  is  a  Republican  Party.  I  believe 
they  would  not^in  fact,  generally  know  it  but  for 
your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing.   In 


your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each  fic- 
tion charges  the  other  with  sympathy  with  Black  Re- 
publicanism ;  and  then,  to  give  point  to  the  charge, 
defines  Black  Repulicanism  to  simply  be  insurrec- 
tion, blood  and  thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  arc  no  more  common  now  than 
they  were  before  the  Republican  Party  was  organiz- 
ed. What  induced  the  Southampton  insurrection, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  three  times 
as  many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry.  You 
can  scarcely  stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the 
conclusion  that  Southampton  was  got  up  by  Black 
Republicanism.  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  think  a  general,  or  even  a 
verj  extensive  slave  insurrection,  is  possible.  The 
indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  communication  ; 
nor  can  incendiary  free  men,  black  or  white,  supply 
it.  The  explosive  materials  are  everywhere  in  par- 
cels; but  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the 
indispensable  connecting  trains. 

Much  issaid  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection 
of  slaves  for  their  masters  and  mistresses  ;  and  a  part 
of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising  could 
scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  in- 
dividuals before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of 
a  favorite  master  or  mirtress,  would  divulge  it.  This 
is  the  iu!e ;  and  the  slave- revolution  in  Hayti  was  not 
an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot  of  British 
history,  though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more 
in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anx- 
iety 1o  save  a  friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend, 
and,  by  consequence,  averted  the  calamity.  Occa- 
sional poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or 
stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts 
extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  to  occur  as 
the  natural  results  of  Slavery  ;  but  no  general  insur- 
rection of  staves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  long  time.  Whoever  much  fears,  or  much 
hopes,  for  such  an  event,  will  be  alike  disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many 
years  ago,  "  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipation,  and  deportation,  peaceably,and 
in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off 
insensibly  ;  and  their  places  be,  pari  passu,  filled  up 
by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left 
to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the 
prospect  held  up," 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the 
power  of  emancipation  is  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  spoke  of  Virginia  ;  and,  as  to  the  power  of  eman- 
cipation, I  speak  of  the  Slaveholding  States  only. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  as  we  insist, 
has  the  power  of  restraining  the  extension  of  the  in- 
stitution— the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil  which  is 
now  free  from  Slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a 
slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men 
to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves 
refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that 
the  slaves,  with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly 
enough  it  could  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philoso- 
phy, conesponds  wi',h  the  many  attempts,  related  in 
history,  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors. 
An  enthusiast  broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people, 
i  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends 
in  litt'e  else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  at- 
tempt on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt 
;  at  Harper's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely 
the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  Eng- 
land in  the  one  case,  and  on  New -England  in  the 
other,  dees  not  disprove  the  sameness 'of  the  two 
dungs. 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could,  by 
the  use  of  John  Brown,  Helper's  book,  and  the  lite", 
break  up  the  Republican  organization  ?  Human  action 
can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human  nature 
cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feel- 
ing against  Slavery  in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least 
a  million  and  a  half  of  voles.  You  cannot  destroy  that 
judgment  and  feeling— that  sentiment — by  breaking 
up  the  political  organization  which  rallies  around  it. 
You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army  which 
has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of  your  heavi- 
est fire,  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  gain 
by  forcing  the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the 
peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box  into  some  other 
channel?  What  would  that  other  channel  probablv 
be  ?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened 
or  enlarged  by  the  operation? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  a  denial  of  your  Constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ;  but  it  would 
be  palliated,  if  not  fully  justified,  were  we  proposing, 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  deprive  you  of  some 
right,  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But 
we  are  proposing  no  such  tniog. 

When  jou  make  these  declarations,  you  have  a 
specific  and  well-understood  allusion  to  an  assumed 
Constitutional  right  of  yours,  to  take  slaves  into  the 
Federal  Territories,  and  to  nold  them  there  as  pro- 
perty. But  no  such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the 
Constitution.  That  instrument  is  literally  silent 
about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution, 
even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is.  that  you  will 
destroy  the  Government,  unless  you  be  allowed  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  you  please,  on  all  points 
in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  wiU  rule  or  ruin 
in  all  events. 

This.  Dlainly  stated,  is  ycur  language  to  us.    Per- 


haps you  will  say  the  Supreme  (Jourt  lias  decided  the 
disputed  Constitutional  question  in  your  favor.  Not 
ouiteso.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  be-- 
tiieen  dictum  and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided 
file  question  l"o_-  you  in  a  sort  of  way.  The  C 
have  substantially  said,  it  is  your  Constitutional  right 
to  take  Slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to 
hold  them  there  as  property. 

When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way, 
I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided  Court  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  Judges,  and  they  not  quite  agreeing  with 
one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it ;  that  it  is  so 
made  as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one 
aiother  about  its  meaning  ;  and  that  it  was  miinly 
based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of  fact — the  state- 
ment in  the  opinion  that  "the  right  of  property  in  a 
I  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Con- 
stitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that 
the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not  distinctly  and 
expressly  affirmed  in  it.  Bear  in  mind  the  Judges  do 
not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
impliedly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution  ;  but  they 
pledge  their  veracity  that  it  is  distinctly  and  express- 
ly affirmed  there— "distinctly"— that  is,  not  mingled 
with  anything  else — "  expressly" — that  is,  in  words 
meaning  just  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference, 
and  susceptible  qf  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that 
such  right  is  affirmed  in  the  instrument  by  implica- 
tion, it  would  be  opon  to  others  to  show  that  neither 
the  word  "  slave  "  nor  "  slavery  "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  the  word  "  property,"  even,  in  any 
connection  with  language  alluding  to  the  things  slave, 
or  slavery,  and  that  wherever  in  that  instrument  the 
slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  "  person  ;"  and 
wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is 
alluded  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  service  or  labor  due," 
as  a  "  debt "  payable  in  service  or  labor.  Also,  it 
would  be  open  to  show,  by  cotemporaneous  history, 
that  this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  Slavery,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  them,  was  employed  on  purpose 
to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  Judges  shall  be 
brought  to  their  notice,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken  statement,  and 
reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that "  our  fathers, 
who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live" — 
the  men  who  made  the  Constitution — decided  this 
same  constitutional  question  in  our  favor,  long  ago — 
decided  it  without  a  division  among  themselves,  when 
making  the  decision  ;  wiaiout  division  among  them- 
selves about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and 
so  far  as  any  evidence  is  left  without  basing  it  upon 
any  mistaken  statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel 
yourselves  justified  to  break  up  this  Government,  un- 
less such  a  Court  decision  as  yours  is  shall  be  at  once 
submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  political 
action  ? 

But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President.  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will 
destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great 
crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us  ! 

That  is  cooL  A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my 
eav,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  "  Stand  and  de- 
liver, of  J  shaH  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  mur. 
derer !" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me— my 
money — was  my  own ;  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep 
it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than  my  vote  is  my 
own;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my 
money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to 
extort  my  vote,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  prin- 
ciple. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy 
shall  be  at  peace,  and  in  harmonv,  one  with  another. 
Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even 
though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through 
passion  and  ill  temper,  Even  though  the  Southern 
people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly 
consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if.  in  our 
deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judg- 
ing by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  rubject  and 
ratuie  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine, 
if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered  to  them  ?  We  know  they  will 
not.  In  all  their  present  complaints  against  us,  the 
Territories  are  scarcelv  mentioned.  Invasions  and 
insurrections  are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them 
if,  in  the  future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions 
and  insurrections  ?  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so 
know  because  we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  invasions  and  insurrections;  and  yet  this  total 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and 
the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  what  will  satisfy  them  ?  Sim- 
ply this:  We  must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we 
must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we  do  let  them 
alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task. 
We  have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  organization,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches,  we  have  con- 
stantly pretested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone  ;  but 
this  has  had  no  tendency  10  convince  them.  Alike 
unavailing  to  convince  tiem  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb 
them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all 
failing,  whatwill  convince  them  ?    This,  and  thisonly: 
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cease  to  call  Slavery  wrong,  and  join  them  in  call- 
ing it  right.  All  this  must  be  done  thoroughly— done 
in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  toler- 
ated—we must  place  ours elves  avowedly  with  them 
Dotjgiab'  new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced, suppressing  all  declarations  that  Slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pul- 
pits, or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their 
fugitive  slaves^  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull 
down  our  Free-State  Constitutions.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere must  be  disinfected  from  the  taint  of  oppo- 
sition to  Slavery,  before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that 
all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  pre- 
cisely in  this  way.  Most  of  them  would  probably  say 
to  us,  "  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  with  us,  and  say 
what  you  please  about  Slavery."  But  we  do  let 
them  aione— nave  neverdisturbed  them— so  that, after 
all,  it  is  what  we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.  They 
will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing  until  we  cease 
saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not,  as  yet,  in  terms,  de- 
manded the  overthrow  of  our  Free-State  Constitu- 
tions. Yet  Ihose  Constitutions  declare  the  wrong  of 
Slavery,  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other 
sayings  against  it :  and  when  all  these  other  sayings 
shall  have  been  silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  Con- 
stitutions will  be  demanded,  and  nothing  be  left  to 
resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that 
they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  De- 
manding what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do, 
they  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short  of  this  con- 
summation Holding,  as  they  do,  that  Slavery  is 
morally  right,  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot 
cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it,  as 
af  legal  right,  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withold  this  on  any  ground 
save  our  conviction  that  Slavery  is  wrong.  If  Slavery 
is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  Constitutions 
against  it,  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be 
siienced,  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot 
justly  object  to  its  nationality — its  universality ;  if  it 
is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension 
—its  enlargement.  All  they  ask,  we  could  readily 
grant,  if  we  thought  Slavery  right;  all  we  ask,  they 
could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong. 
Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is 
the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  con- 
troversy. Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not 
to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield 
to  them  ?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and 
against  our  own  ?  In  vie"?of  our  moral,  soc  ial,  and 
political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  ? 

Wrong  as  we  think  Slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford 
to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due 
to  the  ne  cessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in 
the  nation ;  but  car*  we',  while  our  votes  will  prevent 
it,  allow  it  to  spread  in  the  National  Territories,  and 
to  overrun  us  here  in  these  Free  States  ? 

II  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand 
by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be  di- 
verted by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances 
wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  bela- 
bored—contrivances such  as  groping  for  some  middle 
ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the 
search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man 
nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  "  don't  care  "  on 
a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — such  as 
Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to 
Disuniomsts,  reversing  the  Divine  rule,  and  calling, 
not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance — such 
as  invocations  of  Washington,  imploring  men  to  un- 
say what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Washing- 
ton did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  men- 
aces of  destruction  to  the  Government,  nor  of  dun- 
geons to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might;  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  understand  it. 

When  Mr.  Lincoin  had  concluded  his  address, 
during  the  delivery  of  which  he  wai  frequently  ap- 
plauded, three  rousing  cheers  were  given  for  the  ora- 
tor and  the  sentiments  to  which  lie  had  given  utter- 
ance. There  were  then  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Gbeelet, 
who  came  forward  and  assured  the  audience  that 
the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  a  specimen  of  what 
free  labor  and  free  expression  of  ideas  could  produce. 
He  was  followed  by  Gen.  Nye,  who  was  called  for  a 
long  time  before  he  appeared  ;  and  when  he  did  ap- 
pear it  was  only  to  say  that  he  could  not  allow  him- 
self to  disturb  the  effect  of  the  address  to  which  they 
had  listened,  by  any  remarks  of  his.  By  and  by  there 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  occasion,  and  when  it 
came  he  promised  to  express  his  sentiment  freely. 

After  a  few  words  from  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Bkiggs  and 
Judge  Culveb,  the  audience  separated. 
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BRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


Interesting  Reminiscences 


incoln's  Visit  to  New  York  in  1839 

'dents  of  bis  Presidential  Career. 


everything:  pertaining  to  the  character  and 
o;s  of  the  departed  President  is  of  public 
it  and  eagerly  sought,  I  occupy  a  leisure 
in  recal  ing  several  interviews  with  him, 
^rior  and  subsequent  to  hia  first  election. 

HIS  TI8IT  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  1860. 

jen  he  came  to  New  York  to  lecture  in  1380, 
a  was  some  contusion  in  the  arrangements, 
had  at  first  been  invited  to  appear  in  Brook- 
•jD,  but,  upon  deliberation,  his  friends  thought 
It  best  that  he  should  be  heard  iu  New  York. 
Beaching  the  Astor  House  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 25th,  he  was  surprised  to  find  by  announce- 
ment in  the  public  prints,  that  he  was  to  speak 
at  the  Cooper  Institute.  Mr.  George  B.  Lincoln 
(now  postmaster  at  Brooklyn),  who,  by  similar- 
ity ol  name  and  political  sympathy,  had  become 
warmly  attached  and  intimately  known  to  him  in 
Illinois,  was  among  the  first  to  wait  upon  him  at 
his  quiet  room  in  the  Astor  House.  The  tutute 
President  said  he  must  review  his  address  il  it 
was  to  be  delivered  in  New  York.  Wnat  he  had 
prepared  tor  Mr.  Beecber's  church  folk  might 
not  be  altogether  appropriate  to  a  miscellaneous 
political  audience.  Saturday  was  spent  in  a  re- 
view of  the  speech,  and  oa  Sandiy  morning  Mr. 
G.  B.  Lincoln  called  and  accompanied  him  to 
Plymouth  Church,  where  apparently  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  Eervice. 

On  Monday  morning  I  waited  upon  him  at  the 
Astor,  with  several  members  ol  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Union,  into  whose  hands  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  mee'ing  at  the  Cooper  Institute  had 
chiefly  fallen.  We  found  hjm  in  a  suit  of  black, 
much  wrinkled  from  its  careless  packing  in  a 
small  va'ise.  He  received  us  cordially,  apologizing 
for  the  awkward  and  uncomfortable  appearance 
he  made  in  his  new  suit,  and  expressing  himself 
surprised  at  being  In  New  York.  His  rorm  and 
manner  were  indeed  very  odd,  and  wa  thought 
him  the  most  unprepossessing  public  man  we  had 
ever  met. 

I  spoke  to  him  of  the  manuscript  of  his  forth- 
coming address,  and  suggested  to  him  that  it 
should  be  given  to  the  press  at  his  earliest  conve- 
nience,  that  it  might  be  published  in  full  on  the 
morning  following  its  delivery.  He  appeared 
in  much  doubt  as  to  whether  any  of  the  pa- 
pers would  care  to  print  it,  and  it  was 
only  when  I  accompanied  a  reporter  to  hia  room 
and  made  a  request  for  it,  that  he  began  to  think 
bis  words  were  to  be  of  interest  to  the  metropol- 
itan public.  He  seemed  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
custom  01  supplying  slips  to  the  different  jour- 
nals from  the  office  first  putting  the  address  in 
type,  and  was  chaiminsly  innocent  of  the  ma- 
chinery so  generally  used,  even  by  some  of  our 
most  popular  orators,  to  give  success  and  eclat 
to  their  public  efforts.  The  address  was  written 
upon  blue  foolscap,  a'l  in  his  own  hand,  and  with 
few  interlineations.  I  was  bold  enough  to  read 
portions  of  it,  and  had  no  doubt  that  its  delivery 
would  create  a  marked  sensation  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  referred  frequently  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
but  always  in  a  generous,  kindly  manner.  It  was 
difficult  to  regard  them  as  antagonists.  Many 
stories  of  the  lamous  Illinois  debates  were  told 
us,  and  in  a  very  short  time  his  frank,  fluent  and 
sparkling  conversation  won  our  hearts  and  made 
his  plain  face  pleasant  to  us  all. 

During  the  day  Mr.  G.  B.  Lincoln  came  to  the 
Astor  House,  and  suggested  that  the  orator  should 


be  taken  np  Broadway  and  shown  the  city,  of 
which  he  knew  but  little,  stating,  I  think,  that  be 
had  been  here  but  once  before.  We  accompanied 
him  to  several  large  establishments,  with  all  ol 
which  he  seemed  much  amused. 

AN    INCIDENT. 

At  one  plscehe  met  an  Illinois  acquaintance 
ol  loimer  years,  to  nhom  be  said  in  hts  dry,  good- 
natured  way  :  "  Well,  B,  how  have  you  fared 
since  you  left  Illinois?"  To  which  B  replied, 
«  I  have  made  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
lest  all;  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln?"  "Oh 
very  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  the  cottage 
at  Springfield  and  about  $3,000  in  money.  If 
they  make  me  Vice-President  with  Seward,  as 
some  say  they  will,  1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  in- 
crease it  to  $20,000,  and  that  is  a3  much  as  any 
man  ought  to  want." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MR.   BANCROFT. 

We  visited  a  photographic  establishment  upon 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Bleecker  streets, 
where  he  sat  lor  his  picture,  the  first  taken  in 
New  Yerk.  At  the  gallery  he  met  and  was  intro- 
duced to  George  Bancroft,  and  had  a  brief  con- 
versation with  that  gentleman,  who  welcomed 
him  to  New  York.  The  contrast  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  was  most  striding— the  one 
courtly  and  precise  in  bis  every  word  and  gesture, 
with  the  air  of  a  trans  Atlantic  statesman;  the 
other  bluff  and  awkward,  his  every  utterance  an 
apology  lor  his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  man- 
ners and  customs.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  Massa. 
ohusette,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  where  I 
have  a  son  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true,  al- 
ready knows  much  more  than  his  father." 

From  the  gallery  we  returned  to  the  Astor 
House,  and  found  that  the  arrangements  tor  his 
appeaiance  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  the  same 
evening  (February  27th,)  had  been  completed. 

THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE  ADDKESS. 

Who  that  was  present  upon  that  occasion  can 
forget  it  ?  A  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  the  man 
who  had  darea 

"  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglass  in  his  hall,'' 

rather  than  the  expectation  of  an  oratorical  or 
literary  least,  had  attracted  a  great  audience. 
Upon  the  platform  sat  the  Republican  leaders  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  body  of  the  hall  there  were 
many  ladies.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  tor  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  during  the  day  before  expressed 
the  highest  admiration,  took  the  chair,  and  in- 
troduced the  speaker  in  a  few  graceful  words : 
i  **  it  is  a  grateful  office  that  I  perform,"  said  he, 
*'  in  introducing  to  you  an  eminent  citizen  of  the 
West,  hitherto  known  to  you  only  by  reputation 
who  has  consented  to  address  a  New  York  assem- 
bly this  evening." 

The  language  ol  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  editorial  of 
the  Evening  Post  of  the  following  day,  express- 
ing the  wish  that  lor  the  publication  of  such 
words  of  weight  aDd  wisdom  as  those  uttered  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  columns  oi  that  journal 
"  were  indefinitely  elastic,"  were  very  pleasing  to 
the  "  eminent  citizen  of  the  West." 

Mr.  Lincoln  beg  n  his  address  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced, his  quaint  but  clear  voice  rang  out  boldly 
-and  distinctly  enough  for  all  to  hear.  His  manner 
was  to  a  New  York  audience  a  very  strange  one, 
but  it  was  captivating.  He  held  the  vaet  meeting 
spell-bound,  and  as  one  by  one  his  oddly  express- 
ed but  trenchant  and  convincing  arguments  con. 
firmed  the  accuracy  and  lrreifcagability  of  his  po- 
litical conclusions,  the  house  broke  out  in  wild 
and  prolonged  enthusiasm.  I  think  I  never  saw 
an  audience  more  thoroughly  earned  away  by  an 
orator.  When  he  uttered  the  following  sentence 
the  cheering  was  tumultuous  : 

"  I  defy  any  one  to  show  thatany  living  man  in 
the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  (and  I  might  almost  say 
prior  to  tne  beginning  ol  tne  last  half  ot  the  pres- 
ent century)  declare  that,  in  his  understanding, 
any  ptoper  Division  ot  iocat  trom  lederal  author- 


itv  or  any  pa<t  of  the  constitution,  forbade  the 
fefl'eial  eovtrutnent  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
federal  territories.  To  those  w  uo  now  so  declare, 
I  ijive,  not  otly  '  our  tatturs  who  framed  thegjv- 
en.nitnt  undtr  which  we  live,'  out  with  them  all 
other  living  men  wiihin  the  ceutmy  iu  which  it 
■was  tramed,  among  whom  to  search,  aad  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  evidence  ol  a  single 
I  man  agreeing  with  them." 

His  words  to  the  South  were  pertinent,  and  In 
argument  iirosistible.     lake  these  as  specimens : 

"And  how  much  would  it  avail  you  it  yoa 
could,  by  the  use  ot  John  Brown,  Helper's  book, 
and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion ?  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  human  nature  cannot  be  changed. 
There  is  a  judgment  and  a  ieeling  against  slavery 
in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a 
halt  ot  votes.  You  cannot  destroy  that  judgmant 
and  feeling— that  stntiment-by  Dreaking  up  the 
political  organization  which,  rallies  around  it. 
You  an  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army 
which  has  bten  formed  into  order  in  the  lace  oi 
your  heaviest  fire;  but  if  you  could,  how  much 
would  jou  gain  by  lorctng  the  sentiment  which 
created  it  out  ol  the  peacelul  channel  ot  the  bal- 
lot-box into  some  other  channel?  What  would 
that  other  channel  probaoly  be?  Would  the 
number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged 
by  the  operation  ?" 

Even  then,  "  with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,"  he  exhorted  the  Republicans  to 
moderate  and  C9utious  action : 

"  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of 
this  great  Conieoeracy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in 
harmony  one  with  another.  Lbt  us  Republicans 
do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much 
provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and 
ill  temper.  Even  though  the  southern  people 
will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  con- 
sider their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  it,  in  our 
deliberate  view  oi  our  duty,  we  possibly  can. 
Judging  by  all  they  s*y  and  ao,  undby  the  sabject 
and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us 
determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  tbem." 

And  his  grand  conclusion  of  a  speech  now  his- 
toric was  worthy  his  true  and  tearless  heart.  Let 
this  sentence  be  graven  upon  his  monument  in 
letters  of  gold : 

".Neither  let  us  be  slandered  irom  our  duty  by 
false  accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  Irom 
it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  go  verntnent 
or  ot  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  laith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us, 
to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it." 

Of  the  multitude  that  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  that 

night,  no  thinking  man  or  woman  went  away 

dissatisfied.    To  those  already  in  sympathy  with 

views  he  had  given  strength  and  courage; 

those   doubting   their  wisdom    he  had  pre. 

.nted  arguments  and  facts  not  to  be  set  aside. 

o  all  he  had  demonstrated  an  integrity  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  a  knowledge  ot  our  govern- 
ment from  its  origin,  and  a  sagacity  of  statesman- 
ship worthy  the  proloundest  re3pect. 

VISIT  TO  THE  ATHENAEUM  GLOB. 

"From  the  institute  a  few  Lienis  accompanied 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  rooms  of  the  Athenaeum  Club? 
where  we  partook  ot  a  supper.  Oi  those  present 
1  remember  Hiram  Barney,  Charles  W.  Elliott, 
James  A.  Briggs,  B.  F.  Manierre,  Charles  C. 
Nott,  F.  W.  Ballard  and  C.  T.  Rogers.  All  were 
delighted  with  the  rude  good  humor  of  the  gue3t, 
svho  was  in  excellent  spirits  over  his  success  at 
the  institute.  His  jokes  were  many  and  mirth- 
provoking  in  the  extreme.  At  a  late  hour  we 
parted,  impressed  with  the  originality  and  exeel- 
-  -t.    There  was  a  magnanimity 


' 


of  bearing,  an  exposure  of  heart'and  an  Irrepres- 
sible humor  altogether  refreshing. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SPEEOH. 

The  Cooper  Institute  address  will  live  as  one  of 
the  ioblest  productions  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen.  It 
had  much  to  do  with  securing  for  him  the  nom- 
ination at  Chicago ;  indeed  many  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  the  single  effort  that  made  him  tue 
successful  candidate  in  the  convention.  Its  sltn" 
pie  yet  masterly  style,  its  new  and  powerful  logic, 
its  mild  and  unanswerable  disposition  of  the 
areat  agitating  questions  of  the  hour,  its  breadth 
and  depth  of  spirit  and  tender  sincerity,  its  lofty 
and  eloquent  patriotism,  made  it  an  appeal  to  the 
people  alike  opportune  and  forcible. 

It  was  circulated  in  many  editions ;  by  far  the 
best  being  that  supplied  with  copious  and  valua- 
ble notes  by  my  iriends  Charles  C.  Nott  and  Ce- 
phas Biainerd,  of  this  city.  These  gentlemen 
Lave  often  spoken  to  me  ot  their  surprise  at  the 
extensive  reading;  and  research  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
must  have  made  serviceable  in  its  preparation. 
Some  of  the  works  consulted  by  him  they  were 
weeks  in  finding.  The  preface  to  their  edition  of 
lha  address  bears  this  testimony  to  its  remarkable 
chartotei  : 

"No  one  who  has  not  actually  attempted  to 
verily  its  details  can  understand  the  patient  re- 
search and  historical  labor  which  it  embodies. 
The  history  oi  our  earlier  politics  is  scat.teced 
tbrougn  numerous  journals,  statutes,  pamphlets 
and  letters ;  and  these  -aie  aelec'ive  in  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  statement,  and  in  indices 
and  tables  ot  contents.  Neither  can  any  one  who 
has  not  travelled  over  this  precise  ground  appre- 
ciate the  accuiacy  ot  eveiy  trivial  detail,  or 
the  self- denying  impartiality  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  turned  trona  the  testimony  of 
'the  fathers'  on  the  general  question  of 
slavery  to  present  the  single  question  which  he 
discusses.  From  the  first  line  to  the  las; — irom 
his  premises  to  his  conclusion,  he  travels  with  a 
swiit,  unerring  directness  which  no  logician  ever 
excelled— an  argument  comp  eve  and  lull,  wubout 
the  affectation  ol  learning  and  without  the  stitf- 
ntts  which  usually  accompanies  dates  and  details. 
A  single,  easy,  simple  sentence  of  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  contains  a  chapter  ot  history  that  in 
some  instances  has  taken  days  of  labor  to  verify, 
aLd  which  must  have  cost  the  author  months 
of  investigation  to  acquire  And  though 
the  public  should  justly  estimate  the  labor 
bestowed  on  the  facts  which  are  stated, 
they  cannot  estimate  tbe  greater  labor  in- 
volved on  those  which  are  omitted— how  many 
pages  have  been  read— how  many  works  examined 
— wtat  numerous  statuses,  resolutions,  speeches, 
letters  and  biographies  have  been  looked  through. 
Commencing  with  this  address,  as  a  political 
pamphlet,  the  reader  will  leave  it  as  an  historical 
woik— br.ef,  complete,  profound,  impartial, 
truthlul— wnich  will  survive  the  time  and  the  j 
occasion  ihat  called  it  forth,  and  be  esteemed 
hereafter  no  less  lor  its  intrinsic  worth  than  its 
unpretending  modesty." 

The  labor  bestowed  by  Messrs.  Nott  and 
Brainerd  in  their  compilation,  and  the  style  in 
which  the  address  was  issued  by  them,  through 
the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union,  were  highly 
gratiryirg  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Speaking  ou  the  sub- 
ject to  a  distinguished  senator,  he  declared  that 
no  acts  ci  his  New  York  iriends  had  pkased  him 
so  much. 

AT  PLYMOUTH  CHCTKOH. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  his  return  from 
New  England,  where  he  made  one  or  two  strik- 
ing addresses,  he  was  in  New  York  but  a  single 
day,  the  Sabbath.  Alter  the  service  had  begun 
ou  the  morning  of  that  day,  his  tall  figure  was  de- 
tected in  a  remote  portion  ot  one  ot  The  galleries 
ol  Plymouth  Church,  and  it  wa3  with  difiidence 
that  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to  a  more  promi- 
nent position. 

THE  CANDIDACT. 

During  his  hurried  visit  to  New  York  aad  New 
England,  he  was  frequently  bantered  as  to  the 
forthcoming  Presidential  nomination  of,  the  Re- 
publicans, the  fact  being  apparent  that  he  was 
tbe  strong  man  of  the  West,  but  he  showed  no 
anxiety  in  the  matter,  and  constantly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  party  wanted  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward. 

MB.  LINCOLN  AT  HOME. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Lincoln  fig  tin  until  late  in 


January,  1861,  when,  at  the  instance  of  various 
friends  in  New  York,  who  wished  a  position  in 
the  cabinet  tor  a  prominent  Kentuckian,  I  went 
to  Springfield,  armed  with  documents  lor  his  | 
consideration.  I  remained  there  a  week  or  more, 
and  was  at  the  Lincoln  cottage  daily  ;  indeed,  I 
must  say  in  passing,  that  I  felt  more  at  home 
there  than  at  the  barren  hotel,  and  was  the  more 
free  in  my  visits  lrom  the  kind  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  wto  joined  hsr  husband  in  the 
suggestion  that  hotel  lite  was  at  best  comlortless, 
and  that  while  at  Springfield  I  should  escape  it 
as  much  as  possible  by  tarrying  with  them,  at  the 
same  time  regretting  that  their  house  was  not 
large  etough  for  the  entertainment  of  all  their 
friends. 

The  house  at  Springfield  has  often  been  de- 
scribed. In  a  letter  published  in  the  Evening 
Post  of  February  1st,  1881, 1  referred  to  it  in  de-  \ 
tail,  and  to  the  President's  daily  life  and  man-  l 
ners,  which  were  little  changed  from  that  time  to 
the  hour  of  Booth's  great  crime.  1  asserted  that 
"  his  purity  of  character  and  indomitable  integri- 
ty of  purpose  added  respect  to  admiration  for 
his  public  and  private  career;"  that  upon  his 
wordyou  might  "believe  and  pawn  your  soul;" 
and  thus  I  prophesied  his  future  success :  "  It  is 
his  sterling  honesty,  with  utter  fearlessness,  even 
beyond  his  vast  ability  aud  political  sagacity,  that 
is  to  command  confidence  in  his  administration. 
He  will  refresh  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  Wasn- 
ington  with  the  aroma  ot  virtue,  Integrity,  and 
unbending  patriotism." 

Happy  for  the  country  that  this  was  the  case; 
that  through  years  ol  temptation  and  dis- 
traction, amid  unparalleled  tumult  and  peril,  he 
lived  true  to  his  pure  and  unselfish  nature. 

Of  the  numerous  formal  and  informal  interviews 
had  at  Sprrngfield,  I  remember  all  with  the  sh- 
eerest pleasure.  I  never  found  the  man,  upon 
whom  the  great  responsibilities  oi  a  nation— upon 
the  verge  oi  civil  commotion— had  been  placed, 
impatient  or  ill-humored.  The  roughest  and  most 
tedious  visitors  were  made  welcome  and  happy  in 
bis  presence ;  the  poor  commanded  as  much  of 
his  time  as  the  rich.  His  recognition  of  old  triends 
and  companions  in  rough  hie,  whom  many,  ele- 
vated as  he  had  been,  would  have  found  it  conve- 
nient-to  lorget,  Was  especially  hearty.  His  corre- 
spondence was  already  immense,  and  the  town 
was  alive  with  Cabinet-makers  and  office-seekers, 
but  he  met  all  with  a  calm  temper. 

.     HIS  PORTRAITS. 

I  fell  into  conversation  with  him  upon  the  pho- 
tographs of  his  face  then  before  the  public,  aud 
expressed  a  regret  that  I  had  found  none  that  did 
him  justice.  He  laughingly  suggested  that  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  have  justice  done  to 
such  forbidding  features  as  his,  but  added 
that  a  likeness  taken  in  Springfield  a  lew 
days  before  was  in  his  judgment,  aud  that,  ot 
his  iriends,  the  best  ever  bad.  Of  that  I  pro- 
cured four  copies,  and  on  the  following  day 
asked  him  to  append  to  each  his  autograph  and 
the  date,  which  he  did  with  apparent  pleasure, 
calling  for  a  pen  and  ink  and  writing  upon  his 
knee.  Of  these  pictures,  which  were  the  first 
taken  after  he  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow, 
and  the  first  to  give  those  that  had  not  seen  him 
a  belief  that  he  was  not  "horrid  ugly," 
I  gave  one  to  Frank  Ballard  of  this  city,  one  to 
Cephas  Brainerd,  and  one  to  Erasmus  Sterling, 
reserving  one  lor  myself.  From  one  ol  them  the 
bead  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  the  ten-dollar  Treasury 
note  was  engraved,  and  that  may,  I  think,  be 
called  the  official  liKeness  of  onr  murdered  chief- 
tain. I  was  at  Washington  at  the  first  inaugura- 
tion ot  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  saw  much  of  him.  It 
was  difficult,  even  in  view  of  the  Baltimore  plotj 
to  make  him  think  that  any  one  sought  to  injure 
him,  or  that  his  lite  was  in  danger. 

A  CORRECTION. 

The  mention  of  that  plot,  by-the-by,  suggests 
a  correction  of  the  common  impression  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  passed  through  Baltimore  in  disguise. 


^.■e'ory  of  the  Scotch  cap  and  other  changs& 
•^-•drees,  over  which  his  opponents  were  wont  to 
make  merry,  was  one  ol  the  ingenious  inventions 
of  a  newspaper  correspondent,  since  famous  or 
infamous  in  connection  with  a  more  inexcusable 
fabrication. 

AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

From  the  hour  of  his  inauguration  Mr.  Lincoln 
devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  his  great  office 
with  remarkable  assiduity.  While  no  otter  Presi- 
dent had  such  varied  and  oppressive  cares,  none 
was  ever  so  indifferent  to  relaxa'ion.  Hi3  friends 
were  ever  apprehensive  of  the  breaking  of  his 
health,  and  his  lace  at  times  became  exceedingly 
haggard  and  worn ;  yet  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  laugh  or  crack  a  joke. 

My  relations  to  his  private  secretaries  during 
my  residence  in  Washington  (ending  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863)  were  such  that  I  was  often  at  the 
White  House  late  at  night.  On  rqpre  than  one 
occasion,  while  chatting  with  them,  supposing  the 
President  to  have  retired,  he  came  to  the  room 
and  entered  into  lively  and  familiar  conversation. 
Once,  soon  after  I  had  made  a  canvass  for  Con- 
.  gress  (1862)  in  ttis  state,  he  congratulated  me 
upon  my  vote,  and  took  much  pains  to  show 
what  a  variety  of  influences  combined  to  ensure 
the  deieat  of  any  one  friendly  to  his  administra- 
tion. 

When  I  told  him,  with  a  frankness  which  I 
knew  he  would  like,  that  the  more  I  advocated 
and  defended  his  course  the  farther  the  people 
went  trom  me,  he  laughed  heartily,  aud  commis- 
serated  me  upon  my  identity  with  such  an  unpo- 
pular leader. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM. 

On  the  same  occasion  he  talked  at  length  of  the 
battleB  of  Antietam  and  South  Mountain,  and  of 
the  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  number  of 
men  upon  the  army  rolls,  yet  not  in  action.  He 
said  he  had  a  list  of  the  men  in  the  several  corps, 
provided  bim  by  General  McClellau,  and  that  he 
also  had  a  list  ol  those  who  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  that  there  was  a  woncenul  discrepancy, 
for  which  he  could  not  account,  except  upon  the 
ground  that  the  men  were  let  off  by  the  company 
officers.  He  concluded  by  pronouncing  it  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  retain  men,  to  put  your  finger 
upon  them  when  needed.  "  They  are  like  fleas," 
said  he,  "  the  more  you  shovel  them  up  in  the 
corner  the  more  they  get  away  froai  you." 

THE  ARIZONA  APPOINTMENTS. 

When  John  A.  Guiley  was  made  Governor  of 
Arizona  he  went  often  to  the  White  House  to 
talk  over  that  country  and  its  necessities.  Alter 
receiving  the  appointment  of  Secretary  ot  the 
Teiritory,  I  accompanied  him.  The  President 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  labor  before  us,  and 
contributed  in  every  way  to  our  assistance,  tell- 
ing Mr.  Gurley  jovially  that  while  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  send  an  army  to  Arizona,  he  would 
see  that  his  scalp  was  properly  protected.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  endorse  the  orders  to  military 
authorities,  and  others  upon  our  route,  and  la 
emphatic  words  requested  them  to  be  particular 
in  their  ait  cations.    Be  was  much  interested  in 


the  reports  from  the  mines,  and  said 
number:  "  Tell  the  miners  I  hope  to 
and  die  some  gold  and  silver  alter  the 

Upon  the  sndden  death  of  Mr.  Gar' 
he  much  deplored,  I  went  with  one  of  ti_ 
ot  Arizona  to  as>k  the  appointment  of  Mr  (rood  wu 
then  chief  justice  ol  the  terrltary,  to  the  vacxacy. 
"We  were  at  the  White  House  by  8  a.  m.,  while 
William,  the  colored  serrant  who  had  attended 
Mr.  Lincoln  from  Springfield,  was  in  the  act  of 
shaving  bim.  He  looked  up,  with  his  lace  white 
with  lather,  and  said :  "  Is  it  the  best  judgement 
of.you  all  (referring  to  the  territorial  officer*)  that 
Mr.  Goodwin  should  be  appointed  VI  Being  told 
that  it  was,  and  that  prompt  action  in  the  nutter 
was  important,  that  the  6tartinsf  of  our  party,  al- 
ready delayed,  might  not  be  seriously  retarded,  he 
said :  "  Well,  see  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
we  will  try  to  fix  it  at  the  meeting  at  noon  to-diy." 
It  was  so  fixed,  and  at  t-vo  o'clock  we  had  the 
Dew  Governor's  commission  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 

When  suggesting  that  the  apppointmsnt  of  Mr. 
Goodwin  would  leave  the  chiei-justiceship  of  the 
territory  vacant,  the  President  quickly  said  that 
he  had  a  man  for  that  place,  and  begged  that  we 
would  not  name  any  one.  *  It  is  Grimes's  man," 
said  he,  "and  I  must  do  eomethiag  for  Grimes. 
I  have  tried  hard  to  please  him  from  the  start,  but 
he  complains,  and  I  must  satis 'y  him  if  possible." 
And  so  Grimes's  man,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Iowa,  was 
made  chief  justice. 

This  prompt  action  suggests  the  remark,  that 
while  the  late  President  was  accouu.ed  alotrin 
his  conclusions,  he  could  aad  would,  if  in  his 
judgment  it  was  necessary,  decide  upon  the  in- 
stant, and  that  his  delay  was  generally  in  awaiting 
the  facts  connected  with  the  case  under  consider- 
ation, rather  than  in  corn'mg  to  a  decision. 

THE   GETTYSBURG   ADDRESS, 

He  has  by  many  been  thought  a  Blow  and  doubt- 
ing writer.  I  think  this  an  error.  I  have  it  from 
a  gentleman  who  rode  with  him  to  Gettysburg, 
that  upon  nearing  that  place  he  asked  what  he 
should  say  at  the  ceremony  on  th8  morrow, 
stating  that  he  had  made  no  preparation  what- 
ever, and  that  the  occasion  was  a  novel  and  diffi- 
cult one.  The  touching  address  which  will  for- 
ever tenderly  connect  his  name  with  Gettysburg 
and  its  honored  heroes,  must  have  been  written 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  day  upon 
which  it  was  delivered.  It  is  in  tew  words,  but 
what  could  have  been  more  appropriate  ? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  fiat  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  will,  like  those  ot  Washington, 
contribute  to  his  fame  to  a  degree  which  those 
about  him  had  not  expected.  Thay  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  in  their  sor.nd  and  comprehensive 
sense,  their  direct  and  severe  logic,  and  in  all  but 
their  peculiar  quaint  ness  ot  expression,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  "  the  father  of  his  country." 

HIS  ADMIBATION  OF  BrjP.NS. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Robert  Bums,  always  having  a  copy  of  his  poems 
by  him,  and  reading  them  with  delight.  There 
was  something  in  the  humble  origin  of  Barns 
and  in  his  cbeckeied  life,  no  less  thaa  in  his  ten- 
der, homely  songs,  that  appealed  to  the  great 
heart  oi  the  plain  man  who,  transferred  from  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Executive  mansion  at 
Washington  at  a  time  of  immense  responsibility, 
gave  a  fresh  and  memorable  illustration  ot  the 
truth  that 

"  The  rank  la  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  ror  a'  that." 


- 


R,  C.  MoCokmiok. 
ew  York  City,  April  29,  1865. 
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other  a  design  which  is  somewhat  different.  The 
Obverse  of  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  either. 

Twenty-first  :  The  unique  Pattern  Dol- 
lar op  1783,  showing,  on  its  Obverse,  the  inscrip- 
tion, U.  S.  1000.,  surrounded  with  a  wreath,  with 
the  legend,  LIBERTAS  JUSTITIA  1783;  and, 
on  its  Reverse,  a  Sun  between  whose  several  rays 
are  Stars,  Thirteen  in  all,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  the  legend,  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO. 

Twenty-second  :  The  unique  Pattern  Half 
Dollar  of  1783,  bearing  a  design  which  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  Dollar,  last  described, 
with  the  exception,  in  this  case,  of  a  Mint-mark 
of  Three  leaves,  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  external  legend,  and  the  inscription  within 
the  wreath,  which  is  U.  S.  500. 

These  Two  pieces,  which  are  the  earliest 
known  Patterns  and  Designs  for  the  Federal 
coinage,  are  probably  the  pieces  referred  to  in 
the  Journal  of  Robert  Morritt,  under  date  of  the 
second  and  twenty-second  of  April,  1783,  published 
in  The  Historical  Magazine,  for  January, 
1867.     (New  Series,  i.,  32.) 

Twenty-third  :  The  unique  Pattern  Cent 
of  1792,  having  on  the  Obverse,  a  head  of  Liberty, 
facing  the  Right,  with  flowing  hair,  with  the 
date  1792,  just  below  the  Bust,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded with  the  legend,  LIBERTY  PARENT 
OF  SCIENCE  &  INDUSTRY:  on  the  Reverse, 
the  inscription  ONE  CENT,encircled  by  a  wreath, 
the  whole  surrounded  bv  the  legend,  THIRTEEN 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  1-100;  and  on  the 
Edge,  the  legend,  TO  BE  ESTEEMED,  BE  USE- 
FUL. 

This  is  of  Copper  ;  bearing  a  beautiful  design; 
and  nearly  twice  as  heavy  and  twice  as  Lirge  as 
the  ordinary  Copper  Cent. 

Twenty-four:  The  very  rare  Pattern  Cent 
of  1803,on  the  Obverse  of  which  is  a  singularly 
miserable  Eagle,  the  word  LIBERTY,  and,  sur- 
rounding the  E^gle,  Thirteen  dots  with  the  date 
at  the  bottom;  and,  on  the  Reverse,  within  a 
wreath,  the  words  ONE  CENT,  and,  surrounding 
the  whole,  the  legend  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.     1-100. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  piece  ;  but  it  is  probably  unique. 

Twenty-five  :  The  extremely  rare  Washing- 
ton Cent,  on  which  the  Obverse  presents  a  Bust, 
facing  the  Left,  with  the  inscription,  GEO 
WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  FEB  11 
1732  ;  and  the  Reverse,  a  large  Eagle,  with  the 
Shield,  Olive-branch,  and  Arrows,  and,  on  Two 
labels  depending  from  its  beak,  the  legend,  E 
PLURIBUS  UNUM  ;  and  with  One  star  near  the 
he.^d  of  the  Eagle  and  Twelve  others  arranged  in 
a  curve,  above. 

The  Washington  Cent  bearing  the  naked  bust 
has  been  sold  at  auction   at  prices  varying  from 


Four  hundred  to  Four  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars ;  and,  because  of  its  extreme  rarity,  has  been 
considered  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  Washing- 
ton pieces  :  hereafter  this  Cent,  which  is  co-eval 
with  that,  and  in  all  probability  unique,  must 
take  precedence. 

Twenty-six:  The  unique  Washington  Con- 
federatio  of  1785.  This  very  rare  piece  dis- 
plays on  its  Obverse,  a  Bust,  facing  the  Right, 
with  the  hair  tied  in  a  queu,  and  the  legend  GEN 
WASHINGTON  surrounding  them;  and,  on  its 
Reverse,  a  Sun,  with  Thirteen  Stars,  with  the  le- 
gend CONFEDERATIO  1785,  surrounding  them. 

The  Uonfederatios,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  are  all  of  extreme  rarity.  This  speci- 
men, combining  in  One  piece  Two  most  important 
classes  of  American  Coins,  will  be  undoubtedly 
considered  the  most  important  of  the  series. 

This  celebrated  collection  contains  numerous 
specimens,  each  of  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  rare  as  the  greater  number  of  those  to  which 
we  have  referred;  but  our  limits  have  been 
reached  and  we  must  forbear,  until  our  next,  any 
attempt  to  describe  them.  We  shall  endeavor, 
however,  before  the  collection  shall  be  separated, 
to  secure  a  complete  description  of  it;  and  our 
readers  shall,  in  case  of  our  success,  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  July,  1867.        H.  B.  D. 


XI II.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places,  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,'"  without  any  voucher  for 
their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  secure  for 
them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

"We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them;  and  if  any  of 
them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  corrections. — Ed. 
Hist.  Mag.] 

A  Reminiscence  of  Abraham  Lincoln— His 
Lecture  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  1860. 
Old  Orchard  (Saco),  Me.,  August  13,  1867. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 
In  October,  1859,  Messrs.  Joseph  H.  Richards,  J. 
M.  Pettingill,  and  S.  W.  Tubbs,  called  on  me  at 
the  office  of  the  Ohio  State  Agency,  25  William 
street,  and  requested  me  to  write  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  and  the  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  invite  them  to  lecture,  in 
a  course  of  lectures  these  young  gentlemen  pro- 
posed for  the  winter,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn. I  wrote  the  letters  as  requested,  and  offered 
as  compensation  for  each  lecture,  as  I  was  author- 
ized, the  sum  of  Two  hundred  dollars.  The 
proposition  to  lecture  was  accepted  by  Messrs. 
Corwin  and  Lincoln.  Mr.  Corwin  delivered  his 
lecture  in  Plymouth  Church  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  attend  Congress.  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  not  lecture  until  late  in  the  season, 
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and  a  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  gentlemen 
named,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letter  will  show : 

"  Danville,  III.,  Nov.  13,  1859. 
"  James  A.  Briggs,  Esq., 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  1st  closing  with  my 
"  proposition  for  compromise,  was  duly  received. 
"  I  will  be  on  hand ;  and  in  due  time  will  notify 
"  you  of  the  exact  day.  I  believe,  after  all,  I 
"  shall  make  a  political  speech  of  it.  _  Tou  have 
"  no  objection  ? 

"  I  would  like  to  know,  in  advance,  whether'  I 
"  am  also  to  speak  or  lecture  in  New  York. 
"  Very,  very  glad  your  election  went  right. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  A.  Lincoln. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  here  at  court,  but  my  address  is 
"  still  at  Springfield,  111." 

In  due  time  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  me  that  he 
would  deliver  the  lecture,  a  political  one,  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1860. 
This  was  rather  late  in  the  season  for  a  lecture, 
and  the  young  gentlemen  who  were"  responsible 
were  doubtful  about  its  success,  as  the  expenses 
were  large.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lecture 
was  to  be  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn ;  I  re- 
quested and  urged  that  the  lecture  should  be 
delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute.  They  were 
fearful  it  would  not  pay  expenses — Three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ; — I  thought  it  would. 

In  order  to  relieve  Messrs.  Richards,  Pettingill, 
and  Tubbs,  of  all  responsibility,  I  called  upon 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  "Young  Men's  Repub- 
"lican  Union,"  and  proposed  that  they  should 
take  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the  lecture  should  be 
delivered  under  their  auspices.  They  respectfully 
declined. 

I  next  called  upon  Mr.  Simeon  Draper,  then 
President  of  "  The  Draper  Republican  Union  Club 
"  of  New  York,"  and  proposed  to  him  that  his 
"  Union  "  take  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  lecture,  and 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  expenses.  Mr. 
Draper  and  his  friends  declined,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  "  the  original  Jacobs." 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  on 
the  part  of  the  young  gentlemen,  that  the  lecture 
should  be  delivered  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  if  I 
would  agree  to  share  the  expenses,  if  the  sale  of 
tickets  (Twenty-five  cents  each)  for  the  lecture  did 
not  meet  the  outlay.  To  this  I  assented — and 
the  lecture  was  advertised  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Cooper  Institute,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty 
seventh  of  February. 

Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  notice  of  the  lecture  in 
the  papers,  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
arrangement,  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  was  first  to  make  his  appearance  before 
a  New  York  instead  of  a  "  Plymouth  Church " 
audience.     A  notice  of  the  proposed  lecture  ap- 


peared in  the  New  York  papers,  and  the  Times 
spoke  of  him  "  as  a  lawyer  who  had  some  local 
"  reputation  in  Illinois." 

At  my  personal  solicitation,  Mr.  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  presided  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  to  a 
New  York  audience. 

The  lecture  was  a  wonderful  success.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
Its  remarkable  ability  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  after  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  familiar  one  to 
the  people  of  the  East.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  closed 
his  lecture,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field.  Mr.  James 
W.  Nye,  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  and  myself,  were 
called  out  by  the  audience,  and  made  short 
speeches.  I  remember  saying  then :  "  One  of 
"  Three  gentlemen  will  be  our  Standard  Bearer 
"  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  this  year ;  the 
"distinguished  Senator  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sew- 
"ard;  the  late  able  and  accomplished  Governor 
"'of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chase;  or  the  'unknown  knight' 
"  who  entered  the  political  lists  against  the  Bois 
"  Gilbert  of  Democracy,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  on 
"the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  1858,  and  unhorsed 
"him — Abraham  Lincoln  " 

Some  friends  joked  me  after  the  meeting  as  not 
being  a  "  good  prophet."  The  lecture  was  over; 
all  the  expenses  were  paid;  I  was  handed  by  the 
gentlemen  interested  the  sum  of  Four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  as  my  share  of  the  profits,  as 
they  would  have  called  on  me  if  there  had  been 
a  deficiency  in  the  receipts  to  meet  expenses. 

Immediately  after  the  lecture  Mr.  Lincoln  went 
to  Exeter,  N.  II.,  to  visit  his  son  Robert,  then  at 
school  there,  and  I  sent  him  a  check  for  Two 
hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Tubbs  informed  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  after  the  check  was  paid  at  the 
Park  Bank  he  tore  it  up,  but  that  he  would  give 
Two  hundred  dollars  for  the  check  if  it  could  be 
restored — with  the  indorsement  on  it  of  "  A.  Lin- 
"  coin  " — as  it  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  New  York 
from  the  East,  where  he  had  made  several 
speeches,  he  said  to  me :  "  I  have  seen  what  all 
"  the  New  York  papers  said  about  that  thing  of 
"mine  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  with  the  exception 
"  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  I  would 
"like  to  know  what  Mr.  Bryant  thought  of  ic;" 
and  he  then  added  :  "  It  is  worth  a  visit  from 
"  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  New  York,  to  make  the 
"  acquaintance  of  such  a  man  as  William  Cullen 
"Bryant."  At  Mr.  Lincoln's  request  I  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  Evening  Post,  with  a.  notice  of  his 
lecture. 

On  returning  from  Mr.  Beecher's  church  on  a 
Sunday,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we 
were  passing  the  Post-office,  I  remarked  to  him : 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  wish  you  would  take  particular 
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"  notice  of  what  a  dark  and  dismal  place  we  have 
"  here  for  a  Post-office,  and  I  do  it  for  this  reason  : 
"  I  think  your  chance  for  being  the  next  President 
"is  equal  to  that  of  any  man  in  the  country. 
"  When  you  are  President  will  you  recommend 
"  an  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  a 
"  suitable  location  for  a  Post-office  in  this  city?" 
With  a  significant  gesture,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked, 
"  I  will  make  a  note  of  that." 

On  going  up  Broadway  with  him  in  the  even- 
ing, from  the  Astor  House,  to  hear  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Chapin,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me,  "  When  I  was 
"  East,  several  gentlemen  made  -about  the  same 
"  remark  to  me  that  you  did  to-day  about  the 
"  Presidency ;  they  thought  my  chances  were 
"  about  equal  to  the  best." 

James  A.  Beiggs. 


Another  Revolutionary  Soldier. — In  your 
paper  of  the  tenth  instant,  I  notice  an  account 
of  the  only  remaining  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, John  Gray,  of  Hiramsburg,  Ohio.  I  beg 
leave  to  correct  the  statement  by  furnishing 
you  a  short  history  of  another.  There  is  now 
living  near  Spencerville,  Allen  county,  Ohio, 
William  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1757, 
and  is,  consequently,  One  hundred  and  ten  years 
of  age.  I  called  upon  the  venerable  soldier,  and 
learned  the  following  facts  from  his  own  lips. 
He  was  quite  feeble  at  the  time,  and  gave  but  a 
brief  account  of  his  life :  He  was  born,  as  is 
above  stated,  in  1757,  in  Somerset  county,  Mary- 
land, Two  miles  from  the  city  of  Salisbury.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  Five  years  old,  at  which 
age  he  was  bound  to  Captain  William  Traverse, 
of  tho  tradeship  Eugene,  with  whom  he  sailed 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  He 
then  entered  the  Navy  and  served  during  the  War. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  continued  to  follow 
the  sea  until  1797,  making  in  all  Thirty -five  years 
at  sea.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  he  mar- 
ired  Miss  Ellen  Martin,  and  settled  upon  a  plan- 
tation in  his  native  State,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  farming  until  the  year  1810, 
at  which  time  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  settled  upon  Cabin  creek,  where  he 
lived  until  1812.  In  that  year  he  emigrated  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  joined  the  Twenty- 
sixth  regiment  of  Ohio  Light  Infantry,  in  which 
regiment  he  served  Eighteen  months ;  was  at  Fort 
Maiden,  and  afterwards  at  Niagara  Garrison, 
where  he  was  captured.  On  being  exchanged  he 
returned  to  his  farm  in  Adams  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  lived  until  the  year  1844.  He  then 
moved  to  Auglaize  county,  where  he  lived  until 
1865.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  with  his 
daughter  in  Allen  county.  He  has  buried  Three 
wives,  having  been  married  twice  after  he  was 
Seventy-five.     Age  has  dealt  lightly  with  him, 


and  he  enjoys  very  good  health,  and  thinks  he 
may  yet  need  the  fourth.  His  voice  is  as  strong 
as  when  in  early  manhood  he  sang  to  his  love  by 
the  ocean  shore.  He  converses  very  well,  and 
loves  to  relate  the  incidents  of  his  early  life, 
which  he  remembers  distinctly. 

G.  W.  Hammond. 
[Correspondence  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  July, 
1867.1 


XIV.— NOTES. 


Fort  Halifax,  Maine. — As  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  often  stirred  up  to 
hostilities  on  the  frontiers  of  Maine  by  the  French, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  a  wooden  Fort  was  erected 
in  1754.  It  was  situated  near  the  place  where 
the  waters  of  the  Sebasticook  issue  into  the  Ken- 
nebec. The  strength  and  importance  of  this  work 
were  deemed  enough  to  warrant  some  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  at  its  completion,  and  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  here  given.  The  Maine  Historical 
Society  has  proposed  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old,  failing,  and  only  remaining  part 
of  the  defences,  in  the  form  of  a  Block-House. 

[inscription.] 

Quod  felix  faustum  quaesiit 

Provincije  Massachusettensi, 

Hunc  lapidem  posu.it 

Gulielmus  Shirley,  Gubernator: 

Sub  auspiciis 

Nobilissimi  Georgii  Montague  Duck, 

Comitis  de  Halifax  ; 

Pro  vinci  arum, 

Quotquot  sunt  ditionis  Brittanicse, 

Per  Americam  utramque, 

Prsefecti  atq :  Patroni  illustrissimi : 

Die  3  Septembris,  A.D.  1754. 

Brunswick.  B. 


George  Waymouth. — A  long-mooted  ques- 
tion as  to  the  river  explored  by  this  navigator  in 
1605,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  has  involved  the  vis- 
ibility of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire from  the  island  of  Monhegan  and  its  neigh- 
boring waters.  This  fact  has  been  denied  by 
some  of  the  writers,  who  have  thought  the  Penob- 
scot or  the  Georges  was  the  river,  and  has  been 
asserted  by  the  favorers  of  the  Kennebec.  To 
support  the  denial  the  aid  of  mathematics  has 
been  invoked  to  show  that  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  must  prevent  the  sight;  while  to  support  the 


Tenafly,  H.  J.,  Feb.  13.  1890 


Cephas  Brainard  Bj  . 


My  dear  sir 

It  is  many,  many  years  since  we  have  met,  but 
the  appearance  of  your  name  as  the  presiding  officer 
the  grand  dinner  in  lew  York  last  night  brings  fr  ck  .  ^.ny 
pleasant  reminicenees  of  events  other  days. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  you  first  met  '.Tr.  Lincoln? 
Most  likely  you  will. 

If  I  mistake  not,  you  .ere  one  of  the  four  members  of 
"The  Young  Ken* s ■ Republican  Club"  who  called  upon  him  at 
the  as tor  House  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city--the  Saturday  morning,  before  the  Monday  evening, 
upon  which  he  gave  his  famous  "Cooper  Institute  Address" 
under  the  auspices  of  your  club. 

It  will  interest  you  perhaps  if  I  give  you  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  occasion,  as  I  remember  them,  from 
my  invalid  chair. 

For  three  years  and  more  I  had  been  busy,  as  opportun- 
ity offered,  in  trying  to  make,  in  my_  small  way,  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  my  western  namesake  as  the  Rep. 
candidate  for  President  for  I860.   Had  my  name  been 
Brainard,  I  would  never  have  thought  of  it,  but  the 
identity  of  name  and  the  wonderfully  good  name  he  bore 
at  home,  the  story  of  which  I  had  been  made  familiar 
with,  supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  Convention 
that  nominated  Freemont  in  Phila.  in  1856  giving  Mr*  L. 
110  votes  for  vice  Pres.  induced  me  to  say  to  my  political 
friends,  that  no  name  could  be  presented  as  our  next 
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candidate  for  President,  in  n$y  opinion  -  so  sure  to  be 
elected  as  that  of  this  plain  man  of  the  Prairies  I 

Some  had  never  heard  of  him  and  none  knew  nuoh  about 
him,  and  as  was  natural  I  was  voted  "crazy I "  or  at  best 

"off  my  head." 

Sly  business  led  me  each  winter  to  the  Prairie  country, 


and  well  knowing  how  popular  Mr.  L.  was  near  home,  the 
first  winter  after  the  defeat  of  Fremont  I  visited  Spring- 
field  while  the  legislature  was  in  session  and  there  sought 
out  the  leaders  of  the  Rep.  Party  in  that  body.  Leonard 
Swett  was  then  a  member  of  the  senate  and  looked  up  to  as 
its  leader. 

I  called  upon  Hr.  Swett  and  stated  ray  errand  -  7iz,  to 
assure  him  -  as  an  eastern  man:  that  my  belief  was,  that 
his  neighbour  and  friend  Abraham  Lincoln  if  he  could  be 
nominated  could  more  surely  oe  elected  than  any  man  in 
the  ~tep.  Party. 

Mr.  Swett  seemed  much  interested  in  what  I  said,  and 
immediately  called  together  a  number  of  his  political 
friends,  and  asked  me  to  state  to  them,  as  I  had  to  him, 
my  belief,  and  my  reasons  therefor.   All  seemed  much 
interested  to  hear  a  New  York  man  talk  thus. 

I  soon  after  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ilr.  Lincoln 
himself  ft  W&em  eitb—ha   ,  ■ro---.;jono— ;Co:;  oooJci'if;  himO    Tg=> 

en  I  told  him  my  reasons  for  seeking  his  acquaintance 
he  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "Oh!  they  all  want  Seward." 
I  told  him,  as  I  had  told  Swett  &  co.  before,  that  it  all 
depended  upon  the  action  of  his  western  friends;-  that  no 
headway  could  be  made  against  the  Seward  influence  in  the 
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East.   I  felt  sure  that  the  West  could  nominate  him  if 
faithful  to  him  and  that  nothing  could  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  election  if  so  nominated.   This  was  in  the  winter 
of  56  and  7.^  I  am  a  sanguine  man! 

It  is  fair  to  say,  that  in  my  "snail  "  but  "sanguine" 
way  I  followed  this  matter  up  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  convention  at  which  business  prevented  my  being 
present  but  from  my  then  place  of  business  at  l)2o   iiroadwa^ 
I  wrote  a  communication  for  the  Chicago  tribune,  claiming 
Lincoln  as  the  strongest  candidate  for  our  party,  and  it 
was  published  on  the  morning  of  the  nomination,  and  led 
the  list  of  communications  in  that  peper  for  that  day. 

In  the  intervening  years  I  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  Mp.  L.  better  probably  than  any  one  in  New  York  City. 

I  had  known  that  the  Lecture  Commit te  of  Plymouth 
Church  had  invited  Mr.  lu  to  occupy  their  platform  for  an 
evening. 

My  morning  Tribune  surprised  me  with  an  editorial 
stating  that  Mr.  L.  would  address  his  political  friends 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  the  Monday  evening  following.   This 
was  Sat.  morning. 

Presuming  that  he  would  come  to  the  as tor,  I  hastened 
there,  and  found  that  he  had  just  arrived,  and  was  located 
in  one  of  the  small  rooms  on  the  office  floor  in  the  3 o utii 
corridor  inside. 

He  greeted  me  cordially,  :  .,  fas  his  custom,  and  then 
told  me  that  he  was  in  a  fix. 

He  had  accepted  (ho  said)  an  invitation  from  the  Plymouth 
Ch.  committee  and  had  prepared  hi.-  cL&ress  with  reference 
to  its  delivery  to  a  miscellaneous  audinJlce  in  Brooklyn. 
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He  had  (he  said)  then  oeen   invited  tc  apeak  in 

or  the  "Young  Men's  Republican  Club"  upon 
political  subjects,  but  had  declined  the  invitation- 
as  he  did  not  care  to  speak  but  once  in  the  district. 
On  his  way  from  Philadelphia  that  morning  he  read  the 
announcement  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  to  speak 
the  nest  Monday  evening  at  the  Cooper  Inst.   "I  must  re- 
write    "dress  in  ti     ini?  he  said.         uscript 
lay  up  .   ii  table,  he  having  been  already  at  work  with 
the  re-writing  before  my  arrival. 

I  well  knev,  that  the  tribune  notice  would  bring  him 
ny  callers,  and  interfere  with  his  neeessar,   ork.   I 
therefore  told  him  that  I  would  spend  the  f    ith  him 
and  do  what  I  could  to  entertain  the  callers,  while  he 
pursued  his  work. 

Sure  enough,  the  c alio re  abounded.  Among  them,  came 
four  young  men,  who  declared  themselves  officers  and 
members  of  "the  Young  ,  en'i   Republican  Club"  Each  gave 

name  as  I  introduced  them  one  by  one  to  ICr.  Lincoln. 

a 
If  ray  memory  serves  me  there  were  C e p ha s  jo r a in^ r d , 

Frank  mallard,  R.  C.  KcCormick  and  Geo.  3?.  JCdgar. 

Discovering  that  you  were  all  strangers  to  me_  as 
well  as  to  him,  he,  in  turn  introduced  you  to  me_.   Then 
some  of  your  party  enquired  of  him  if  I  was  a  brother 
'of  his.   ':  ow  he  replied,  "But  I  wish  he  was"J 

en  evening  came  -  (i        t.  night)  and  I  was 
about  returning  to  my  .Brooklyn  home  I  asked  hi     he 
would  like  to  go  over  to  .Brooklyn  and  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon from  Ilr.  Beecher  in  the  morning.   'Oh  Yes"  he 
exclaimed.      ife  told  me  that  I  must  go  and  hear 
Beecher  while  in  New  York," 
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I  then  tolrl.  him  that  I  would  com       .  I  for  him 
in  the  morning  and  go  over  with  him  in  time  for  the  morn- 
ing service. 

After  having  my  supper  I  went  to  the  house  of  my 
neighbor  Ilr.  h.  Q.  Bow  en,  who  had  a  more  eligible  pe 
in  church  than  my  own,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  give 
'■'r.  L.  a  seat  in  his  pew  next  morning.   It  would  afford 
'  i   great  pleasure  to  do  so,  (  he  said) • 

Fe  reached  the  church  in  good  season,  and  found  Mr. 
B.  already  in  his  seat,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
western  guest. 

Members  of  the  congregation  will  never  forget  the 
sight  of  the  singular  looking  man,  as  he  arose  at 
prayer  time,  and  stood  overlooking  the  heads  of  the 
entire  audience.       vc   turn  down  collar  over  a 
narro ■ ;  cravat  -  showing  his  long,  bony  neet  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Before  the  service  was  over  everybody  I  think  was 
muctt  aware  of  who  the  singular  appearing  stranger 

The  service  over,  i;r.  Beecker  came  down  to  greet  him 
and  took  him  by  the  h  ]  I  for  the  first  tine,  ^cny   of 
the  congregation  came  and  were  introduced. 

iG  invited  him  to  dine  with  us,  but  he  ed  to  be 
excused,  as  he  was  not  feeling  verji  well.  I  then  re- 
turned to  the  ^.stor  with  him. 

Monday  afternoon  he  called  upon  me  at  my  pic- ce  of 
business  with  one  or  two  members  of  your  committee,   I 
do  not  remember  now  who  the^  were  -  oerhaps  youself  was 
one. 

Alas!  that  ray  infirmities  made  my  presence  at  your 
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dinner  last  nigJit  impossible.   But  I  have  read  the  sayings 
there  with  great  interest,  ana  rejoice  that  Shelby  CullomI 
was  asked  to  lead  in  the  ceremony.  lo  man  living  today 
did  more  to  make  the  nomination  possible  at  Chicago,  than 
my  old  and  valued  friend.   Columbus!  Washington!  Lincoln I 
(Truly  yours  -  for  aula  lang  syne 

Geo.  B,  Lincoln. 


j  He  Is  Mentioned  as  a  Presiden- 
tial Candidate. 


HIS    GOOPEE    INSTITUTE    SPEECH. 


Speaking  In  New  Kllg'laud — Two  Historic 
K;ii is — How  He  Received  His  Nomina- 
tion— Deep  and  Unusual  Emotion — Invo- 
lution of  the  ltackwood.Ninan. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1SG0  found 
Mr.  Lincoln's  name  freely  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency.  To  be  classed 
with  Seward,  Chase,  McLean  and  other 
celebrities  was  enough  to  stimulate  any 
Illinois  lawyer's  pride,  but  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's case,  if  it  had  any  such  effect,  he 
was  most  artful  in  concealing  it.  Now 
and  then  some  ardent  friend,  an  editor. 
for  example,  would  run  his  name  up  to 
the  masthead,  but  in  all  cases  he  dis- 
couraged the  attempt.  "In  regard  to  the 
matter  you  spoke  of,"  he  answered  one 
man  who  proposed  his  name,  "I  beg 
that  you  will  not  give  it  a  further  men- 
tion. Seriously,  I  do  not  think  I  am  lit 
for  tho  presidency. " 

The  first  effort  in  his  behalf  as  a  presi- 
dential aspirant  was  the  action  taken  by 
his   friends    at  a   meeting    held  in    the 
statchouso  early  in  I860  in  the  rooms  of 
O.  M.  Hatch,  then    secretary    of    state. 
Besides  Hatch  there  were  present  Nor- 
man B.  Judd,  chairman   of  the  Repub- 
lican state  committee;   Ebenezer  Peck, 
Jackson  Grirnshaw  and  others  of  equal 
prominence  iu  the  part}-.     "We  all   cx 
pressed  a   personal    preference  for    Mr. 
Lincoln,"  relates  one  who  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  meeting,  "as  the  Illinois 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  asked 
him  if  his  name  might  be  used  at  once 
j  in  connection  with  the  nomination  and 
I  election.     With  his  characteristic  mod 
|  esty    he   doubted  whether   he  could  get 
|  the  nomination  even  if  ho  wished  it  asm 
asked  until  the  next  morning  to  answer 
ns  whether  his  name  might  bo  announc- 
ed.  Late  the  next  day  he  authorized  us, 
if  wo  thought  proper  to  do  so,  to  place 
him  in  the  field."  To  the  question  fr-.m 
Air.  (Jrimshaw  whether,  if  the  nomina- 
tion for  president  could  not  be  obtained, 
he  would  accept  the  post  of  vice  presi- 
dent he    answered  that    he  would    not; 
that  his  name  having  been  used  for  the 
Office  of  president  he  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  used  for  any  other  office,  how- 
ever honorable  it  might  be.   This  meet- 
ing was  preliminary  to  tho  Decatur  con- 
vention and  was  also  the  first  concerted 
action    in  his  behalf  on  the  part    of  hi- 
friends. 

A  Great  Speech. 
In    the   preceding    October   he   came 
rushing  into  tho  office  one  morning  with 
the  letter  from  New  York  city  inviting 
him  to  deliver  a  lecture  there  and  asked 
ay  advice  and  that  of  other  friends   as 
to  the  subject  and  character  of  his  ad- 
dress.   We  all  recommended  a  speech  on 
the    political   situation.     Remembering 
ins  poor   success  as    a  lecturer   himself" 
he  adopted  our  suggestions.    Ho  accept- 
ed tho  invitation  of  the  New  York  com- 
mittee, at  tho  same  time  notifying  tin  m 
that  his  speech  would  deal  entirely  with 
political    questions,    and    iixing    a    day 


late  in  February  as  tne  most  convenient  I 
time.    Meanwhile  ho  spent  the  interven- ! 
ing    time    in   careful    preparation.     He  i 
searched  through   the  dusty  volumes  of 
congressional   proceedings   in  the  state 
library    and    dug    deeply  into    political 
history.     Ho  was  painstaking  and  thor- 
ough   ill    the  study  of    his    subject,  but 
when  at   last    ho  left   fur  New  York  we 
had  many  misgivings — and  he  nut  a  few 

himself— of  his  success  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis.   What  effect  the  unpretentious 
western    lawyer    would    have    on     tho  ' 
wealthy  and   fashionable  society  of   the  I 
great  city  could  only  be  conjectured. 

A  description  of  the  meeting  at  Cooper 
institute,  a    list    of    the    names    of    the 
j  prominent  men    and  women  present  or 
;  an  account  of  Lincoln  in  the  delivery  of 
|  tho  address  would  be  needless  repetition 
of  well  known  history.    R  only  remains 
to  say  that  his  speech  was  devoid  of  all 
rhetorical  imagery,  with  a  marked  sup- 
j  pression  of   the  pyrotechnics   of   stump 
oratory.   It  was  constructed  with  a  view 
to  accuracy  of  statement,  simplicity  of 
languago  and  unity  of  thought.    In  some 
respects    like    a    lawyer's    brief,  it  was 
logical,  temperate  in  tone,  powerful,  ir- 
resistibly   driving  conviction    home    to 
men's  reasons  and  their  souls.      No  for- 
mer effort  in  the  line  of  spcechmaking 
had    cost    Lincoln    so    much    time    and 
thought  as  this  one. 

The  day  following  tho   Cooper   insti- 
tute meeting  tho  leading  New  York  dai- 
lies  published    the  speech    in  full    and 
made  favorable  editorial  mention  of  it 
and  of  tho  speaker  as  well.    It  was  plain 
now  that  Lincoln  had  captured  the  me- 
tropolis.    From  New  York   he  traveled 
to  New  England  fo  visit  his  son  Robert, 
Who  was  attending  college.     In  answer 
to  the  many  calls  and  invitations  which 
showered    on  him   lie   spoke   at  various 
places  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
|  New  Hampshire.    In  all   theso  places  he 
j  not  only    left   deep  impressions   of   his 
ability,  but  ho  convinced  New  England 
j  of  his  intense  earnestness  in  the  great 
cause.    T!>j  newspapers  treated  him  with  i 
no  little  consideration.   One  paper  char- 
acterized   his    speech  as    one  of    "great- 
fairness,"  delivered  with  "great  appar 
ent  candor  and  wonderful  interest.     For 
the  first  half   hour  his  opponents  would 
agree  with   every  word  he  uttered,  and 
from  that  point  he' would  lead  them  off 
little  by  little  until   it  seemed  as    if  ho 
had  got  them  all  into  his  fold.    He  is  far 
from  prepossessing   in  personal    appear- 
ance, and  his  voice  is  disagreeable,  and 
yet    he  wins    your    attention    from    the 
(tart.      He    indulges    in    no   flowers    of 
rhetoric,  no  eloquent  passages.    He  dis- 
plays more  shrewdness,  more  knowledge 
of  the  masses  of  mankind  than  any  pub- 
lic   speaker  we    have  heard    since  Loup 
Jim  Wilson  left  for  California." 
As  a  Politician, 
Lincoln's  return  to  Springfield  after 
his  dazzling  success  in  the  east  was  thf 
signal    for    earnest    congratulations    on 
the  part  of  his  friends.    Seward  was  tin 
great  man  of  the  day,  but  Lincoln  ha<> 
demonstrated   to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
friends    that    he  was    tall    enough    and 
strong  enough  to  measure   swords  wi ti- 
the Auburn  statesman.    His  triumph  in 
New  YTork  and  New  England  had  shown 
that  tho  idea  of  a  house  divided  against 
itself  induced  as  strong  co-operation  and 
hearty  support  in  prevention  of  a  great 
wrong  in  the  east  as  the  famous  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  attracted  warriors  to 
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Seward's    standard    in    the   Mississippi 
valley.    It  was  apparent  now  to  Lincoln 
that    tho   presidential   nomination   was 
within  his  roach.     He  began  gradually 
to  lose  his   interest   in    the   law  and   to 
trim  his  political  sails  at  the  same  time. 
His  recent  success  had    stimulated   his 
self  coniidence  to  unwonted  proportions. 
Ho    wrote  to   influential   party  workers 
everywhere.     I  know  the  idea   prevails 
that    Lincoln    sat    still    in  his   chair  in 
Springfield,  and    that  one  of    those  un- 
looked  for  tides   in  human  affairs  came 
along  and  cast   the  nomination  into  his 
lap,  but   any  man  who  has   had  experi 
tnce    in  such  things    knows    that   great 
political  prizes  are  not  obtained  in  thai 
way.    The  truth  is,  Lincoln  was  as  vigi 
lant  as  he  was   ambitious,  and    there  is- 
no  denying  tho  fact  that  he  understood 
tho   situation   pormctly  from    tho  start. 
In  the  management  of  his  own  interests 
he  was   obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely 
on  his  own  resources.    He  had  no  money 
with    which    to    maintain    a    polities' 
bureau,  and  he  lacked  any  kind  of  per 
sonal    organization  whatever.     A  letter 
written  by  Lincoln  about  this  time  to  a 
friend  in  Kansas  serves  to  illustrato  his 
methods  and  measures  the  extent  of  his 
ambition.    The  letter  is  dated  March  10 
and  is  now  in  my  possession.     For  obvi- 
ous   reasons    I    withhold    the    friend's 
name:  "As  to  your  kind  wishes  for  my- 
self, "  writes  Lincoln,  "allow  me  to  say 
I  cannot  enter  the   ring   on   tho   money 
basis,  first,  because    in    the    main  it    is 
wrong,  and,  secondly,  I    have   not   and 
caimut  get  the  money.    I  say  in  the  main 
the  use  of  money  is  wrung,  but  for  cer- 
tain   objects    in  a  political    contest   the 
use  of  some  is  both  right  and  indispen- 
r.able.     With  me,  as  with  yourself,  this 
long  struggle  has  been  one  of   great  pe- 
cuniary loss.    I  now  distinctly  say  this — 
if  you  shall    be  appointed  a  delegate  to 
Chicago,  I    will    furnish    $100  to    bear 
;   the  expenses  of  tho  trip.  " 

Lincoln's  friend,  instead  of  securing 
that  delegation  for  him,  suffercu  the 
Seward  men  to  outgeneral  him,  and  the 
prospects  were  by  no  means  flattering. 
"I  see  by  the  dispatches,"  writes  Lin- 
coln in  a  burst  of  surprise,  "that,  since 
you  wrote,  Kansas  has  appointed  dele- 
gates and  instructed  for  Seward.  Don't 
stir  them  up  to  anger,  but  come  aloug 
to  the  convention,  and  I  will  do  as  1 
said  about  expenses."  Whether  the 
friend  ever  accepted  Lincoln's  generous 
offer  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  state  that  within  ten 
days  after  tho  latter's  inauguration  he 
appointed  him  to  a  federal  office  with 
comfortable  salary  attached  and  even 
asked  for  his  preferences  as  to  other  con- 
templated appointments  in  his  own 
state. 

Formal  Notiee  of  His  Nomination. 

Tho  news  of  his  nomination  found 
Lincoln  at  Springfield  in  the  office  of 
The  Journal.  Naturally  enough,  he  was 
nervous,  restless  and  laboring  under 
inoro  or  less  suppressed  excitement.  He 
had  been  tossing  ball,  a  pastime  fre- 
quently indulged  in  by  the  lawyers  of 
that  day,  and  had  played  a  few  games 
of  billiards  to  keep  down,  as  another 
has  expressed  it,  "the  unnatural  excite- 
ment that  threatened  to  possess  him.'' 
When  tho  telegram  containing  the  re- 
sult of  the  last  ballot  came  in,  although 
apparently  calm  and  undisturbed,  a 
close  observer  could  have  detected  in  tho 


compressed  lip  and  serious  countenance 
evidences  of  deep  arid  unusual  emotion. 
Aa  the  balloting  progressed  be  bad 
gone  to  the  office  of  The  Journal  and 
■was  sitting  in  a  largo  armchair  there 
when  tho  news  of  bis  nomination  came. 
What  a  lino  of  scenes,  stretching  from 
the  barren  glade  in  Kentucky  to  the  ju- 
bilant and  enthusiastic  throng  in  the 
Wigwam  at  Chicago,  must  have  broken 
in  upon  his  vision  as  Jje  hastened  from 
the  newspaper  offico  to  "tell  a  little 
woman  down  the  street  the  nowsl"  In 
tho  evening  his  friends  and  neighbors 
called  to  congratulate  him.  lie  thanked 
them  feelingly  and  shook  them  each  by 
the  hand.  A  day  later  the  committee 
from  tho  convention,  with  George  Ash- 
mtmof  Massachusetts  at  its  head,  called 
and  delivered  formal  notice  of  his  nomi- 
nation. This  meeting  took  place  at  his 
houso.  His  response  was  couched  in 
polito  and  dignified  language,  and  many 
of  the  committee,  who  now  met  him 
for  the  first  time,  departed  with  an  im- 
proved improssion  of  tho  new  standard 
bearer.  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  his 
official  letter  of  acceptance,  in  which  he 
warmly  indorsed  tho  resolutions  of  the 
convention.  His  actions  and  utterances 
so  far  had  begun  to  dissipate  tho  errone- 
ous notion  prevalent  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  eastern  states  that  he  was  more 
of  a  backwoods  boor  than  a  gentleman. 
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HOW  LINCOLN  BEGAN 
HIS  CAMPAIGN  HERE 


i      Tin-    following   account    of    Abraham 

I  Lincoln's  appearance  at  Cooper  Union 

in   1SG0  is  written  by  former  Ambassa- 

j  dor  to  England.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and 

j  appears     in     William     Eleroy     Curtis's 

•  book,  "The  True  Abraham  Lincoln."  It 

;  is    of    peculiar    interest   now,    taken    in 

I  connection      with     Secretary     of     War 

|  Taft's     public    appearance    at    Cooper 

i  Union    last    night,    both   having  chosen 

j  this   place    to    sound    the   opening  guns 

i  of     l heir     campaigns     in     New     York. 

j  Lincoln    became    the    first    Republican 

President    of    the     United     States    and 

Taft   is    the    latest    candidate    for   that 

honor. 

"It    is    now    forty    years    since    T    first 
saw    and    hoard    Abraham    Lincoln,    bur 
Lie    impression     which    he    left    on    my 
mind  is  iueffnceabie.    After  ins  greal  suc- 
cess iu   i lie  West  he  came  tu   New   York 
t<>  make  a  political  address.    He  appear- 
ed  in  every   sense  of  the   word   like  one 
of    the    plain    people    amouj     whom    he 
loved  to  be  counted.     At  first  sight   there 
was     nothing     impressive     or     imposing 
about    him,    except    that    his    great    sta- 
ture  singled   him   out   from   the   crowd  ; 
his     clothes     huug     uwkwardly     on     Lis 
giant    frame ;    his   face    was    of    a    dark 
pallor,     without    the    slightest    tinge    of 
color;    his   seamed   and    rugged   features 
bore  the  furrows  of  hardship  and  strug- 
gle;   his   deep   set   eyes   looked   sad    and 
anxious  :     his     countenance     in      repose 
gave      little      evidence     of      that      brain- 
power   which   had    raised    him    from    the 
I     lowest    station    among    his    countrymen. 
As   he  talked  to  me  before  the   meeting 
he  seemed   ill  at  ease,  with  that  sort  of 
j     apprehension   which  a  young  man    might 
feel  before  presenting  himself  to   a   new 
and     strange     audience     whose     critical 
disposition   he   dreaded. 
"It    was   a    noted   audience,    including   all 
the    noted    men — all    the    learned    and    cul- 
tured— of   his    party    in    New    York,    editors, 
clergymen,    statesmen,    lawyers,    merchants, 
critics.     They  were  all  very  curious  to  hear 
him.        His     fame    as     a     powerful     speaker 
had     preceded     him,     and     an     exaggerated 
rumor   of    his    wit    had    reached    the    East. 
U"!it;i     Mr.    Bryant    presented    him    ou     the 


high  platform  of  the  Cooper  Institute  a 
vast  sea  of  ehgar,'.  upturned  faces  greeted 
him,  full  of  intense  curiosity  to  see  win 
this  rude  child  of  the  people  was  like.  ilJ 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  When  he  spoke 
he  was  transformed,  his  eye  kindled,  his 
voice  rang,  his  face  shone  and  'seemed  ro 
light  up  the  whole  assembly.  Kor  an.  hour 
aiid  a  half  he  held,  his  audience  In  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Ills  style  of  speech 
and  manner  of  delivery  were  severely  sim- 
ple.- What  Lowell  called'  'the  grand  sim- 
plicities of  the  Kible,'  with  which  he  was 
so  .familiar,  were  reflected  in  his  dis- 
course. Witli  "<>■  attempt  at  ornament  or 
rhetoric,  without  parade  or  pretense,  he 
spoke  straight  to  the  point.  If  any  came 
expecting  the  turgid  eloquence  of  Che  ri- 
baldry of  the  frontier  they  uius.t  have  been 
startled  at  the'  earnest  and  sincere  purity 
of  his  utterances.  It  was  marvaflmis  to 
see  how  this  untutored  mau.  by  mere  self 
discipline  and  the  chastening  of  his  own 
spirit,  hart  outgrown  all  meretricious  arts 
and  found  his  way  to  the  grandeur  and 
strength    of   absolute    simplicity. 

"lie  spoke  upon  toe  theme  which  be  had 
mastered  so  thoroughly.  He  demonstrated 
by  co. nous  historical  proofs  and  masterly 
logic  that  the  fathers  who  created  the  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  establish  justice.  auU  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  .o  themselves  and 
their 'posterity,  intended  to  empower  the 
Federal  Government  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  territories.  In  the  kindliest  spirit 
he  protested  against  the  avowed  threat  of 
the  Southern  States  to  destroy  the  Union 
if,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  in  those  vast 
regions,  out  of  which  future  States  were  to 
be  carved,  a  Republican  President  were 
elected.  He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  Ids 
audience,  spoken  with  all  the  fire  of  ids 
aroused  and  kindling  conscience,  with  a  full 
outpouring  of  bis  love  of  justice  and  liberty, 
ro  maintain  their  political  purpose  on  that 
lofty  and  unassailable  issue  of  right  and 
wrong  which  Urne  .ould  jusi't,  ■'•  and  not 
to  be  intimidated  from  their  high  resoive 
and  sacred  duty  by  any  threats  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  Government  or  of,  ruin  to  them- 
selves. He  concluded  with  this  tellling 
sentence,  which  drove  the  whole  argument 
home  to  our  hearts  : 

"  'Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.' 

"That  night  the  great  hall,  and  the  nest 
day  the  whole  city,  rang  with  delighted  ap- 
plause and  congratulations,  and  he  who  had 
come  as  a  stranger  departed  with  the  lau- 
i  els  of  a  great  triumph." 


COi^GEK 


Cooper  Union  Speech. 


IT  was  in  October,  1859,  pays  Lamon's 
Life,  Dial  Mr.  Lincoln  received  an  in- 
vilauiun  iu  speak  in  New  York.  Il  en- 
chanted  him;   no  even!   of  his  life  had 

given  him  more  heartfelt  pleasure.  He 
went  straight  to  his  office  and  Mir.  Herndon 
says  "  looked  pleased,  not  to  say  tickled.  He 
said  to  me:  Billy,  I  am  invited  to  dieliver  a  lec- 
ture in  New  York.  Shall  I  go?  '  By  all  means.' 
I  replied,  'and  it  is  a  g;ood  opening,  too.' 
'  If  you  Were  in  my  fix  what  subject  would 
you  choose?'  said  Lincoln.  '  Why  a  political 
one;  that's  your  forte.'  I  answered."  Mr. 
Herndon  remembered  his  partner's  previous 
utter  flailure  as  a  lecturer  and  on  this  occa- 
sion dreaded  excessively  his  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject. '  In  the  absence  of  a  friend's  advice 
Lincoln  would  as  soon  take  the  beautiful  for 
a  subjectlas  anything  else,  when  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  sense  of  it.'  He  wrote  in  response 
to  the  invitation  that  lie  would  avail  himself 
of  the  coming  February  provided  he  might 
be  permitted  to  make  a  political  speech  in 
case  he  found' it  inconvenient  tlo  get  up  one  of 
another  kind,  tie  had  purposely  set  the  day 
far  ahead  that  lie  might  thoroughly  prepare 
himself,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  ef- 
fort in  his  life  cost  him  so  much  labor  as  this 
one.  Some  of  the  party  managers  who  were 
afterward  put  to  work  to  verify  its  state- 
ments and'  get  it  out  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment, are  alleged  to  have  been  three  weeks  in 
finding  the  historical  records  consulted  by 
him.  IfCf 

In  the  Enemies'  Country. 
On  the  25th  of  February  he  arrived  in  New 
Yrork.  It  was  Saturday,  and  he  spent  the 
whole  day  in  revising  and  retouching  his 
speech.  The  next  day  he  ueard  Beecher 
pueach,  and  on  Monday  wandered  about  the 
city  to  see  the  sights.  When  the  committee 
upon  whose  auspices  lie  was  to  spe.ak  waited 
upon  him,  they  found  him  dressed  in  a  sleek 
and  shining  suit  of  new  black  covered  with 
apparent  creases  and  wrinkles,  acquired  by 
being  packed  too  closely  and  tuo  long  in  his 
little  valise.  He  felt  uneasy  in  his  new 
clothes  and  a  strange  place.  His  confusion 
was  increased  when  the  reporters  called  to 
get  the  primed  slips  of  his  speech  in  advance 
of  its  delivery.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  custom  among  the  orators  and  had 
no  slips.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  quite  sure  that 
the  press  would  desire  to  publish  his  speech. 
When  he  reached  the  Cooper  institute  and 
was  ushered  into  the  vast  hall  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  most  cultivated  men  of  the 
city  waiting  him  ,  on  the  stand,  and  an  im- 
mense audience  assembled  lo  hear  him.  Mi. 
Bryant  introd'ueed  him  as  the  "  eminent  cit- 
izen of  the  west,  hitherto  known  to  you  only 
by  reputation." 

IniI>reM.seil  Jjy   Hi*  Dignity. 

In  further  description  of  this  event  Miss 
Tarbell's  biography  says: 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  were  any  persons 
present,  even  his  best  friends,  who  expected 
that   Lincoln   would'  do    more    than  interest 


his  heaters  by  his  sound  argumen is.  Many 
have  confessed  since  that  they  feared  his 
queer  manner  and  quaint  speeches  would 
amuse  people  so  much  thai  they  would,  fail 
to  catch  the  Weight  of  his  logic.  But  lo  the 
surprise  of  everybody  Lincoln  impressed  his 
audience  from  the  start  by  his  dignity  and 
his  seriousness.  "  His  manner  was,  to  a 
New  York  audience,  a  strange  one.  but  it 
was  captivating."  wrote  an  auditor.  "  He 
held  the  vast  meeting  spellbound,  and  as 
one  by  one  his  oddly  expressed  but  I  ivncha  nt 
and  convincing  arguments  confirmed  thu 
soundness  of  his-  political  conclusions,  the 
house  broke  out  in  wild  and  prolonged  en- 
thusiasm. I  think  I  never  saw  an  audience 
more  thoroughly  carried  away  by  an  orator." 
"  If  slavery  is  right,"  said  Lincoln1,  in 
concluding  this  speech,  "all  wordte,  acts, 
laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are.  them- 
selves wrong  and  should  be  silenced  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly 
object  to  its  nationality— its  universality; 
if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon 
its  extension— its  enlargement.  All  they  ask 
we  couldf  readily  grant  if  we  thought  slavery 
right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant 
if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it 
right  and  our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  pre- 
cise fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  con- 
troversy. Thinking  it'  right,  as  they  d:o,  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recogni- 
tion as  being,  right;  but  thinking  it  wrong.,  as 
we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them'.'  Can  we  cast 
our  votes  with  their  view"  and  against  our 
own?  In  view  of  our  moral,  social,  and.  po- 
litical responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 

Fine    Peroration. 

"Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can 
yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is.  because 
that  -much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising 
from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation;  but 
can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,/al- 
low  it  to  spread  into  the  national  territories, 
and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these  free  states? 
If  our  sense  of  fluty  forbids  this,  then  let  us 
standi  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively. 
Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophis- 
tical contrivances 'wherewith  we  are  so  in- 
dustriously plied  and  belabored— contrivances 
such  as  groping  for  some  middle  groundi be- 
tween the  right  and  the  wrong;  vain  as-  the 
search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a 
living  man  r.or  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy 
of  '  don't  cure  '  on  a  question  about,  which 
ail  true  men  do  care;  such  as  union  appeals 
beseeching  true  union  men  to  yield:  to  dis- 
unionists.  reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  call- 
ing, not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to 
repentance;  such  as  invocations  to  Washing- 
ton, imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washing- 
ton said  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

"Neither  let  us  be  slanderedi  from  our 
duty  by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor 
frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  government,  nor  of  dungeons  to 
ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 
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WHEN  LINCOLN 
WON  ATCHISON 


Ed  Howe  Views  Cooper  Union 

and    Is    Reminded    of    an 

Item  of  Kansas  History 

ED  HOWE,  the  philosopher  of  Atchi- 
son, Kan.,<waa  talking-  with  news- 
paper men  on  his  recent  visit  here. 

"I  rode  down,  to  see  Cooper  Union," 
he  said.  "The  sight  of  the  old  building 
reminded  me  of  Lincoln's  famous  speech 
delivered  there,  the  speech  that  made 
him  President.  And  thinking  of  that 
speech  reminded  me  of  something  else. 

"Lincoln  was  In  Atchison  Just  once, 
away  back  In  183P,  when  he  was  running 
for  the  Republican  nomination.  We  had 
heard  about  him  In  a  general  way,  but' 
he  was  so  little  known  that  our  loqal 
committeeman  did  not  relish  being  both- 
ered with  him.  Moreover,  the  town 
band  aald  It  wouldn't  play  for  any  mora 
political  speaker*  without  pay,  and  con-, 
slderable  pay,  at  that. 

"The  committeeman  decided,  though, 
that  the  honor  of  Atchison  demanded  a 
hearing  for  Lincoln.  A  man  who  would 
come  all  the  way  from  Illinois  to  make  a 
speech  deserved  a  hearing.  So  he  sai4 
to  the  band.  'Boys,  you  mustn't  fail  ma 
this  time.  Just  play  one  piece  In  tha 
street  to  draw  the  crowed,  and  one  mora 
Inside.  Then  you  can  go  along,  and  we 
will  get  through  with  this  man  as  boob 
as  we  can-'  > 

"Lincoln  arrived,  looking  mighty  long 
and  solemn.  The  band  played  *  tuna  or 
two,  and  the  meeting  Was  opened.  It 
must  have  rained  that  day  and  kept 
people  from  working,  for  there  was  a 
pretty  good  audience.  The  chairman  of 
the  meeting  introduced  the  stranger,  and 
I  incoln  came  forward. 

"He  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  platform 
and  began  to  speak  in  his  alow  sort  of 
way.  The  crowd  looked  at  him  and 
thought  how  Jong  his  legs  were  and  how 
ungainly  he  seemed.  His  slow  start 
(trew  mto~  in*  curnwjt  e.ppoa.1.  As  )»i* 
voice  rose  the  crowd's  enthusiasm  rosa 
with  it.  People  sat  on  the  edke*  of 
their  chairs.  In  five  minutes  Lincoln 
had  them.  He  stirred  their  pride, 
roused  their  manhood,  set  'em  wild. 
They  carried  him  from  the  platform, 
and  the  band  almost  burst  its  horns. 

"We  had  but  one  newspaper  in  'our 
town  in  those  days;  its  editor  hated 
Lincoln.  Despite  all  that  had  happened, 
bo  did  not  print  a  line  about  Lincoln's 
speech.  Lincoln  left  within  a  few  hours 
and  went  on  with  his  speaking  tour.  In 
the  course*  Oil  events  he  came  to  Now 
York.  At  Cooper  Union  h-2  delivered  the 
same  speech  he  had  delivered  in  Atchi- 
son.   And  it  made  him  President. 

"That  is  how  Lincoln  came  to  Atchi- 
son," concluded  Mr.  Howe,  "and  how 
one  editor  committed  what  was  prob- 
ably the  worst  blunder  in  the  history  of 
Journaiim." 
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Anonymous 


February,  1925 


Abraham  Lincoln 


THE  writer  of  this  note  is  one  of  the  few  who 
still  live  and  were  present  at  Cooper  Institute 
in  1860  when   Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
address    which    made    him    later   President   of    the 
United  States.     A  critic  says  of  it: 

"This  address  deserves  careful  study  as  a  mere 
literary  exercise,  a  light  in  which  its  author  cer- 
tainly never  regarded  it.  In  the  transparent  clear- 
ness of  statement,  in  the  convincing  array  of  his- 
torical evidence,  in  cogency  of  reasoning,  in  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  in  the  force  of  its  appeals  both 
to  opponents  and  friends,  and  in  the  inspiring 
fervor  of  its  brief  peroration,  it  is  unsurpassed  in 


ancient  or  modern  eloquence.  As  its  effect  was 
to  make  its  author  President  and  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  afterwards  achieved,  it 
may  be  pronounced  the  most  important  oration 
that  was  ever  delivered.  The  proper  pendants 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  are  his  brief  but 
even  more  famous  Gettysburg  address — an  effort 
certainly  never  surpassed  and  perhaps  never 
equaled  by  any  public  speaker — and  his  last 
inaugural  address,  which,  in  its  tone  of  mournful 
triumph  and  solemn  pathos,  seemed  fitly  to  herald 
the  swiftly  approaching  tragic  close  of  his  noble 
life." 


\MoKXM  COOPE^  UNION 

Celebrations  of  the  12th  of  February 
do  well  to  recall  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Cooper  Union.  Few  addresses  have  had 
ereater  effect.  Major  George  Haven 
Putnam,  taking  part  in  one  of  this  year  s 
celebrations  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  gave 
his  recollections  of  the  speech  We 
were  impressed,"  he  said,  'by  his 
earnestness." 

The  Evening  Post,  in  its  report  of  the 
occasion,  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  the  audience  rose,  applauded 
waved     handkerchiefs     and     hats,     and 
cheered  agair^and  again.     Nor  was  the 
effect  limited  to  this  immediate  demon- 
stration.    By  rant,    then    editor    oi    the 
Evening  Post,  who  had  presided  at  the 
meeting,  wrote   an   editorial   calling   at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  paper  was 
reproducing  the  speech  in  full  and  add- 
ing that  when  it  had   the   privilege    of 
printing     such     an     utterance      it     was 
tempted  to  wish  that  its  columns  were 
indefinitely    elastic.'    Up    to    that    time 
Bryant  had  supported  Chase  for  the  Re- 
publican   Presidential    nomination.      He 
now  began  to  favor  Lincoln. 

In  honoring  Lincoln  the  man  we 
should  not  omit  to  honor  Lincoln  the 
reasoner.  If  the  debates  with  Douglas 
revealed  Lincoln's  intellectual  power  tc 
the  country  the  Cooper  Union  speech 
confirmed  and  deepened  the  impression, 
especially  in  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  was  less  well  known.  His  hu- 
manitarianism  would  have  availed  little 
without  the  mentality  with  which  it  was 
fortunately  associated. 
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Alumni  of  Cooper  Union 
Pay  Tribute,  to  -  Lincoln 

Fourier's  DayCeremonyLinked 
With  Birthday  Observance 

Alumni  of  Cooper  Union,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  celebrated 
Lincoln's  Birthday  and  their  own 
Founder's  Day  with  a  ceremony  at  the 
statue  of  Peter  Cooper,  in  Cooper 
Square,  during  the  afternoon  and  at  I 
a  dinner  last  night. 

The  ceremony  at  the  statue,  during  [ 
which  a  wreath  was  placed  at  its  base,  I 
was  conducted  by  William  H.  Wagner,  j 
vice-president  •  of  the  Cooper  Union 
Alumni  Federation.  This  ceremony  I 
takes  place  annually,  yesterday  being 
the  twentieth  observance. 

The  afternoon  program  was  attended 
by  the  presidents,  of  the  four  student 
councils  and  by  heads  of  department 
associations.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  Henry  D.  Williams,  vice-president 
of  the   federation. 

The  alumni  held  group  reunions  and 
inspected  equipment  at  the  institution, 
including  the  laboratories  in  the  Hew- 
itt annex. 

The  dinner  last  night  was  held  in 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation Club,  2  Park  Avenue.  Speakers 
included  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  president 
of  the  trustees;  Colonel  Herman  A. 
Metz,  formerly  Comptroller  of  New 
York  Cty,  and  John  C.  Riedel.  past 
president  of-  the  Alumni  Federation. 
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City  Honors  Abraham  Lincoln 

■ , /ffj- 

Emancipator's    Great    Cooper    Union    Speech 
Is   Recalled   at   Exercises   There. 

Almost  seventy-two  years  ago  a  tall,  gaunt  politician  from 
Illinois,  a  man  about  whom  comparatively  little  was  known 
in  the  East,  stepped  upon  the  platform  in  the  great  hall  of 
Cooper  Union  and  made  a  speech  that  thrilled  anddelighted 
the  audience.  The  man's  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  the  speech  won  him  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
presidency. 


That  historic  incident  was  cele- 
brated in  the  same  great  hall  today 
when  the  alumni,  trustees  and 
students  of  Cooper  Union  observed 
I  Founder's  Day.  The  founder,  •  of 
|  course,  was  Peter  Cooper,  but  by 
happy  chance,  his  birthday  is  iden- 
tical 'with  Lincoln's,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  double  celebration  and 
the  principal  event  of  numerous  cele- 
brations of  the  123d  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky. 

*  This  afternoon  the  faculty  of 
Cooper  Union,-  along  with  graduates 
and  students,  placed  a  wreath  of 
maroon  and  gold  upon  the  Cooper 
statue.  Earlier  In  the  day  the  bust 
of  Peter  Cooper  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  New  York  University  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Cooper  Union  Asso- 
ciates. A  commemoration  address 
was  delivered  by  Henry  D.  Williams, 
first  vice-president  of  the  alumni 
federation. 


Celebration    In    Union    Sqnare. 

Stock  exchanges,  banks  and  schools 
were  closed.,  today  as  civic  and 
patriotic  groups  observed  the  Lin- 
coln anniversary.  .  The  celebration 
in  Manhattan  began  with  the  placing 
of  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  Lincoln's 
statue  in,  Union  Square. 

The  New  York  State  Woman's 
Republican  Club  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary with  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Moritz.  The  feature  of 
this  affair  was  the  address  made  by 
Mrs.  James  G.  Wentz  of  Washington, 
the  founder  and  honorary  president 
of  the  club. 

She  said  that  President  Hoover 
"has-  met  every  single  crisis"  and  i 
that  the  result  will  be  "a  gradual 
disappearance  of  depression."  She 
advocated  better  preparedness  for 
war,  saying  that  the  only  thing  that 
can  keep  the  United  States  out  of  • 
war  is  being  prepared  to  fight.  She 
attacked  Japanese  aggression  in 
China,  terming  it  a  "monstrous 
thing." 

A   committee   of   the   National   Re-  | 
publican  Club,   under  the  chairman- 


ceremonies   accompanied   the   laying 
of  the  memorial  wreath. 

The  observations  of  the  day  con- 
tinued with  luncheons  of  the  New 
Vnrk  State  Woman's  Republican 
ZMub  at  the  St.  Moritz  Hotel  and  of 
;he  Lions  Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  John 
TV.  Philip  addressed  the  Republican 
vomen  on  "The  Hoover  Administra- 
tion," and  Emanuel  Hertz  spoke  on 
"Some  New  Aspects  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  Representative  Ruth  Pratt, 
Miss  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler,  Miss 
Helen  Varick  Boswell,  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Carpenter  and  Joseph  Clark  Baldwin 
were  to  speak  on  topics  of  a  political 
nature. 

Among  the  many  events  of  com- 
memoration .scheduled  for  tonight  is 
the  dinner  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Club  at  54  West  Fortieth  street. 
The  guests  will  hear  President's 
Hoover's  Lincoln-day  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  those  attending  a  number 
of  similar  dinners  throughout  the 
country  and  broadcast  from  the 
Li-coln  room  at  the  White  House 
over  the.  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem at  10:30  P.  M. 

Gen.  James  G.  Harbord  will  pre- 
side at  the  local  meeting.  Lloyd  Paul 
Stryker,  author  and  lawyer,  and  Her- 
bert Kaufman,  former*Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  are  scheduled 
to  speak. 

The  speakers  will  be  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
United  State?  Senators  James  Wat- 
j  son  of  Indiana,  and  Henry  D.  Hat- 
!  field  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
vin  T.  Hert,  vice-chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  will 
follow  President  Hoover  on  the  radio 
program. 


The  various  detachments  will  pass 
in  review  before  civilian  and  military 
members  of  the  committee  for  the 
day,  headed  by  Attorney-General 
John  J.  Bennett  Jr. 

Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles 
F.  Adams  are  to  attend.  Among 
other  notables  scheduled  to  be  pres- 
ent are  Major-Gen.  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  Major-Gen.  Hanson  E.  Ely 
and  Rear-Admiral  Louis  R.  de 
'  Steiguer.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt is  chairman  of  the  ball  com- 
mittee. 

The  Kings  County  Republican  Club 
will  hold  a  dinner  and  reception  in 
the  Brooklyn  Elks  Club  tonight. 

United  States  Senator  W.  Warren 
BaVbour  is  to  speak  on  Lincoln  at  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  Passaic  Re- 
publican Club.  The  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion of  Jersey  City  will  meet  at  the 
Carteret  Club  there  for  a  Lincoln 
dinner. 


Foreign  War  Veteran*. 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  of  to- 
night's celebrations  will  be  the  mili- 
tary pageant  held  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George,  Brooklyn.  The  climax  of  the 
affair  will  be  the  massing  of  /the 
colors  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Divi- 
sion, the  Old  Guard  of  New  York, 
the  Veterans  of  Allied  Wars  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Troops 
of  the  New  York  National  Guard 
and  infantrymen  from  Fort  Jay, 
Governors  Island,  will  form  an  honor 


ship  of  Oscar' E.Ehrhbrn  -gathered     J23d"!S?th«  ceremony  at  midnight, 
ftt.tijejstatue  ftt  10:45  A.  M.     Brief  !■ 
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What   Did   Lincoln   Say? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Inquirer: 

At  the  1860  Cooper  Union  mass 
meeting  at  which  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning   Post      Poet     wmiam    Cu]1 

Vttuny Awa«  chairman,  what  was 
it  mat  Abraham  Lincoln  said  which 
scared  all  the  reporters  and  editors 
s°  nfar  to  death  that  they  suppress- 
ed it  from  all  the  newspapers 

Rev.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwel'l,  who 
Vn^Pr^lnt  as  reP01'ter  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  Horace  Greeley, 
that  me„not  lon£  ^fore  his  death, 
that  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  Chair- 
man Bryant  '-turned  away  from 
£?h  &  a»d  refused  to  shake  hands 

w  ™; -J  heard  Isaac  H-  Cloth- 
ier at  Witherspoon  Hall  tell  how 
Lincoln  in  that  speech  "held  the 
Cooper  Union  ma.ss  meeting  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand." 

I  pressed  Dr.  Conwell  with  the 
question  ''what  was  it  Ltncold  said," 
to  which  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  it  war 
so  extreme."  '  w 

But  what  was  it?  Are  all  the  bi- 
ographers and  historians  and  pub- 
lishers still   unable  to  tell   it?   Are 
they  only  able  to  rehash  the  little 
handout       of  advance   copy   which 

whiCc°hnthPavde  f°r  the  newsier SS 
which  they  printed  next  day'  Are 
there  any  living  men  who  were  pres- 

S£i°J  a^.who  have  any  otters  or 
oral   tradition  from   relatives  pres- 

nortio'n  °^faTn  he,lp  "snatch"  s°™ 
Portion  (of  Lincoln's  speech)  "from 

fatAe  and  to  our  world  relate'" 

rA  u    tnat.speech.  New  York  City 
cast  her  majority  vote  against  him 
and  New  York  State  for  him 
Dh(,    .  ,  ,.    JAMES  YEARSLEY 
Philadelphia,    December    12. 
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Jan.  19,  1934. 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Lincoln  Lore, 
Fort  7a  yne,  Ind. 

Dear  Warren*  Following  up  ,f Places  Lincoln  visited," 
I  (find  that  on  March  13,  I860,  when  Lincoln  had  finished  his  speech- 
making  in  Mew  York  and  New  England,  and  was  homeward  bound,  he  returned 
to  Springfield  by  way  of  the  Erie.  He  left  New  York,  on  the  morning  of 
March  13,  I860,  and  of  course  traversed  the  Southern  Tier  of  Hew 

York.  As  it  happened,  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  had  attracted  wide 
attention,  so  that  when  he  started  for  home  on  March  13  the  news  was 
flashed  along  the  line.  At  Hancock,  H.  Y. ,  where  1  used  to  live, 
his  train  (regular  Ho.  I)  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Lincoln 
stepped  off  the  car  to  greet  and  shake  hands  with  the  natives.  I 
assume  that  he  did  the  same  at  all  the  other  stops.  It  would  have 
been  natural.  If  so,  he  must  have  greeted  people  at  Ooshen ,  Middletown 
Port  ^ervis,  Gallicoon,  Hancock,  Deposit,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Bingham- 
ton,  Owe  go,  Elmira,  Bath,   Home  llsvi  lie,  and  other  points  west, 
all  of  which  places  he  would  have  passed  through  in  daylight. 

I  know  he  talked  with  the  folks  at  Hancock,  for  he  4alkc& 
with  people  I  afterward  knew,  and  who  gave  the  details. 
Cordially,  and  with  best  wishes, 

r    *~t — 
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Lincoln  Won  Acclaim  of  City 
That  Knew  Little  About  Him 
By  Cooper  Union  Address  in  1 860 

'Prairie  Orator'  of  West,  Who  Spoke  on  'National 
Politics,'  Changed  Audience's  Mild  Greeting 
to  Loud  Applause;  Newspapers  Gave  Columns 
to    Speech;    Tribune    Called    It 


'Convincing' 


By  John  Walker  Harrington 

Out  of.  the  West,  which  hailed  him  as  the  Sage  of  Sangamon,  and 
gave  him  provincial  acclaim,  to  the  East,  which  didn't  know  him,  came 
Abraham  Lincoln,  seventy-four  years'  ago.  It  was  in  Cooper  Union's 
Great  Hall  on  February  27,'  1860,  that  he  made  a  speech  which  won  over 
a  critical  city.  This  New  York  that  raised  its  eyebrows  at  the  so-called 
crudities  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had  expected  to  hear  a 
stump  speaker  of  the  backwoods.  She  listened  instead  to  an  orator  who 
thrilled  his  audience  as  no  man  before  him  had  ever  done.  Her  approval 
made   him   a   national   figure,   and 


historians   believe   it   smoothed   his 
path  to  the  Presidency. 

On  the  wall  back  of  the  platform 
from  which  he  spoke  Is  a  tablet  placed 
there  in  commemoration  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Cooper  Union 
speech.  It  was  unveiled  in  1909,  in 
connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
centenary. 

New  York  Insular  Then 

New  York  was  rather  insular  in  those 
days    before    the    Civil    War.      Grown 


bring  hirn  here.      ;.,..„"■-.'       .  \il; 
Affairs  Approaching  Crisis 

Affairs  of  the  nation  were  coming  to 
a  crisis.  John  Brown  had  led  his  raid 
and  had  incited  the  Negro  slaves  to 
revolt  and  murder  and  had  gone  to 
his  death  on  the  scaffold.  Many  saw 
in  him  only  a  fanatic  Abolitionist, 
others  regarded  him  as  the  misguided 
leader  of  a  lost  cause.  The  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  country  could 
continue  half  slave  and  half  free  had 
been  -raised  in  1859  by  Lincoln  in  his 


prosperous  from  her  trade  from  the  sea  fEm0us  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Dc 
and  the  Erie  Canal,  she  prided  herself 
on  being  a  center  not  only  qf.  wealth 
but  of  fashion  and  culture,  She  had 
heard  of  A.  Lincoln,  rail  splitter,  flat- 
boat  man  of  the  Mississippi,  country 
storekeeper,  small-town  lawyer  and 
"prarie  orator."  She  compared  him 
with  Daniel  Boone  of  the  coonskin 
cap,  as  well  she  might,  for  his 
grandfather  and  that  Kentucky  pio- 
neer were  close  friends  and  their  fami- 
lies had  intermarried. 

New  Yorkers  of  that  day,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were,  deep 
students  of  politics,  did  not  realize 
fully  that  Lincoln  was  a  leader  of  the 
bar  of  Illinois,  had  been  in  Congress 
and  was  virtually  the  head  of  the 
young  Republican  party  in  the  West. 
The  proposal  to  invite  him  to  New 
York  came  from  a  group  of  intellectu- 
als of  the  day  who  had  organized  a 
lecture  course  at  Plymouth  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  Although  Brooklyn  was 
then  not  a  part  of  New  York  City,  it 
was  virtually  so.  One  of  the  links  that 
bound  the  two  cities  was  the  pastor 
of    Plymouth    Church,    the    Rev.    Dr. 


las.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  sis- 
ter of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  had  pub- 
lisher', her  book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
an  attack  on  slavery  as  an  institution 
in  1352  and  many  thousand  of  copies 
were  being  sold  every  year.  An  im- 
passioned orator  of  the  South  had'  pro- 
claimed that  if  the  rights  to  own 
slaves  were  interfered  with  Iiis  people 
would,  "light  beacons  on  every  hilltop" 
and  resist  "with  blazing  torch  and 
fiery  dagger."  As  Lincoln  in  discours- 
ing on  national. politics  could  not  but 
discuss  the  slavery  question,  his  com- 
ing roused  popular  interest.  The  ap- 
plication for  tickets  so  increased  that 
the  committee  decided  to  transfer  the 
lecture  in  Cooper  Union,  the  great 
hall,  of  which,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  3,000,  was  then  the  largest  place  of 
public  assembly  in  New  York.  The 
tickets  were  sold  at  25  cents  each. 

Lincoln  Arrived  on  a  Saturday 

The  gaunt  stranger  from  the  West 
reached  New  York  on  a  Saturday,  at- 
tended services  at  Plymouth  Church 
Sunday  to  hear  Mr.  Beecher,  as  visitors 
from  out  of  town  did  in  those  days. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Thousands  from  pje  stopped  at  the  old  Astor  House  in 
Manhattan  crossed  the  ferries  in  the  Broadway,  near  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
course  of  the  year  to  hear  him.  on  the  evening  of  February  27  David 
This  forum  was  held  in  the  church  Dudley  Field  called  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
Itself.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  have. been  anci  esCorted  him  to  Cooper  Union, 
the  third  lecturer  of  the  course.  He  Tne  great  hall  is  deep  down  in  the 
was  to  have  spoken  on  whatever  sub-  building  and  below  the  pavement 
ject  he  wished,  but  the  committee  in  level.  It  has  many  cojumns  which 
charge  finally  decided  it  would  be  bet-  support  groined  arches.  The  seats 
ter  for  him  to  talk  on  "National  Poll-,  slope  upward  in  tiers  from  the  plat- 
tics."  An  organization  of,  ypung'  Re-  form,  amphitheater  fashion-  The 
publicans  joined  in  the  movement  to;  place   was   about   three-quarters   full, 

according  to  the  several  newspaper  ac- 


■  counts  of  the  next  dey,  wnen  tne 
speaker  of  the  evening  arrived.  There 
were  tumultuous  cheers  for  such 
prominent  characters  of  the  times,  as 
former  Governor  King,  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Field.  There  were  not 
quite  so  many  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet 
enough  to  show  polite  interest. 

As  will  be  seen  later  rrom  extracts 
from  contemporary  newspapers  and 
accounts  given  by  eye  witnesses,  the 
audience  at  first  had  an  impression 
that  the  orator  was  weirdly  ungainly. 
He  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in  his  j 
boots,  was  thin  and  rail  like,  and  his 
features  had  at  first  sight  a  half  com- 
ical aspect,  accentuated  by  his  dark  | 
and  almost  tousled  hair.  A  stir  as  of 
Inquiry  and  surprise  passed  through 
the  audience,  and  from  the  rear  seats, 
where  some  of  "hoi  polloi"  had  ranged 
behind  the  intelligentsia,  murmurs 
and  personal  remarks  were  heard. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  speech 
were  clear  and  logical,  but  not  es- 
pecially stirring.  As  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded with  his  argument,  however, 
the  rustlings  in  the  audience  ceased 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  the  most 
Intense  attention,  .  He.rs  and  tlj-re  hie 
cpeech   was  interrupted   by   applause. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  while  upholding  the  cam- 
paign against  slavery,  did  not  de- 
nounce the  South,  nor  did  ha  Justify 
the  violent  methods  of  John  Brown.  He 
maintained  that  no  slavery  should  be 
permitted  in  the  states  to  be  admittea 
to  the  Union  and  adroitly  attacked  the 
views  of  Douglas. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  descriptions  of 
Lincoln  himself — the  lankey,  rawbonea 
and  beardless  Lincoln  of  1860  was  given 
by  "The  New  York  Herald."  Here  are 
some  excerpts  from  the  account  of 
that  paper: 

"The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois,  announced  to  'speak'  at 
Cooper,  drew  together  a  large  assem- 
blage at  that  building  last  night. 
The  tax  of   25   cents  per   capita   did 

not,  as  it  very  frequently  does,  act 
as  a  preventive  on  the  visitors,  but  I 
they  continued,  on  the  contrary,  to 
pour  in  in  considerable  numbers  until 
the  large  hall  was  almost  three-quar- 
ters full.  In  the  audience  there  were, 
as  usual  in  these  Republican  assem- 
blages a  goodly  number  of  ladies. 

"At  about  a  quarter  to  8  o'clock 
ex-Governor  King  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  platform.  He  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause,  which  he  seemed 
to    enjoy    greatly." 

The  reporter  referred  to  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  escorted  by  David 
Dudley  Field,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  a  brother  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of 
Atlantic  cable  fame.  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  the  poet  and  editor  at  that 
time  of  "The  New  York  Evening  Post," 
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was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  description  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
given  in  "The  New  York  Herald"  ac- 
count, became  a  classic  in  later  years, 
and  is  often  quoted. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  the  account  says,  "is 
a  tall  dark-complexioned  man  and 
apparently  quick  in  his  perceptions. 
He  Is  rather  unsteady  in  his  gait, 
and  there  Is  an  involuntary  comical 
awkwardness  which  marks  his  move- 
ments while  speaking.  His  voice, 
though  sharp  and  powerful,  at  times 
has  a  frequent  tendency  to  dwindle 
into  a  shrill  unpleasant  sound.  His 
enunciation  is  slow  and  emphatic  and 
a  peculiar  characterization  of  his  de- 
livery was  a  remarkable  mobility  of 
features,  the  frequent  contortions  of 
which  excited  the  merriment,  which 


his  words  alone  could  not  have  pro- 
duced." 

After  the  address  came  prolonged 
applause.  Brief  speeches  were  then 
made  by  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of 
The  New  York  Tribune,  and  by  Gen- 
eral James  W.  Nye.  Some  of  the  au- 
dience remained  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  meet 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

Made  a  "Political  Address" 

"The  New  York  Herald"  had  no 
editorial  on  the  occasion  and  in  Its 
news  summary  referred  to  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  stump  speaker 
from  Illinois,  "as  having  made  a  po- 
litical address." 

The  four-and-a-half-column  ac- 
count in  The  New  York  Tribune  had 
a  plain  and  formal  introduction  and 

|  a  little  description  to  carry  the  closely 
printed  text  of  the  speech.  The  edi- 
torial comment,  however,  evidently 
written  by  Mr.  Greeley  after  the  meet- 
ing, gives  more  characterization.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"The  speech  of  the  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Cooper  Institute  last  eve- 
ning was  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  convincing  political  arguments 
ever  made  in  this  city,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  crowded  and  most  ap- 
preciative audience.  Since  the  days 
of  Clay  and  Webster,  no  man  has 
spoken  to  a  larger  assemblage  of  the 
intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our 
city.  Mr.  Lincoln  Is  one  of  Nature's 
orators,  using  his  rare  powers  solely 
to  elucidate  and  convince  though 
their  inevitable  effect  is  to  delight 
and  edify  as  well.  We  present  here- 
with a  very  full  and  accurate  report 
of  the  speech,  yet  the  tones,  the  ges- 
tures, the  kindling  eye  and  the  mirth- 
provoking  look  defy  the  reporter's 
skill.  The  vast  assemblage  frequently 
rang  with  cheers  and  shouts  of  ap- 
plause which  were  prolonged  and  in- 
tensified at  the  close.  No  man  ever 
before  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  first  appearance  to  a  New  Yorl: 


audience.    Mr.  Lincoln  speaks  for  the 
Eepublican  cause." 

In  a  news  summary  The  Tribune 
refers  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  great 
opponent  of  Senator  Douglas,  as  hav- 
ing given  at  Cooper  Institute  a  lec- 
ture on  national  politics, 

The  memorable  Cooper  Union  ad- 
dress is  Just  beyond  the  memory  of 
men  now  living.  There  may  survive 
members  of  that  audience  who  listened 
so  attentively  seventy-four  years  ago, 
but  diligent  inquiry  has  found  none. 
Until  comparatively  recently  there 
were  old  New  Yorkers  who  in  their 
youth  listened  spellbound  to  the  "man 
from  the  West." 

Among  them  was  Thomas  Snell,  who 
in  1931  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four, 
with  his  sight  undimmed  and  his  men- 
tal faculties  unimpaired  by  time.  Mr. 
Snell  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
house  painter  and  contractor.  The 
elder  Snell  was  deeply  Interested,  in 
Cooper  Union  and  had  painted  the 
building  throughout  at  a  cost  of  $7,800 
before  it  was  formally  opened,  and  de- 
clined to  accept  any  payment  for  his 
work. 

Thomas    Snell,   who   succseded   his 
father  in  the  business,  kept  up  the 
same  practice  all  his  life.    He  became 
a   trustee   of   the   institution  and,   a 
bachelor,   called   it  his   wife   and   its 
students  his  children.    He  left  to  the 
Union  nearly  $1,000,000  In  his  will.   He 
had  attended  all  the  public  meetings 
at  the  Union  from  his  youth  up,  and 
was   in   his  early   twenties  when   he 
heard   Lincoln.     He   was   deeply   im- 
pressed by  that  speech,  so  much  so 
that  he  eagerly  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Often  Described  Event 
To  his  friends  and  associates  of  the 
Cooper  Union  board  and  faculty  he 
often  spoke  of  the  memorable  address. 
He  said  that  the  first  impression  of 
the  audience  was  one  of  amused  tol- 
erance.    Although  the  listeners  were 
in  the  main  people  of  culture,  there 
were  some  less  so,  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  hall  out  of  curiosity.    There  was 
an  almost  weird  awkwardness  in  the 
motions  and  gestures  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Snell  had  recalled,  so  much  so  that 
a  few  persons  in  the  back  seats  actu- 
ally jeered  at  him.    There  was  amused, 
good  natured  laughter  as  the  orator 
strode  up  and  down  the  platform;  some 
young  women  giggled.     As  the  orator 
proceeded,     however,     unfolding     his 
masterly  arguments  and  appealing  to 
the  reason  of  his  auditors,  the  house 
became  silent,  the  attention  was  in- 
tense. 

Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Republican  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  that  year  followed, 
and  his  election  by  a  large  majority 
followed,  owing  to  a  split  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Printed  copies  of  the 
Cooper  Union  speech  were  circulated  in 
the  campaign.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary in  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  in 
New  York  City,  not  as  an  unknown  un- 
der probation,  but  as  the  President- 
elect on  his  way  to  Washington  for  his 
March  inauguration.  Again  he  stopped 
at  the  Astor  House.  Admiring  throngs 
surrounded  the  hotel,  which  he  ad- 
dressed from  a  small  balcony  above  its 
classic  doorway.    •  ...,,.,  ,.  ,   , 
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THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE  ADDRESS 


The  most  important  address  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  up  to  the  time 
his  first  inaugural  was  delivered  in 
New  York  City  at  Cooper  Institute  on 
February  27,  1860,  just  seventy-five 
years  ago.  Not  only  were  his  remarks 
the  most  logical  and  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  which  he  had  ever 
prepared,  but  the  occasion  itself  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  advancement  as 
the  potential  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

His  audience  was  composed  of  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  leaders  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer at  the  meeting  was  William  Cullen 
Bryant  of  whom  Lincoln  said  it  was 
worth  a  trip  to  New  York  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  The  press  of  the  city 
was  alert  to  the  importance  of  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  the  four  leading  papers 
printed  his  address  in  full.  His  appear- 
ance in  New  York  opened  the  way  for 
a  speaking  itinerary  in  New  England, 
which  allowed  the  people  to  hear  the 
man  who  had  become  known  to  them 
by  reputation  as  the  conqueror  of 
Douglas. 

Lincoln's  pleasing  manner  and 
unique  oratory  won  for  him  many  fol- 
lowers and  put  him  in  the  race  for  the 
presidency.  A  photograph  taken  in 
New  York  at  the  time  the  address  was 
given  was  widely  circulated  and  had 
much  to  do  with  introducing  him  to 
the  people  during  the  campaign  which 
followed  his  nomination. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
a  brief  outline  of  the  address  at  Coop- 
er Institute  in  order  that  his  argument 
may  be  followed  easily : 

OUTLINE 

INTRODUCTION 

a.  Excerpt  from  Douglas  speech  fur- 
nishes text  and  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussion. 

b.  The  text — "Our  fathers,  when 
they  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question 
just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we 
do  now." 

c.  The  inquiry — "What  was  the  un- 
derstanding those  fathers  had  of  the 
question  mentioned  ?  " 

d.  The  fathers — The  thirty-nine  who 
signed  the  original  instrument. 

e.  The  question — "Does  the  proper 
division  of  local  from  federal  author- 
ity, or  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  terri- 
tories?" 

f.  The  issue — Douglas  the  affirma- 
tive and  Republicans  the  negative. 

ARGUMENT 

1.  Occasions  when  fathers  acted  on 
the  issue: 


a.  1784 — Congress  of  Confedera- 
tion :  four  fathers  endorse  measures. 

b.  1787 — Congress  of  Confedera- 
tion: three  fathers  endorse  meas- 
ures. 

c.  1789  —  First  Congress  under 
Constitution:  sixteen  fathers  unani- 
mous and  George  Washington  also 
concurs. 

d.  1789 — Congress  in  Mississippi 
Territorial  Act:  three  fathers  en- 
dorse measure. 

e.  1804 — Congress  in  Louisiana 
Territorial  Act:  two  fathers  endorse 
measure. 

f.  1820 — Congress  on  Missouri 
question:  two  fathers  express  opin- 
ion. 

2.  Summary  of  the  fathers'  acts  on 
the  issue: 

a.  Twenty-three  of  thirty-nine 
acted  on  question  which  they  "un- 
derstood just  as  well  and  even  better 
than  we  do  now." 

b.  Sixteen  not  shown  to  have 
acted  on  issue.  Left  no  record  but  no 
reason  to  imply  they  would  have 
acted  differently  than  contempor- 
aries. 

c.  Twenty-one  of  twenty-three 
give  positive  evidence  of  attitude  to- 
ward prohibition  of  slavery  in  fed- 
eral territories. 

d.  Of  the  sixteen  who  left  no  di- 
rect record  parallel  questions  show 
all  but  one  of  them  to  have  shown 
same  attitude  towards  prohibition  of 
slavery. 

3.  Amendatory  articles  to  Constitu- 
tion considered: 

a.  Those  who  claim  federal  con- 
trol of  slavery  in  the  territories  is 
unconstitutional  point  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

b.  Supreme  Court  in  Dred  Scott 
case  pointed  to  fifth  amendment  vio- 
lating basic  document. 

c.  Douglas  and  adherents  point  to 
tenth  amendment  as  out  of  harmony 
with  instrument. 

d.  Sixteen  of  the  fathers  acted  on 
these  amendments. 

e.  Presumptuous  to  affirm  amend- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  main 
body  of  instrument. 

f.  No  man  anywhere  living  in  the 
century  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  framed  is  on  record  as  believing 
the  Government  was  forbidden  to 
control  slavery  in  the  territories. 

4.  Not   bound   to   follow   implicitly 
what  fathers  did: 

a.  Should  not  reject  all  progress 
and  improvement. 

b.  If  we  supplant  policy  of  fathers 
it  must  be  shown  by  conclusive  evi- 
dence and  clear  argument  that  their 
great  authority  cannot  stand. 

c.  Anyone  has  a  right  to  enforce 
his   own   position   by  truthful   evi- 


dence, but  no  right  to  mislead  others 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  fathers  on  a 
question  they  understood  better  than 
we  do. 

d.  The  fathers  marked  slavery  as 
an  evil  not  to  be  extended. 

5.  Reviews  the  South's  charges 
against  Republicanism: 

a.  Sectional — Denies  the  charge 
as  presented  and  points  to  the  right 
or  wrong  done  to  a  section  of  the 
country  as  basic. 

b.  Revolutionary  —  Refutes  the 
claim  by  showing  allegiance  to  the 
old  and  tried  policy  of  the  fathers. 

c.  Agitators — Insists  that  those 
who  are  attempting  to  introduce  in- 
novations are  the  agitators. 

d.  Insurrectionists — Slave  insur- 
rections are  no  more  common  now 
than  they  were  before  Republican 
Party  was  organized.  Slaves  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party. 

6.  Reviews  the  aggressive  attitude 
of  the  South: 

a.  Would  break  up  the  Republican 
Party  but  cannot  destroy  judgment 
and  feeling  by  breaking  up  organ- 
izations that  rally  around  it. 

b.  Would  break  up  the  Union  un- 
less allowed  to  construe  and  enforce 
Constitution  as  they  please. 

c.  Constitutional  right  to  take 
slaves  into  Federal  territory  as  in- 
terpreted by  Supreme  Court. 

d.  Constitutional  question  of  prop- 
erty in  man  decided  by  the  fathers. 

e.  Would  not  abide  the  election  of 
a  Republican  president  but  destroy 
the  Union. 

7.  Admonishes  Republicans: 

a.  Should  make  every  effort  to- 
wards peace  and  harmony  in  the 
country. 

b.  Do  what  is  possible  to  satisfy 
southern  people  by  leaving  them 
alone. 

8.  The  right  and  wrong  of  slavery: 

a.  The  South  would  have  us  cease 
to  call  slavery  wrong. 

b.  They  would  have  us  overthrow 
our  Free  State  Constitutions  which 
call  slavery  wrong. 

c.  They  demand  full  national  rec- 
ognition that  slavery  is  morally 
right. 

d.  In  view  of  our  moral,  social, 
and  political  responsibilities,  can  we 
yield  to  their  view? 

e.  Wrong  as  slavery  is  we  can  yet 
afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  but 
can  we  allow  it  to  spread  into  terri- 
tories and  free  states  where  our 
votes  will  prevent  it? 

CONCLUSION 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  under- 
stand it." 
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COOPER  INSTITUTE  PRELIMINARIES 


No  single  event  contributed  more  to  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  than  his  address  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York,  and  no  incident  preliminary  to  his  nomina- 
tion so  greatly  embarrassed  him  during  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  address  as  the  fact  of  his  having  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  address. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  recently 
acquired  a  remarkable  collection  of  contemporary  source 
material  collected  by  Cephas  Brainerd,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Union.  The  manuscripts,  broadsides,  campaign  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  circulars,  clippings,  and  so  on,  now 
available,  allow  one  to  approach  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  just  what  did  occur  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  Lincoln's  appearance  at 
Cooper  Institute  in  February,  1860. 

James  A.  Briggs  of  Brooklyn,  on  behalf  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Lecture  Course  which  was  presented  during  the 
winter  in  Beecher's  church,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
reference  to  his  appearing  as  one  of  the  speakers  and 
mentioned  that  they  would  pay  him  two  hundred  dollars, 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  expenses  and  a  small  honor- 
arium. 

In  the  correspondence  that  followed  it  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  time  would  not  permit  his  pre- 
paring a  formal  lecture  he  might  have  to  speak  on  a  po- 
litical subject,  and  on  November  13,  1859  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Briggs  as  follows: 

"I  will  be  on  hand  and  in  due  time  will  notify  you  of 
the  exact  date.  I  believe  after  all  that  I  will  make  a  po- 
litical speech  of  it.  You  have  no  objection?  I  would  like 
to  know  in  advance  whether  I  am  also  to  lecture  or  speak 
in  New  York". 

Lincoln  did  not  receive  any  advance  notice  that  the 
lecture,  supposed  to  be  delivered  in  Beecher's  church  in 
Brooklyn,  had  been  announced  for  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York,  and  it  was  not  until  he  arrived  that  he  learned 
a  change  of  meeting-place  had  been  made. 

The  address  was  held  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  usual 
Plymouth  Lecture  Course  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  was 
charged  for  admission.  The  occasion  was  a  tremendous 
success  which  aroused  two  different  political  groups  to 
action.  One  group  was  the  Central  Republican  Campaign 
Club  which  was  especially  interested  in  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Seward. 

Supplementing  to  some  degree  the  lecture  course  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  of  New 
York  had  invited  speakers  to  address  them.  As  early  as 
1857  the  Honorable  Cassius  M.  Clay  had  delivered  to 
them  an  address  for  which  an  admission  price  was  asked. 
In  January,  1860,  one  month  before  Lincoln's  appearance, 
the  Honorable  Frank  P.  Blair  gave  at  Cooper  Institute 
one  of  the  "pay  political  lectures"  as  the  Union  called 
them. 


It  is  not  strange  that  Lincoln's  speech,  also  given  in 
Cooper  Institute  where  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Union  held  forth,  would  be  associated  by  many  with  their 
organization.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  be  received 
with  some  favor  in  New  York  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  because  of  the  address,  the  supporters 
of  Seward  took  occasion  in  one  of  their  meetings  to  at- 
tempt to  discredit  Lincoln  for  receiving  a  fee  for  a  po- 
litical address  and  to  give  a  general  condemnation  of 
the  policy  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  which 
they  associated  with  Lincoln's  visit. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Briggs  who  had  corresponded  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln about  his  Brooklyn  engagement  happened  to  be  in 
Clinton  Hall  where  the  Central  Republican  Campaign 
Club  had  convened,  and  when  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  made  he  arose  to  defend  him  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  no  manner  responsible  for  what 
occurred,  and  he  did  not  come  here  at  all  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union;  but  he 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Plymouth  course, 
in  Beecher's  church,  at  Brooklyn,  and  to  select  his  own 
subject.  It  was  known  afterwards,  however,  that  he 
would  speak  on  a  political  subject,  and  the  managers  of 
the  affair  concluded  instead  of  having  it  in  Mr.  Beecher's 
church  to  have  it  in  Cooper  Institute,  where  more  people 
could  hear  it".  Mr.  Briggs  continued  that:  "So  far  as 
charging  for  Republican  addresses  was  concerned,  he  did 
not  approve  of  it;  but  he  would  not  sit  still  and  hear  Mr. 
Lincoln  arraigned,  because  he  was  innocent  of  any  im- 
proper conduct". 

The  other  group  which  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  incident  was  the  opposition  party  which 
published  critical  statements  about  Lincoln's  fees  for  po- 
litical speeches. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March  C.  F.  McNeil  wrote  to 
Lincoln,  enclosing  a  clipping  from  an  eastern  paper  which 
stated  that  Lincoln  had  charged  two  hundred  dollars  for 
a  political  address.  These  facts  Lincoln  admitted  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  McNeil: 

"Last  October  I  was  requested  by  letter  to  deliver  some 
sort  of  speech  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  in  Brooklyn — 
two  hundred  dollars  being  offered  in  the  first  letter.  I 
wrote  that  I  could  do  it  in  February,  provided  they  would 
take  a  political  speech  if  I  could  find  time  to  get  up  no 
other.  They  agreed;  and  subsequently  I  informed  them 
the  speech  would  have  to  be  a  political  one.  When  I 
reached  New  York,  I  for  the  first  time  learned  that  the 
place  was  changed  to  'Cooper  Institute'.  I  made  the 
speech,  and  left  for  New  Hampshire,  where  I  have  a  son 
at  school,  neither  asking  for  pay,  nor  having  any  offered 
me.  Three  days  after  a  check  for  two  hundred  dollars 
was  sent  tome  at  New  Hampshire;  and  I  took  it,  and  did 

not   know  it  was   wrong.    My   understanding  now   is 

though  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time— that  they  did 
charge  for  admittance  to  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  that 
they  took  in  more  than  twice  two  hundred  dollars". 
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COOPER  INSTITUTE  AFTERMATH 


The  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Cooper  Institute 
was  the  most  far-reaching  political  speech  which  he  de- 
livered previous  to  his  inauguration  as  President.  It  was 
the  oration  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
effort  to  his  nomination  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  When 
it  is  carefully  studied  and  its  aftermath  duly  appreciated, 
it  becomes  a  message  of  unusual  significance. 

The  dynamic  influence  of  the  Institute  speech  is  not 
limited  to  the  very  favorable  impression  which  it  made 
upon  its  hearers,  nor  can  its  accepted  worth  as  a  widely 
distributed  campaign  document  overshadow  another  equal- 
ly valuable  contribution  which  was  to  result  from  its  de- 
livery. The  psychological  effect  which  the  speech  had  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself  was  of  tremendous  importance 
and  must  not  be  minimized  in  any  attempt  to  analyze  the 
values  accruing  from  the  delivery  of  the  famous  address. 

It  was  at  Cooper  Institute  that  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
provincial  debator  and  stump  speaker  emerged  from  a 
wilderness  forum  and  achieved  the  roll  of  an  eloquent 
statesman  speaking  on  the  most  important  lecture  plat- 
form in  America's  greatest  city.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Abraham  Lincoln  here  received  the  nod  of  approval 
from  the  intelligentsia  with  no  less  a  celebrity  than  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  as  its  spokesman.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Lincoln  shook  off  that  inferiority  complex,  the  buga- 
boo of  so  many  truly  great  men,  and  planned  to  strike  out 
boldly  for  recognition. 

Just  what  Lincoln  hoped  to  gain  by  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  in  the  east,  other  than  the  two  hundred 
dollar  fee  which  would  enable  him  to  visit  his  son  then 
at  school  in  New  England,  is  not  known.  Possibly  the  po- 
litical significance  of  the  engagement  did  not  dawn  upon 
him  until  he  learned  upon  reaching  New  York  that  his 
address  would  be  delivered  in  a  famous  auditorium  in  that 
city,  rather  than  in  the  Brooklyn  church  where  he  un- 
derstood it  would  be  given. 

Mr.  R.  C.  McCormick,  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
greeted  Lincoln  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  states  that 
an  old  Illinois  acquaintance  of  former  years  met  Lincoln 
in  the  city  and  that  the  following  conversation  passed  be- 
tween them: 

Lincoln:  "Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared  since  you  left 
Illinois?" 

B:  "I  have  made  $100,000  and  lost  all.  How  is  it  with 
you,  Mr.  Lincoln?" 

Lincoln:  "I  have  the  cottage  at  Springfield  and  about 
$8,000  in  money.  If  they  make  me  Vice-president  with 
Seward,  as  some  say  they  will,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
increase  it  to  $20,000,  and  that  is  as  much  as  any  man 
ought  to  want." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
in  1856,  unknown  to  Lincoln,  his  name  had  been  submitted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-presidency  and  one  hundred 
ten  votes  were  cast  for  him,  second  only  in  number  to 
Dayton,  the  nominee.  Lincoln  could  not  have  forgotten 
this  remarkable  showing  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  an  or- 
ganized effort  on  his  behalf  and  with  Seward,  an  eastern- 


er, at  the  head  of  the  ticket  his  availability  as  a  western 
man  would  make  his  nomination  as  Vice-president  almost 
certain.  The  conversation  with  the  old  friend  in  Illinois 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  this  was  in  reality  his  highest 
hope  up  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  famous  Cooper 
Institute  address.  It  is  possible  that  he  thought  the 
eastern  visit  would  contribute  something  to  his  candidacy 
as  Vice-president. 

Immediately  after  the  congratulatory  words  and  hand- 
shaking at  Cooper  Institute,  Lincoln  accompanied  a  few 
friends  to  the  rooms  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  where  a  sup- 
per in  his  honor  was  served.  One  of  the  hosts  stated, 
"All  were  delighted  with  the  rude  good  humor  of  the  guest, 
who  was  in  excellent  spirits  over  his  success  at  the  In- 
stitute. His  jokes  were  many  and  mirth  provoking  in  the 
extreme.  At  a  late  hour  we  parted,  impressed  with  the 
originality  and  excellence  of  his  character.  There  was 
a  magnanimity  of  bearing,  an  exposure  of  heart,  and  an 
irrepressible  humor  altogether  refreshing." 

It  may  have  been  at  this  complimentary  dinner,  ar- 
ranged by  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club, 
that  Lincoln  first  concluded  that  there  might  be  some 
chance  for  him  to  secure  the  nomination  to  the  higher  of- 
fice rather  than  the  Vice-presidency.  He  found  that  this 
aggressive  group  of  young  men  were  enthusiastic  about 
his  speech.  They  were  responsible  for  having  it  put  in 
print  in  a  special  edition.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  a 
distinguished  senator  that  no  acts  of  his  New  York  friends 
had  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  printing,  by  this  group, 
of  the  Cooper  Institute  speech. 

Lincoln  gave  no  indications  of  the  inward  feelings  which 
must  have  been  aroused  within  him  by  the  success  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  speech.  As  he  journeyed  through  New 
England  he  made  speeches  at  many  cities  in  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  but  purposely  steered 
clear  of  Massachusetts  which  was  already  pledged  to  Se- 
ward. He  most  certainly  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  com- 
petitor to  Seward,  yet  apparently  he  did  not  wish  to  pledge 
himself  to  him. 

One  who  carefully  observed  Lincoln's  itinerary  in  New 
England  and  his  reaction  to  the  coming  Presidential  race 
has  given  us  this  brief  summary  of  Lincoln's  behavior: 

"During  his  hurried  visit  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, he  (Lincoln)  was  frequently  bantered  as  to  the  forth- 
coming Presidential  nomination  of  the  Republicans,  the 
fact  being  apparent  that  he  was  the  strong  man  of  the 
west,  but  he  showed  no  anxiety  in  the  matter,  and  con- 
stantly expressed  the  opinion  that  the  party  wanted  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Seward." 

Although  Lincoln's  name  had  been  mentioned  by  west- 
ern friends  for  over  a  year  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  it  was  not  until  his  return  from  the  east  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  anticipation  in  his  replies  to 
those  who  broached  the  subject  of  his  candidacy.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Cooper  Institute  success  was  the 
magic  performance  which  gave  him  confidence  to  drive 
on  for  the  nomination  to  the  Presidency. 
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PRINTING  THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE  ADDRESS 


The  printing  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  address  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  at  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  City  on  February  27,  1860,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  his  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  address  was  first  published  in  the  New  York 
papers  the  day  after  its  delivery. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Horace  Greeley's  paper, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  had  the  original  manuscript 
from  which  the  address  was  set  in  type  by  Amos  J. 
Cummings  who  claimed  to  have  been  the  compositor. 
Cummings  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  Tribune 
office  after  the  speech  at  the  Institute  to  read  proof.  This 
copy  was  made  available  to  the  other  papers  and  served 
as  the  master  galley-proof. 

The  address  was  immediately  put  in  pamphlet  form 
under  the  caption  "Press  and  Tribune  Documents  for 
1860,  No.  1"  and  with  a  subhead,  "Great  Speech  of  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York, 
Feb.  27,  1860."  Just  above  this  subhead  was  the  theme 
of  the  address,  "The  Testimony  of  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  just  below  the  subhead  was  the  line, 
"Price  60  cents  per  100  or  $5.00  per  1000." 

On  Wednesday,  March  15,  shortly  after  arrival  home 
from  his  New  England  trip,  Lincoln  made  arrangements 
to  have  his  New  York  speech  printed  locally.  Bailhache 
and  Baker  brought  out  the  address  in  a  fourteen-page  pam- 
phlet under  the  title,  "Speech  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  New  York,  in  vindication  of  the  Policy  of  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Delivered  in  the  Cooper  Institute, 
February  27,  1860." 

It  was  neither  the  Tribune  pamphlet  nor  the  Spring- 
field copy  which  pleased  Lincoln  most,  but  a  more  elab- 
orate printing  of  the  address  supervised  by  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union,  which  organization  had  been 
his  host  during  the  New  York  visit.  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  told  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris  that  this  pamphlet  was 
the  only  thing  of  his  which  he  had  seen  handsomely 
printed — everything  else,  he  said,  had  been  in  news- 
papers and  public  documents. 

One  other  printing  of  the  address  must  be  mentioned 
before  reviewing  some  of  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Nott  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union,  with  reference  to  the  careful 
printing  of  the  edition  revised  by  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  A  pamphlet  was  published  subsequent  to  May 
23,  called  Evening  Journal  Tracts — No.  5  with  a  caption, 
"National  Politics."  This  was  followed  by  the  subject, 
"Speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  Delivered  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  Monday,  February  27,  1860."  The 
pamphlet  contained  ten  pages  and  was  advertised  for 
sale  by  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  at  2  cents  each, 
20  cents  a  dozen,  $1.00  per  hundred,  and  $8.00  per 
thousand. 

One  of  the  above  pamphlets  was  enclosed  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Nott  on  May  23,  1860. 
Some  excerpts  from  the  letter  follow: 
Dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  your  address  in  New  York. 

We  (the  Young  Men's  Rep.  Union)  design  to  publish 
a  new  edition  in  larger  type  &  better  form,  with  such 
notes  &  references  as  will  best  attract  readers  seeking 
information.  Have  you  any  memoranda  of  your  investiga- 
tions which  you  would  approve  of  inserting? 

I  desire  that  it  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be. 
Most  of  the  emendations  are  trivial  &  do  not  affect  the 
substance — all  are  merely  suggested  for  your  judgment. 

I  cannot  help  adding  that  this  speech  is  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  condensed  English.  After  some  ex- 
perience in  criticising  for  Reviews,  I  find  hardly  any- 
thing to  touch  &  nothing  to  omit.  It  is  the  only  one  I 


know  of,  which  I  cannot  shorten  and — like  a  good  arch 
— moving  one  word  tumbles  a  whole  sentence  down. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  C.  Nott 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  Mr.  Nott  on  May  31,  and  such 
portions  of  this  letter  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  suggested  revisions  are  excerpted: 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Of  course  I  would  not  object  to,  but  would  be  pleased 
rather,  with  a  more  perfect  edition  of  that  speech  .  .  . 

So  far  as  it  is  intended  merely  to  improve  in  grammar, 
and  elegance  of  composition,  I  am  quite  agreed;  but  I 
do  not  wish  the  sense  changed,  or  modified,  to  a  hair's 
breadth.  .  .  .  On  page  5  your  proposed  grammatical 
change  would  certainly  do  no  harm — The  "impudently 
absurd"  I  stick  to — The  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting 
"we"  turns  the  sense  exactly  wrong — The  striking  out 
"upon  it"  leaves  the  sense  too  general  and  incomplete — 
The  sense  is  "act  as  they  acted  upon  that  question" — 
not  as  they  acted  generally. 

After  considering  your  proposed  changes  on  page  7, 
I  do  not  think  them  material,  but  I  am  willing  to  defer 
to  you  in  relation  to  them. 

On  page  9,  striking  out  "to  us"  is  probably  right — 
The  word  "lawyer's"  I  wish  retained.  The  word  "Courts" 
struck  out  twice,  I  wish  reduced  to  "Court"  and  retained 
— "Court"  as  a  collection  more  properly  governs  the 
plural  "have"  as  I  understand — "The"  preceding 
"Court,"  in  the  latter  case,  must  also  be  retained — The 
words  "quite"  "as"  &  "or"  on  the  same  page,  I  wish  re- 
tained. The  italicising, — and  quotation  marking,  I  have 
no  objection  to. — 

I  return  your  copy  of  the  speech,  together  with  one 
printed  here,  under  my  own  hasty  supervising — That  at 
New  York  was  printed  without  any  supervision  by  me — 
If  you  conclude  to  publish  a  new  edition,  allow  me  to  see 
the  proof-sheets. — 

Your  friend  and  servant 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  August  28  Mr.  Nott  again  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  stat- 
ing that  "Mr.  Judd  insists  on  our  printing  the  revised 
edition  of  your  Cooper  Institute  speech  without  waiting 
to  send  you  the  proofs."  Nott  then  mentioned  two  small 
errors  he  had  discovered  which  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  correct,  one  with  reference  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  term  in 
Congress  and  another  in  a  quotation  where  the  word 
"delegated"  was  used  instead  of  "granted."  With  these 
and  the  former  corrections  made,  Mr.  Nott  sent  the  re- 
vised copy  to  the  press.  The  introduction  was  dated 
September  1860. 

On  September  17  Mr.  Nott  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln stating  that  he  was  sending  250  copies  of  the  re- 
vised pamphlets.  The  copies  had  not  reached  Lincoln  on 
September  22  when  he  wrote  to  Nott  thanking  him  for 
his  generosity  and  explaining  about  the  two  apparent 
mistakes  Nott  had  mentioned  in  the  letter  dated  August 
28. 

Aside  from  the  several  issues  of  the  thirty-two  page 
pamphlet  in  1860,  a  later  edition  was  published  which 
carried  a  four-page  introduction  and  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Lincoln  and  Nott,  eleven  new 
pages  in  all,  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  added  to  the 
preliminary  pages  of  the  pamphlet.  In  1907  another 
facsimile  was  printed  with  this  inscription  on  the  back 
cover: 

"This  is  a  facsimile  of  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  Ad- 
dress as  used  by  him  for  presentation  to  his  friends,  and 
now,  in  this  reprint  of  which  there  shall  be  but  eleven 
hundred  copies,  it  is  used  as  the  souvenir  of  the  Lincoln 
Dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
given  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  February  12th,  1907." 
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The  Cooper  "Union  Meeting 
Jveline  D.  Brainerd 

One  of  the  rare  documents  of  the  campaign  of  1860  is 

e. 

Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  speech  annotated,  by  Charles  Nott 

A 

and  Cephas  Bra inerd.   The  Tribune  had  printed  the  speech  the 
morning  after  it  was  delivered  and  Horace  Greeley  had  pub- 
lished it  in  a  cheap  pamphlet  for  distribution.  But  these 


two***-  young  men  who  had  had  a  gread  deal  to  do  with  bringij  g 
about  that  historic  meeting,  saw  here  a  chance  to  prove  to  the 
skeptical  ^ast  that  the  candidate  from  Illinois  was  no  ignorant 
frontiersman,  no  spell  binder,  but  a  man  of  wide  reading,  exact 
knowledge,  a  trined  lawyer,  a  statesman. 

The  story  of  that  meeting  and  that  pamphlet  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  enthusiastic  youth  accomplishing  they  knew  not  what, 
and  shows  again  how  little  considered  outside  his  own  region 
was  the  man  upon  whom,  in  a  twelvemonth,  the  fate  of  a  nation 
was  to  be  laid.   The  story  begin-  with  this  letter  from  Chariot;  )*>)•»- 

3.  Nott,  then  a  young  lawyer,  later  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims: 

"  L»  W^ll  sr;  H«^  Kik- 
w  Dear  oir:  f^nu.^\^^'M  t-tUo 

»»  The  "Young  Mens  Central  Republican  Union"  of  this  City 
very  earnestly  desire  that  you  should  deliver — what  I  term — a 
political  lecture — during  the  ensuing  month.   The  peculiarities 
of  the  case  are  these  -  A  series  of  lectures  has  been  determined 
upon  -  The   first  was  delivered  by  ttr,  Blair  of  ot.  Louis  a 
short  time  ago  -  the  second  will  be  in  a  few  days  by  Mr.  !.  M. 
Clay,  and  the  thir^d  we  would  prefer  to  have  from  you,  rather 
than  from  any  other  person.  Of  the  audience  I  should  add  that 
it  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  political  meetii  .   These  lectures 
have  been  contrived  to  call  out  our  better,:  but  busier  citizens, 


c 


-2- 

who  never  attend  political  meetings.  A  large  part  of  the  audience 
would  also  consist  of  ladies.   The  time  we  should  prefer,  would 
be  about  the  middle  of  March.,  but  if  any  earlier  or  later  day 
will  be  more  convenient  for  you  we  would  alter  our  arrangements, 

ip  Allow  me  to  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  welcomin 
you  to  Hew  York.  You  are,  I  believe,  an  entire  stranger  to  your 
Republican  brethren  here,  but  they  have  for  you  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  yourcelebrat&d  contest  with  Judge  Douglas  awoke  their 
4»4e¥e«4-  warmest  sympathy  &  admiration.   Those  of  us  who  are 
"in  the  ranks"  would  regard  your  presence  as  a  very  material 
aid;  and  as  an  honor  &   pleasure  which  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express, 

Respectfully  &c. 

Charles  C.  Nott. 
To  Hon  Abram  Lincoln.  / ' 

This  is  the  letter  that  brought  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Cooper 
Union,  there  to  deliver  the  address  that  won  the  Sast  and  made 
him  President.   The  young  men  who  sent  the  invitation  were  quite 
unknown,  just  beginning  to  make  their  way  in  business  and  the 
professions.   They  had  taken  their  first  lessons  in  politics 
as  a  Fremont  and  Dayton  Club,  four  years  ©allies?  before.   ThQy 
had  had  great  success  in  getting  up  public  meetings  but  their 
speakers  had  all  aeen   men  well  known  in  the  3ast  and  certain  to 
bring  an  audience.  Of  this  venture,  however,  they  were  by  no 
means  confident.   Among  Cephas  jsrainer&'s  papers  is  an  enthus- 
iastic account  of  the  meeting  when  Cassius  K.  Clay,  the  ICentucky 
orator,  spoke;  but  a  letter  written  to  his  sister  just  before 
the  Cooper  Institute  meeting  does  not  mention  it,  and  if  Vu.unfv*- 
after  Lincoln's  speech  the  letter  wa&  not  thought  worth  pre- 
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servation. 

Mr.  Lincoln1 a  answer  to  the  Union1 s  invitation  is  lost, 
but  Mr.  Mott  reiaemberaVits  contents  well*  Mr.  Lincoln  \yj\M^> 
answered  that  he  would  come,  but  he  was  poor  and  would  have 
to  charge  $200.   There  was  t£z*Au&>  at^as  the  young  chairman  of 
the  lecture  committee  put  it,  "a  row**.   Everybody  except  my- 
self was  opposed  to  such  a  precedent  and  said  we  had  paid 
much  less  to  much  more  able  and  eminent  men."  .finally  out 
of  regard  for  Fott's  earnest  desire  to  hove  this  particular 
lecturer  the  others  yielded  and  then  faced  the  task  they  had 
undertaken  in  bringing  a  western  stump  speaker  before  one  of 
their  picked  3 few  York  audiences. 

A   Brooklyn  group  that   had  earlier  given  up  a  Lincoln  *»^ 
meeting  for  fear  that  no  one  weald  oome  to  hear  him,  now  pro- 
posed that  if  the  Union  would  work  up  an  audience  they  would 
pay  the  expenses  by  a  twenty-five  cent  door  fee,  pocketing 
of  course  <££$   balance.   This  somewhat  relieved  the  worried 
committee  for  the  meeting  was  but  a  fortnight  away,  and  se- 
curing an  audience  was  enough  ox  a  task  without  the  specter 
of  a  deficit  stalking  beside.   Besides  Charles  Tott,  among 
the  young  fellows  who  put  in  a  busy  two  weeks,  were  Benjamin 
F.  Kanierre,  Frank  ..'..  Ballard,  Richard  E.  McOormick,  Jr., 
Cephas  Brainerd,  all  later  well  known  figures  in  New  York. 
McCormick  was  the  press  agent,  Brainerd  was  bill-sticker  and 
saved  the  Union1  s  money,  by  running  around  himself  witii 
posters,  one  of  which  would  notsrbe  a  colletctorTs  item  indeed. 

The  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  Monday,  February  27th. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  town  on  Saturday  morning.   On  his  way  from 
Philadelphia  he  had  read  the  inch  wide  notice  in  the  patter: 

A 
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Hon.  Abram  Lincoln  of  Illinois 
fill  Speak  At  Ehe 

Cooler  Institute 
On  Monday  Evening,  Feb.  27 
To  The 
Republicans  of  New  York 


Till  then,  through  some  misunderstanding  he  still  thought 
he  was  to  speak  in  Brooklyn  before  a  church  ,00c iety.  Cooper 


Union,  [in  those  daysj  had  a  name  throughout  the  lanft»V 
He  spent  part  of  Saturday  fitting  his  speech  to  this  new 
setting. 

-hat  else  Mr.  Lincoln  did  those  three  days  is  curious- 
ly vague.   Of  course  some  members  of  the  Union  called,  but 
used  to  welcoming  notables  knowing  Iview  York  and  known  to  it, 
apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  these  young,  men  that  here 
was  a  stranger  whom  it  was  their  business  to  make  comfortable. 
At  sometime  they  did  a  bit  of  looking  after  their  lion  for 
there  was  later  .iscussion  as  1       sr  Richard  IfcCormie  ., 

i  A~o  the  tribune  went  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  Brady fs,  the  phot.    b.er  or  some  one  else,  and  whether 
he  went  to  h+4  pfrtU,(i  f  and  if  so  with  whom  and  why. 

It  was  doubtless  Richard  McCozmick     atormed  the 
office  of  Ho  ace  Greeley  with  the  complete  manuscript  and 
the  de         it  oe  printed  in  full.   That  keen  editor 
gave  no    mis e, but  he  wa  one  of  the  audience  at  Cooper 

<uJL 

Union  and   the   speech  appeared,   in  full  not   alone   in  the 
Tribune,    but   in  two   other  papers.      The  manuscript,    however, 
that  would   bo  treasure   of  any   collection  today,   no  doubt 

it   into   the   Tribune   scrap  basket,    along  with  society  notes 
and   the  day's  news   items.. 

Happily   an  early   and  ardent  Lineoln-for-President  fan. 

George   B.  Ai**'^      came,  to  ma-ire    tihiii    -'  n  r ,  1 1  .jjiiitnMtoo    uf  his   hero. 

A 

He  describes  findia  .   Lcoln  alone  in  a  little  ground  floor 
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room  back  of  the  office  in  the  -Istor  House,  working  over 
his  speech.  On  leaving  the  visitor  had  a  sudden  thought. 
.'/ould  Mr.  Lincoln  like  to  he:  r  Beecher?  He  would,  and  ^"u<^  i^o-c^ 
*;.*""¥'  to  'the  Brooklyn  Church  the  next  morning.  His  host 
describes  his  guest  as  he  stood  during  the  prayer  at  the 
morning  service  towering  above  the  congregation. 

*He  wore  a  turn  down  collar  over  a  m  t, 

showing  his  long  bony  neck  to  the  best  advantage.  Before 
the  service  was  over  everybody,  I  think,  was  a\  are  of  who 
the  singular  appearing  stranger  was** 

Brainerd,  in  reflecting  lonL  after  on  this  cavalier 
treatment  by  the  Union  said  that  not  one  of  their  group 
was  over  thirty,  or  of  any  eminence,  but  that  Ilr.  Lincoln 
seemed  not  to  expect  any  particular  attention.  However, 
after  the  election  when  General  Strong,  then  a  merchant 
in  New  York,  met  the  President  he  was  surprised  at  being 
greeted  by  name.  Mr.  Lincoln  laug  4ed  and  explained,  that 
on  the  day  of  the  Cooper  Union  address,  wit  i  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Strong     the 
only  person  who  called,  the  only  person  to   om  he  spoke 
during  that  long,  dreary,  i  [>wy  $sy.   Quoting  this  i.  ..ident 
I  ott  long  after  wrote  his  friend  Brainerd 

"Mr.  Lincoln     not  h  '     i     .s  literally,  and  General 
Strong  may  not  have  .     ted  it  accurately,  Nevertheless, 
I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  from  you  and  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  city,  llr.  Lincoln  received  precious  little  atten- 
tion on  the  2 7th  of  February,  I860.* 


The  officers  of  tne  Union  and  Mr.  Briggs  of  Brooklyn  4 t~t~u£if 
ched  anxiously  as  the  snow  fell  we  ]     e  sure.   The  Union 
had  a  reputation  to  keep  and  the  Brooklyn  association  had 
need  of  many  quarters  if  it  were  to  come  out  of  this  rash 
adventure  without  loss.  In  spite  of  the  storm  the  hall  was 
fairly  filled  with  an  audience  that  one  of  the  Union  modest- 
ly  described  as  ''satisfactory".  A  Tribune  rep orter\ wrote 
that  "since  the  days  of  Clay  and  V/ebster  no  man  had  spoken 
to  a  larger  assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture 
of  our  city,"  Mr.  Briggs  -a-M-ri  that  his  association  made 
about  four  dollars  over  the  expenses  I 

The  union  was  guiltless  of  self  advertising.   The 
press  notices  had  not  mentioned  its  name,  nor,  apparently 

s  it  mentioned  at  the  meeting.   These  young  enthusiasts 
were  content  to  do  the  work  and  have  such  headliners  as 
David  Dudley  Field  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches. 

One  of  the  anxious  r)romoters  j^g  left  a  picture  of 
the  figure  that  met  the  eyes  of  these  critical  Easterners :- 
"A  plain  man,  an  ungainly  man;  unadorned,  apparently  un- 
cultivated, showing  the  awkwardness  of  unconscious  rus- 
ticity. His  dress  that  night  before  a  Hew  York  audience 

s  the  most  unbecoming  that  a  f/iendTs  ingenuity  could 
have  devised  for  a  tall,  gdant  man:  a  black  frock  coat  ill- 
setting. and  too  short  for  him  in  the  body,  skirt  and  arms, 
a  rolling,  low  collar  disclosing  his  long  thin,  shrivelled 
throat,  uncovered  and  exposed.  No  man  in  all  New  York 
appeared  that  night  more  simple,  more  unassuming,  more 
modest,  more  unpretentious,  more  conscious  of  his  own  defects, 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  ;/ 
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For  the  most  part  doubtless  the  listeners  had  come  as 
had  another  of  the  committee,  expecting  "some  specimen 
of  western  stump  speaking.   Of  course  the  speech  contained 
nothing  of  the  kind.**"  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  the  address 
without  reference  to  any  manuscript.   It  contained  :uite  a 
number  of  things  as  delivered  which  are  not  printed  in  the 
address.   Some  of  them  I  have  since  seen  in  the  speech  which 
he  subsequently  delivered  on  his  trip  in  New  England.   In 
fact  the  speech  he  really  made  and  those  made  in  the  ^ast, 
werrc-sdl  versions  of  the  written  argument.   The  Cooper  Union 
address,  however,  was  written  out,  as  it  is  now  printed  or  as 

it  was  printed  in  the  Republican  Union  edition  with  the  notes 
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which  I  have  mentioned.11  The  closely  knit  paragraphs  swept 

to  their  close.   The  final  words  rang  through  the  low  arched 
hall. 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it." 

Whatever,  at  first  sight  of  the  man  from  Illinois  his 
New  York  hearers  had  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
enthusiasm  at  his  close.   But  for  the  members  of  that  weary 
committee,-  well,  their  Union  had  won  another  success;  "that 
was  that.   Triumphant,  but  all  unwitting  of  what  they  had  in 
fact  done,  they  went  home  to  bed!  Only  two,  Charles  Nott  and 
Hiram  Barney,  afterward  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Few  York, 
went  with  the  speaker  to  the  Athajheum  Club  for  a  very  simple 
supper.  Five  or  six  Republicans  who  had  not  been  at  the 
meeting  chanced  to  be  there  and  were  asked  to  join  them.   So 
far  were  any  of  them  from  thinking  of  Lincoln  as  the  corning 
man  that  he  was  asked  quit a  artlessly  what  candidate  he  thought 


would  be  moat  likely  to  carry  Illinois.   Kis  reply  caught  at 
least  Hott's  attention, 

"Illinois,"  he  said,  "is  a  state  in  three  parts.   In 
northern  Illinois  Mr.  Seward,  would  have  a  larger  majority 
than  I  could  get.   In  the  Middle  Illinois  I  think  I  could 
call  out  a  larger  vote.   In  southern  Illinois  it  would  make 
no  difference  who  was  the  candidate." 

•hen   the  party  broke  up  Htr.  Barney  said,  "Mr.  Kott  is  going 
down  town,  he  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  the  Astor  House." 
They   started  on  foot,  but  Lincoln  walking  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  new  shoes,  Mr.  Hott  suggested  riding.  As  the  Sixth 
Avenue  car  trundled  slowly  along  they  talked  of  civil  service 
reform,  then  an  idealist's  dream,  but  which  at  once  interested 
this  western  politician.   In  the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's 

aare  his  escort  bade  him  good-bye,  explaining  that  the  car 
went  by  the  side  door  of  the  hotel.   3?he  young  man  looked  back. 
Lincoln  was  sitting  there,  the  sole  passenger,  and  Tott  wished 
he  had  not  left  him,-"  not  because  he  was  a  distinguished 
stranger,  but  because  he  seemed  a  sad  and  lonely  man." 

The  next  time  Lincoln  went  to  the  Astor  House  he  was 
standing  erect  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by  four  white  horses 
and  acknowledging  the  loyal  shouts  of  the  thousands  who 
lined  the  way  to  greet  the  newly  elected  President.   Less 
than  five  ;     later  he  was  born^through  silent  and  weeping 
throngs  between  buildings  draped  in  black.   Dictators  have 
risen  to  power  and  fallen  within  so  short  a  time,  but  never 
perhaps  has  there  been  in  the  annals  of  orderly  government 
three  scenes,  so  close  together,  so  dramatic  in  their  con- 
trast as  these  three. 
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Between  that  February  eveni:;      \  i  nomi    i0j  1 
,o  of  the  lawyer  members  of  the  Union,  ]  ott  and  Brainerd, 
had  been  turni<     or  in  their  minds  the  use  in  the  cai  p  ign 
that  might  be  made  of  the  Cooper  Institute  addre   ,   nd  they 
lost  no  time  after  the  nomination  in  putting  their  idea 
into  effect.   On  the  very  'lay  that  Lincoln  wrote  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  Mr.  lot!     writing  him: 

*  "I  enclose  a  copy  of  your  address  in  1    "ork.   e, 
(the  Young  Hen's  Union)  design  to  publish  a  nev;  edition  in 
larger  type  and  better  form  with  such  notes  and  references 
as  will  best  attract  readers  seeking  information. 

"You  and  your  Festern  friends  I  think  underrate  this 
speech.   It  has  produced  a  greater  effect  here  than  any 
other  single  speech.   It  is  the  real  platform  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  must  carry  the  conservative  element  in  Tew  York, 
Hew  Jersey  and  lenn»u 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered  at  onee:- 

"Of  course  I  would  not  object  to,  but  would  3?ft£kea?  be 
pleased,  rather,  with  a  more  perfect  edition  of      speech. 

"I  did  not  preserve  memoranda  of  my  investigations, 
and  I  could  not  now  re-examine  and  make  notes,  without  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  which  I  cannot  now  bestow  upon  it.   Joue 
of  your  notes  I  do  not  understand. 

"oo  far  as  it  is  intended  merely  to  improve  the 
grammar  and  elegance  of  composition,  I  am  quite  agreed,  but 
I  do  not  wish  the  sense  modified  or  changed  by  a  hairsbreadth. . . • 

"If  you  conclude  to  publish  a  new  edition,  allow  me  to 
see  the  proof  sheets." 

"Improving  the  elegance  of  the  composition"  was  some- 

)"***.  JUL* 

thing  these   two  young  lawyers  hs±fc=as£  looked   on  as  necessary, 
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but  with  t  Is  permission  the,.  .  t  once  set  to  work  "determined 
that  every  statement  made  h  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  verified 
or  corrected,  and  that  he  should  stand  before  the  country  and 
the  world  wit!  every  assertion  that  he  had  made  reinforced  by 
historical  authorities  that  could  not  be  questioned.   While 
the  annotated  address        be  a  campaign  document,  it 
should  be  in  form  and  substance,  if  we  could  make  it  such, 
the  most  impressive  doc      ever  issued,  having  the  dignity 

history,  and  worthy  of  the  great,  historic  cause  for 
which  it  would  be  issued* H 

fhere  was  no  vacation  that  summer  for  these  two  vol- 
unteers.  "We  ransacked  all  the  material  available  in  Is 
York  libraries",  wrote  Brainerd,  ip  g  sent  to  Albany.  Tin- 
ally  we  left  but  one  point  not  verified  and  made  but  one 
correction. 

1  e  were  unable  to  find  a  letter  of  General  Washing- 
ton *s  to  which  Lincoln  hi  :  referred.   fe  searched  high  and 
low  in  biographies  of  Washington.   ]  r.  Lincoln  said  he  took 
it  fro  per,  as  he  recollected,  but  that  he  had  . 

seen  it  in  any  bi  ok.   I  called  on  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  but 
could  get  no  information  from  him.   3?hen  I  called  on  Mr. 
Richard  Eildredth.   He  had  never  seen  it  and  never  heard 
anything   >out  it.  As  a  last  resort  I  went  to  see  the  Rev. 

Goodeil,  the  editor  of  The  Principle,  an  anti-slavery 
paper  in  ]  ew  York.  He  was  a  wise,  learned  and  able  nan.  He 
said  he  did  not  believe  Washington  ever  wrote  any  such  letter, 
but  one  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ascribed  to  him.   I 
became  satisfied  that  it  '  as  not  authentic;  that  it  had  been 
de  up  by  some  extreme  anti-slavery  man,  as  a  letter  which 
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shington  ought  to  have  written  but  failed  t    ite.rt 
The  sole  mistake,  a;.     t  in   least  detail   &> 
stated  in  a  letter  of  ffott's:- 

nI  do  not  find  that  Abraham  taldwij  voted  on  the  Ordi- 

iiee  of  T87.   On  the  contrary  he  appears  not  to  h     eted 
with  Congress  during  the  sitting  of  the  Qonvention.  ...  I 
presume  you  will  not  want  the  historical  inaccuracy  (if 
it  is  such)  to  stand* 

"I  could  not  find  the  Journal  of  the  Confederation 
Congress  for  the  session  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  i*0* 
1787"  w4a±e  Mr*  Lincoln,  "and  in  stating  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  voted  for  its  passage  I  relied  on  a  communication  of 

.  Greeley,  over  his  own  signature,  published  in  the  Hew 
Yorlc  Reekly  Tribune  of  Oct.  15,  1859* . .  ♦Still  if  the  Journal 
itself  shows  differently,  of  course  it  is  right." 

Those  who  heard  the  address  spoken  had  various  memoi-ias 
of  phrases  not  found  in  the  printed  address,  an     inerd  al- 
i  id  tlu  t     speeeJb  as  delivered  o  \  1  ined  uite  a  num- 
ber of  tilings  not  preserved.   In  fact  the  sppech  Lincoln  really 
made  at  Cooper  Union  and  those  made  in  the  East  in  answer  to  the 
invitations  that  cane  in  so  scon  as  the  pre   :  rports  ;  >peared, 
were  all  versions  of  the  ritten  argument  s  printed  in  the  Jn*~-s 
TJnionN  edition. 

Just  in  time  for  the  campaign  the  work  was  finished. 
The  young  lawyers  were  content.  "hey   knew  they  hi  d  done  a 
good  job  editing,  l!o  one  looking  at  those  footnotes  could 
ever  again  say  that  the  candidate  was  an  untrained  man,  a 
demagogue.   It  was  for  those  rays  a  campaign  document  de 
luxe,  with  i'1     "        ad  type  and  glazed  <;over  with 
title  and  border  in  gold,   throughout  the  campaign  Lincoln 


kept        >ile   of   t  pansphleta  ready   to  hand  for  special 

UnMS 
Cillers.      It  was,    he   swK,    the  first   paper  of  his   that  he 

d  seen  handsomely  printed.  Everything  till  then  had 

been  newsprint  or  document. 

tforae  of  the  Union  were  anxious  to  have  their  parti- 
cular favorite,  Oassius  M.  Clay,  in  the  cabinet  and  Me - 
Cormic.;  went  to  Springfield  to  urge  this.  The   president-elect 
did  not  apparently  share  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Kentucky 
orator.   fhen  the  interview  ended,  however,  he  handed  He - 
CormiCk  four  signed  photographs.   "I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union",  he  said.   "Keep  one 
of  these  and  give  the  others  to  Messrs.  ilanierre,  mallard 
■  rainerd*"* 

In  f64  j;ott,  then  Colonel,  was  back  in  Hew  York, 
•suffering  from  the  effects  of  many  months  in  a  Texp.s  prison 
camp.   "We  all  felt  he  should  not  go  back  to  the  army", 
wrote  Brainerd  in  some  scattered  recollections  of  those  days. 
"So  Colonel  Hark  Hoyt  and  I  decided  to  go  to  Washington  to 
ask  his  appointment  as  District  Attorney  for  New  York. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  worn  ana.  anxious  appearance  so 
often  described,  but  he  was  courtesy  itself  to  all  visitors. 
I  remember  he  had  a  conversation  with  an  old  neighbor  from 
Springfield  who  had  no  purpose  in  his  call  except  to  shake 
the  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

"There  were  two  boys  waiting.  :ir.  Lincoln  treated 
them  with  marked  kindness,  examined  their  papers  and  ended 


*The  legend  is  that  these  were  the  only  prints,  that  the 
plate  was  broken.   An  excellent  copy  was  published  by  Frank 
Ballard  in  1865,J=*v  -tt^ 
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the    interview  with   the   little   fellowSBy  writing  upon  the 

back  of  their   envelope    just  what    they  were   to  do   ind  where 

they  were   to  go. 

"He  showed  great  sympathy  for  a  lady  who  asked  an 

impossible  favor,  the  release  of  her  has  band  from  the  draft, 

then  proceeding,   ohe  appealed  especially  on  the  ground  that 

she  would  be  left  with  the  care  of  small  children.  Mr. 

Lincoln  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  help  her;  that  there 

men 
were  j^fc  a  great  many/who  had  wives  with  small  childre;  in 

A 

fact  if  there  were  not  people  who  had  children  there  would 
be  no  people  to  keep  the  country  going. 

In  due  time  he  came  to  a  delegation  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men from  .Baltimore,  come  on  behalf  of  persons   who  had  been 
arrested  for  communicating  with  the  enemy,  and  for  transmitting 
information  and  medecine  through  the  lines.   These  persons 
were  confined,  I  think,  at  Fort  Henry,  and  being  among  the 
most  important  citizens  of  Baltimore,  their  arrest  had  caused 
great  excitement.  After  hearing  what  they  had  to  say  the 
President's  manner  underwent  an  entire  change.   He  did  not 
rise,  but  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  duty  of  citizens 
to  sustain  the  government,  and  he  characterized  in  the  se- 
verest terms  the  conduct  of  the  persons  under  arrest.   Be- 
fore he  ended  many  of  the  petitioners  were  in  tears. 

How  came  our  turn.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  us  to  be  seated 
and  our  chairs  were  drawn  up  near  him  so  that  we  were  a  little 
group  close  together.   T'e  conversation  was  entirely  familiar 
and  we  really  forgot,  so  far  as  formality  was  concerned,  that 
we  were  talking  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.   Colonel 
Hoyt  did  most  of  the  tailing.  r?he   President  heard  him  all 
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through.  Then   he  said  he  had  a  very  high  regard  for  our 
friend  and  a  great  respect  for  his  abilities.   "But  I  cannot 
promise  to  make  Colonel  Nott  district  attorney  for  lew  York", 
he  said,   "but  I  assure  you  I  will  give  him  a  position  that 
will  satisfy  his  friends."  Hot  Ion;,  after,  a  resignation 
left  a  vacant  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  President,  without  further  solicitation  from  us,  conferred 
this  upon  Colonel  j-;ottJ{. 

IFor  one  other  of  the  group  that  snowy  February  evening 
of  1860  had  personal  consequences.   Out  in  Prescott,  Arizona 
is  carefully  preserved,  as  an  historical  museum,  the  log  cabin 
to  which  Richard  LtcCormick  brought  his  bride.  Ee  was  one  of 
the  adventurous  four  sent  by  Lincoln  in  1863  to  bring  order 
into  that  newly  created  territory,  and  was  for  five  years  its 
governor. 

The  Cooper  Union  speech,  with  the  annotations  was  reprinted 
in  1907  as  a  souvenir  for  the  Lincoln  Dinner  of  the  Republican 
Club  in  ITew  York  City.   The  reprint  was  done  by  DeVinne,  a 
great  printer,  and  was  an  extraordinarily  close  facsimile  of 
the  original,  printed  by  E.  Ilesbit.   The  introcution  by  Judge 
I'fott  was  not  bound  in,  but  simply  folded  inside  the  cover. 
The  original  has  long  teen   a  collector1  s  item,  but  tiie  reprint 
has  no  distinguishing  mark  and  only  tho;-e  skilled  in  types 
and  paper  can  tell  the  old  from  the  new. 


September  2,  19**2 


Miss  Eveline  V. 
Three  Gates 

Haddam,  Good. 


Bralnerd 


My  deer  Miss  Brslnerd: 


Tou  may  be  eseured  thet  I  read  with  great  Interest  /oar 
paper  on  "The  Cooper  Union  Meeting."  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  do  not  have  facilities  here  for  acquiring  such  manuscripts,  but 
all  of  the  material  ve  publish  Is  edited  here  In  our  Foundation. 

Inasmuch  as  ve  recently  tried  to  secure  some  Information 
about  George  Lincoln,  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  you  enclosed,  which 
he  wrote  to  Cephas  Bralnerd,  was  especially  enllghtnlng  and  with 
your  permission  we  would  like  very  much  to  use  It  In  some  subsequent 
Issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  In  which  we  might  be  discussing  the  contacts 
Lincoln  made  at  the  Cooper  Union  although  the  discrepancy  in 
reminiscences  of  so  many  of  thoBe  actually  present  Is  quite  confusing 
but  perhaps  most  natural. 

We  also  appreciate  very  much  the  reprint  of  the  Cooper 
Institute  drawing  with  the  explanatory  notes  laid  in. 

On  one  of  my  many  trips  to  Hartford,  Connecticut  I  absorbed 
quite  a  little  collection  of  broadsides  which  were  possibly  at  one 
time  in  the  hands  of  Cephas  Bralnerd. 

/ 

Tou  will  please  find  enclosed  several  copies  of  Lincoln  Lob 
which  deal  further  with  the  Cooper  Institute  episode  and  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  this  publication  as  it  Is  Issued  from  week  to 
week  we  would  be  happy  indeed  to  place  you  on  our  mailing  list  with 
our  compliments. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  holding  both  the  manuscript  and 
the  letter  which  you  forwarded  until  I  hear  from  you  with  respect  to 
using  some  excerpts  from  the  letter  to  Cephas  Bralnerd  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  return  the  papers  upon  hearing  from  you. 

May  I  assure  you  again  of  my  great  interest  in  the  part  that 
Cephas  Bralnerd  played  in  making  Abraham  Lincoln  President,  which  I 
believe  was  no  small  part  and  anything  that  he  may  have  preserved  that 
is  related  to  the  Lincoln  story  Is  of  historical  importance. 

I  was  born  in  Hew  England  and  often  return  to  Worcester, 


Miss  Eveline  V.  Bra inert 


2. 


September  2,  19*»2 


5fe  sea cause tts,  vblch  ie  my  birthplace,  and  noet  of  my  relatives  still  lire 
in  Massachusetts. 

Thanking  too  again  for  your  many  courtesies,  X  am 

Yery  truly  yours, 


win 

Encs. 


Director 
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Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
October  9,  1951. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Editor  "Lincoln  Lore" 
Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

Ey  dear  Sir: 

Whenever  I  see  the  big  buff  envelope  coming  in  my  mail  I  know  I  am 
goine  to  have  an  hour's  fine  entertainment .  You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  in 
keeping  us  Lincoln  fans  on  our  toes.   It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us  if 
by  any  chance  "Lincoln  Lore"  should  cer.se  corning. 

Having  said  what  I  have  above  to  attest  my  ^ood  will,  I  now  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  that  run  counter  to  what  you  have  reportedly  written.  It 
in  about,  and  the  distinction  between  Cooper  Union  and  aoopcr  Institute.  In 
your  No,  1159,  June  25,  1951,  of  "Lincoln  Lore"  you  speak  of  Lincoln's  speech 
at  Cooper  Union  as  at  "Cooper  Institute,"  and  you  have  used  the  same  designa- 
tion in  a  number  of  former  issues  of  J, ore.  Many  other  •..Titers  have  used  the 
same  designation,  always,  as  I  think,  erroneously.  For  the  past  seven  years 
I  have  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  the  heart  of  I  ew  York  City,  have  run  in 
there  many  times  and  havp  visited  Cooper  Union  many  times,  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
more,  ".nd  have  gotten     inted  with  some  of  the  officials  and     tiers  of 
the  institution.  Here  is  the  ay  I  have  learned  it. 

Cooper  Union  is  an  accredited  college.  Old  Peter  iooper  built  the  build- 
ing (incidentally  the  first  planned  fire-proof  building  in  America)  during  the 
late  1850s.  Cooper  planned  it  to  house  a  school  xfhose  applicants  for  admission 
should  forever  be  free  from  paying  tuition,  and  it  has  been  so  run  from  that 
day  till  now. (There  is  a  nominal  charge  for  laboratory  supplies  to  such  students 
as  work  in  that  drpartment,  but  nothing  more,  as  lam  informed).  On  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  the  main  entrance,  appears:  "Cooper  Union,  For  The  Advance- 
it  of  Science  and  Art."  The  building  is  situated  at  what  is  known  as  Cooper 
Union  Square.  The  building  was  completed  in  late  1356  or  early  1857,  as  near  as 
I  could  learn.  Such  now  are  the  physical  aspects  of  t     Iding  as  'roll  as  the 
meaning  of  its  builder  and  the  pureose  of  it. 

The  lowest  room  in  the  building  is  the  auditorium  room,  doaTi  below  the 
street  level.  Because  of  this  room  arises  the  "uestion  of  "Cooper  Institute." 
About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  building  old  Peter  Cooper  made  the  pro- 
vision that  this  auditorium  room  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  public  ".'here  men 
and  women  of  science,  letters,  politics,  etc.,  would  be  invited  to  deliver  dis- 
cotirses,  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  that  no  charge  should  ever  be  madg  to 
the  public  to  attend  such  discourses.  This  provision  together  with  the  one  re- 
lating to  free  tuition  was  made  by  Cooper,  as  I  am  told,  in  his  deed  to  the  trust- 
ees of  the  institution  and  that  it  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  ever  since,  no 
admission  charge  ever  having  been  allowed. 

This  course  of  lectures,  or  discourses ,  was  sometimes  called  Cooper  Insti- 
tite,  sometimes  Forum,  as  printed  in  their  catalogs. 

Now,  Lincoln  did  not  appear  and  spea.k  under  the  auspices  of  the  "institute" 
nor  the  "Forum,"  because  there  was  a  charge  made  to  the  public  to  hear  him.  Liru 
clon  himself  said  that  he  understood  that  more  was  taken  in  at  the  door  than  he 
was  paid(S200.00),  twice  more.  Ergo,  the  meeting  could  not  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "Institute"  or  the  "Forum."  Yes>  !  ,^10VJ'  that  Lincoln  himsc If 
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at  least  once  spoke  of  it  as  his  "Cooper  Institute"  speech,  but  he  surely  was 
misinformed  for  his  address  was  sponsered  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  Young  mens' 
Republican  Club  and  some  men  connected  with  the  lecture  course  of  Beecher's 
church,  as  you  have  written  the  story  for  the  Lore  some  time  ago,  and  they  were 
in  no  way  connected  with  Sooner  Union. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  Lincoln's  great  speech  in  New  York  on  February  27, 
1S60,  should  always  be  referred  to  as  his  Cooper  Union  speech,  and  never  as  his 
"Cooper  Institute"  speech.  But  all  this  you  perhaps  may  know  even  better  that  I 
have  tried  hero  to  state  it.  In  glancing  back  over  what  I  have  written  I  find  it 
rather  loosely  put  together,  but  I  have  written  rather  hurriedly. 

Incidentally,  if  you  have  never  seen  a  photo  of  the  interior  of  the  Cooper 
Union  auditorium  I  have  one  which  I  secured  after  long  quest  and  will  be  glad  to 
let  you  see  it,  if  you  care  to. 


Yours  vnry  truly 


P.  S.  Cur  old  friend  Bollinger 
took  off  in  January.  I  was  in 
deep  sorrow  when  I  heard  of  his 
passing  for  we  had  been  intimate 
friends  for  many  years. 


October  17,  1951 


Mr.  A.  J.  Walanith 
Cm  Cob,  Connecticut 

My  dear  Mr.  Walsmith: 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  letter  of  October  9  because  it 
does  make  clear  in  my  mind  the  signicance  of  the  two  teruas 
Cooper  Union  and  Cooper  Institute,  which  I  am  very  sure  I 
used  aa  parrallel  titles  by  practically  all  Lincoln  students. 

While  X  have  been  at  Cooper  Institute,  or  Cooper  Union,  as 
I  now  stand  corrected,  on  several  occasions,  I  never  had 
taken  pains  to  differentiate  between  the  two  terms. 

I  am  going  out  to  the  University  of  Iowa  next  month  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  dedication  of  the  Bollinger  collection. 
Wish  you  might  be  there . 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yore, 
LAW:BB  Director 


Lincoln,  in  1860  Letter,  Said 
He  'Overstaid'  Time  on  Tour 


An  original  Abraham  Lincoln 
letter,  never  before  published  as 
far  as  the  New  York  Public 
Library  knows,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  library,  which  has 
the  privilege  of  buying  it  if  it 
wants  to  put  out  $2,500. 

Dated  March  4,  1860,  rive  days 
after  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union 
speech  which  gave  him  impetus 
toward  the  Presidency,  the  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  one  James  A. 
Briggs,  who  helped  to  arrange 
the  New  York#  speech.  It  was 
written  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where 
Lincoln  stopped  to  visit  his  son, 
Robert,  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. 

The  letter  shows  that  Lincoln 
was  paid  $200  for  the  Cooper 
Union  appearance,  and  also  that 
he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
when  he  passed  through  New 
York  en  route  back  to  Illinois. 

The  text  of  the  letter,  includ- 
ing rather  casual  punctuation 
and  the  word  "overstaid,"  now 
an  archaic  spelling,  follows: 

"Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  4,  1860" 

"James  A.  Briggs,  Esq. 

"My  dear  Sir: 

"Yours  of  the  29th  ult.  cover- 
ing check  for  $200.  was  received 
here  yesterday — Since  I  left 
New-York  I  have  spoken  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  and  at  Concord, 


Manchester,  Dover,  and  Exeter, 
in  this  State;  and  I  still  am  to 
speak  at  Hartford,  Meriden,  and 
New-Haven,  in  Conn,  and  at 
Woonsocket  in  R.  I. — Then  I 
shall  close,  and  start  for  home — 
I  suppose  I  shall  get  away  from 
Woonsocket  Friday  morning, 
and  go  directly  to  New-York— 
Much  as  I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness allow  me  to  beg  that  you 
will  make  no  arrangement  to 
detain  me — Having  overstaid  my 
allotted  time  so  greatly,  I  must 
hurry  home — 

"Yours  very  truly, 
"A.  Lincoln" 
The  letter  was  offered  to  the 
library  by  F.  G.  Sweet,  a  book- 
seller, of  14  Irving  Place.  Robert 
W.  Hill,  the  library's  keeper  of 
manuscripts,  said  yesterday  that 
"financial  stringencies  .  .  .  make 
it  unlikely  that  the  library  would 
purchase  this  very  interesting 
New  York  item." 


NEW 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 


Lincoln  Note  Reveals  He  Got 
$200  for  Famous  1860  Speech 


Buifalo  News  New  York  Bureau 
NEW  *YORK,  Feb.  12.— An 
original  Abraham  Lincoln  letter, 
never  before  published  so  far  as 
the  New  York  Public  Library 
knows,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
to  the  library  for  $2500. 

The  letter  is  dated  March  4, 
I860,  five  days  after  Lincoln  s 
Cooper  Union  speech.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  James  A.  Bnggs,  who 
helped  to  arrange  the  New  Yoik 
speech.  It  was  written  in  Exeter, 
N  H.,  where  Lincoln  stopped  to 
visit  his  son,  Robert,  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  . 

The  letter  shows  that  Lincoln 
was  paid  $200  for  the  Cooper 
Union  appearance,  and  alsc .that 
he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
when  he  passed  through  New 
York  en  route  back  to  Illinois. 

The  text  of  the  letter,  including 

rather  casual  punctuation  and  the 

word  "overstaid,"  now  an  archaic 

spelling,  follows: 

"My  Dear  Sir: 

'•Yours  of  the  29th  ult.  Cover 


ing  check  for  $200  was  received 
here  yesterday— Since  I  left  New- 
York  I  have  spoken  at  Providence, 
R  I.  and  at  Concord,  Manchester, 
Dover,  and  Exeter,  in  this  State, 
and  I  still  am  to  speak  at  Hart- 
ford, Meriden  and  New-Haven,  in 
Conn.  And  at  Woonsocket  in  R.  I. 
—Then  I  shall  close,  and  start  for 
home— I  suppose  I  shall  get  away 
from  Woonsocket  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  go  directly  to  New-York 
—Much  as  I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness allow  me  to  beg  that  you 
will  make  no  arrangement  to  de- 
tain me— Having  overstaid  my  al- 
lotted time  so  greatly,  I  must 
hurry  home — 

"Yours  very  truly, 
"A.  Lincoln." 
The  letter  was  offered  to  the 
library  by  F.  G.  Sweet,  a  New 
York  bookseller.  Robert  W.  Hill, 
the  library's  keeper  of  manu- 
scripts, said  Thursday  that  "finan- 
cial stringencies"  make  it  un- 
likely that  the  library  would 
make  the  purchase.        
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FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


September  5,  1955 


LINCOLN'S  $200  SPEECH 


There  must  have  been  some  feeling  of  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  offered  $200 
to  deliver  an  address  in  Brooklyn  N.  Y.  on  the  the 
Plymouth  lecture  course  during  the  winter  season  of 
1859-1860.  He  could  not  have  surmised,  however,  the 
embarrassment  this  money  consideration  was  to  cause 
the  young  men  sponsoring  the  program  and  the  personal 
criticism  which  was  to  fall  upon  him,  because  of  the 
compensation. 

James  A.  Briggs  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  information  about  the  financial  aspects  of  Lincoln's 
visit  to  New  York  where  he  addressed  an  audience  at 
Cooper  Union  on  February  27,  1860.  As  early  as  October 
1859  Briggs  wrote  two  letters  for  a  group  of  young  men, 
Joseph  H.  Richards,  J.  M.  Pettengill  and  S.  W.  Tubbs, 
who  were  serving  on  a  program  committee  to  provide 
speakers  for  the  lectures.  One  of  these  letters  was  di- 
rected to  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio  and  the  other  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Briggs  states:  "I  wrote  the  letters  as 
requested  and  offered  as  compensation  for  each  lecture 
as  I  was  authorized,  the  sum  of  $200." 

Mr.  Corwin  stopped  at  Brooklyn  on  his  way  to  Con- 
gress to  deliver  his  lecture  but  Lincoln  could  not  arrange 
the  special  trip  to  New  York  until  February  27.  This 
was  so  late  in  the  lyceum  season  the  church  committee 
anticipated  the  attendance  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
allow  them  to  meet  their  guarantee.  Mr.  Briggs  urged 
that  the  lecture  be  presented  at  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  where  a  wider  hearing  might  be  secured  but  the 
expense  for  such  a  meeting  in  New  York  would  be  at 
least  $350  including  the  fee  for  the  speaker.  The  com- 
mittee still  felt  they  would  be  unable  to  make  ends  meet. 
Mr.  Briggs  then  tried  to  get,  "The  Young  Men's  Republi- 
can Club"  and  "The  Draper  Republican  Union  Club"  to 
sponsor  the  effort  but  both  declined.  Finally  the  young 
men  of  the  Plymouth  Church  group  consented  to  go 
through  with  the  program  at  Cooper  Union  providing 
Mr.  Briggs  would  "share  one-fourth  of  the  expenses,  if 
the  sale  of  the  tickets  (25  cents)  for  the  lecture  did  not 
meet  the  outlay."   This  was  agreed  upon. 

The  auditorium  at  Cooper  Union  seated  approximately 
1800  people.  Various  estimates  of  the  number  present 
have  been  made  but  written  statements  by  Mr  Briggs 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  allow  us  to  approach  the  probable  at- 
tendance. Lincoln  wrote,  "They  took  in  more  than  twice 
$200."  which  at  25  cents  each  would  place  the  attendance 
above  1600.  Although  we  do  not  have  the  exact  expense 
incurred  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Briggs  states  that  his 
one-fourth  share  of  the  profits  was  $4.25  which  would 
make  the  receipts  show  a  net  surplus  of  $17.00.  If  the 
expenses  did  not  run  under  the  estimate  and  it  is  not 
likely  they  did,  the  gross  income  would  have  been  at  least 
$367.00  and  probably  more.  This  would  imply  a  mini- 
mum attendance  of  1400.  A  reasonable  conclusion  would 
be  that  there  were  about  1500  present  in  the  auditorium 
for  the  Cooper  Union  speech. 

Lincoln  stated  that  he  left  New  York  to  visit  his  son 
at  Exeter  Academy  "neither  asking  for  pay,  nor  having 
any  offered  me,"  but  that  three  days  later  he  received  a 
check  for  $200  directed  to  him  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  signed  by  S.  W.  Tubbs  who  was  apparently  treas- 
urer of  the  committee.  On  his  way  back  home  he  again 
stopped  in  New  York  over  Sunday  March  11.  By  this 
time  the  reports  of  Lincoln's  successful  speaking  itiner- 
ary in  New  England,  where  he  repeated  much  of  the 
Cooper  Union  speech,  were  topics  of  conversation  along 
with  the  highly  complimentary  reaction  to  his  New  York 
appearance.  Apparently  it  was  this  second  visit  to  New 
York  which  stirred  up  the  Seward  supporters  of  the 
Central  Republican  Campaign  Club.  By  April  17  the 
club  was  ready  to  chastise  the  young  men  responsible 
for  bringing  Lincoln  to  New  York  and  made  the  charg- 
ing of  admission  for  a  political  address,  the  point  of 
issue.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  reported  in 
the  local  press  with  these  published  observations  by  a 
correspondent  in  attendance. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Young  opened  the  fireworks  with  the  state- 
ment that  "He  thought  it  disgraceful  to  the  republican 
party  that  a  price  should  be  charged  to  hear  a  republi- 
can speech."  Mr.  C.  S.  Spencer  the  next  speaker  said 
"He  had  the  honor  of  striking  the  first  blow  in  this 
matter."  He  continued.  "For  one,  he  was  filled  with 
astonishment  when  he  learned  that  a  distinguished 
republican — yes,  gentlemen,  a  man  whose  name  had 
been  presented  by  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency — charged  and  received  two 
hundred  dollars  for  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute." 

This  accusation  brought  Mr.  James  Briggs  to  his  feet 
and  he  spoke  with  some  authority  about  the  preliminaries 
which  had  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  to  New  York.  He  said: 
"It  was  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  struck  the  first 
blow,  and  in  his  opinion  the  gentleman  had  been  very 
unfortunate,  if  not  in  the  blow,  at  least  in  the  person 
at  whom  he  had  aimed  it.  Let  him  hit  the  right  man 
and  he  might  strike  as  many  blows  as  he  had  a  mind  to. 
The  gentleman  had  struck  unjustly  when  he  had  hit  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  gentlemen  must  know  as  well  as  him- 
self that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  no  manner  responsible  for 
what  occurred,  and  that  he  did  not  come  here  at  all 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Union;  but  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the 
Plymouth  course,  in  Beecher's  Church,  at  Brooklyn,  and 
to  select  his  own  subject.  It  was  known  afterwards, 
however,  that  he  would  speak  on  a  political  subject,  and 
the  managers  of  the  affair  concluded  instead  of  having 
it  in  Mr.  Beecher's  Church  to  have  it  in  Cooper  Institute, 
where  more  people  could  hear  it.  So  far  as  charging  for 
republican  addresses  was  concerned,  he  did  not  approve 
of  it;  but  he  would  not  sit  still  and  hear  Mr.  Lincoln 
arraigned,  because  he  was  innocent  of  any  improper 
conduct." 

Mr.  Spencer  came  back  with  this  comment  stating 
that  "he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sorry  that  he 
ever  received  the  $200  and  that  he  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  had  only  his  expenses  been  paid." 
Mr.  Young  then  submitted  a  resolution  proposing  that 
"republican  meetings  should  be  held  with  open  doors." 
Mr.  Spencer  did  not  think  the  resolution  sufficient  and 
presented  a  counter  resolution  "condemning  the  course 
of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club."  Mr.  Dittenhoefer 
was  opposed  to  this  last  resolution  because  "it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  attack  upon  an  efficient  and  honorable 
organization  laboring  for  the  same  cause."  Mr.  Skidmore 
offered  an  amendment  "that  the  Club  would  support  no 
man  for  the  presidency  who  receives  money  for  making 
a  public  speech." 

A  Mr.  Buckley  then  arose  to  defend  the  young  men 
responsible  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  and  "knew  it 
contained  many  noble  young  men."  The  climax  of  the 
charges  however,  came  from  a  Mr.  Macomber  who  said 
in  referring  to  the  young  men's  group.  "For  his  part — 
he  did  not  believe  in  being  governed  by  the  wishes  of 
such  political  shysters."  Again  Mr.  Buckley  arose  to 
defend  the  accused  and  said,  "he  was  pained  to  hear 
such  a  term  as  shysters  applied  to  gentlemen  whom  he 
knew  to  be  earnest  and  effectual  workers  for  the  cause." 
Justice  Welsh  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  criticism 
was  "an  attack  on  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
meditated,  dictated,  he  believed,  by  personal  motives." 
Mr.  Spencer  replied  that  "he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  precedent  for  a  political  speaker  charging  more  than 
his  expenses." 

Lincoln  wrote  to  C.  F.  McNeil  on  April  6,  1860,  stating 
that  in  the  first  letter  he  received  from  New  York  he 
was  offered  $200  for  an  address  to  be  delivered  in 
Beecher's  Church,  that  he  advised  the  committee  it 
would  have  to  be  a  political  speech  but  he  did  not  know 
until  he  reached  New  York  that  the  meeting  place  had 
been  changed  to  Cooper  Union.  He  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  explanation,  "My  understanding  now  is — 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time — that  they  did 
charge  for  admittance." 


J 
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'jjonest  Abe  Himself  Lightly  Passed 
Ov^One  Of  His  Greatest  Speeches 


By*  ARTHUR  EDSON 
AP  Newsfeatures  Writer 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  UPH-The 
Library  of  Congress  has  been 
given  a  letter  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  his  wife  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  hard  work  in  a 
campaign  —  and  lightly  passed 
over  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
he  ever  ma.de. 

The  gift  was  announced  Tues- 
day as  a  part  of  the  ceremonies 
honoring  Lincoln,  born  149  years 
ago  Wednesday. 

It  was  presented  by  Lincoln's 
great-grandson,  Lincoln  Isham  of 
Dorset,  Vt.,  and  was  written  from 
Exeter,  N.H.,  while  Lincoln  was 
on  an  eastern  swing  designed  to 
show  that  this  tall,  gangling  coun- 
try lawyer  was  a  fit  man  for 
presidency. 

The  date:  March  4,  1860,  ex- 
actly a  year  before  he  was  sworn 
into  office. 

Lincoln   had    slaved    over   the 

speech  he  was  to  make  in  New 
York  City,  rewriting,  repolishing, 
going  almost  daily  to  the  state 
library  in  Springfield  to  recheck 
facts. 


was  a  triumph,  but  that  would 
have  been  hard  to  guess  from  the 
way  he  put  it  to  his  wife. 

After  discussing  family  details, 
Lincoln  turned  to  the  problems  of 
campaigning  and  said: 

And  then,  on  Feb.  27,  he  de-      "I  have  been  unable  to  escape 
.livered  it  at  Cooper's  Institute.  It  [  this  toil.    If  I  had  foreseen  it  I 


think  I  would  not  have  come  east 
at  all.  The  speech  at  New  York 
being  within  my  calculation  before 
I  started,  went  off  passably  well, 
and  gave  me  no  trouble  whatever. 

"The  difficulty  was  to  make 
nine  others,  before  reading  audi- 
ences, who  have  already  seen  all 
my  ideas  in  print  .  .  . 

"Kiss  the  dear  boys  for  father. 
Affectionately,  A.  Lincoln." 

Passably  well,  indeed!    Lincoln 

couldn't  have  known  that  the  New 
York  Tribune  reporter,  Noah 
Brooks,  exclaimed  after  the  talk: 
"He's  the  greatest  man  since  St. 
Paul." 

But  surely  he  read  what  Brooks 
wrote  in  the  pro-Lincoln  New  York 
Tribune: 

"The   tones,   the   gestures,   the 

kindling  eye,  the  mirth-provoking 
look  defy  the  reporter's  skill.  The 
vast  assemblage  frequently  rang 
with\  cheers  and  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. No  man  ever  before 
iftade  such  an  impression  on  his 
first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audi- 
ence." 

In  short,  Lincoln  had  scored— 
and  was  well  on  his  way  to  his 
date  with  destiny* 


The   Rock   Island   Argus 
January  29,    19? 9 


Says  Lincoln 
Arrived'  in 
1860  Speech 

A  speech  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  Feb.  27,  I860,  in  Cooper  Un- 
ion Institute,  New  York  City,  sig- 
naled the  political  birth  of  the  16th 
president,  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMur- 
try,  director  of  the  Lincoln  Nation- 
al Life  Foundation,  told  Rock  Is- 
land Exchange  Club  members  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Lincoln  was  well-known  in  the 
west,  south  and  north  sections  of 
the  country,  Dr.  McMurtry  said, 
but  had  neglected  the  east.  When 
an  unexpected  invitation  came  to 
Springfield  for  Lincoln  to  address 
the  lyceum  series  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
Lincoln  accepted. 

The  principle  reason  he  accept- 
ed was  because  he  had  wanted  to 
go  east  to  visit  his  son,  Robert, 
who  was  failing  in  the  course  of 
study  at  Phillip  Exeter  Academy 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  Lincoln 
wanted  to  encourage  the  boy.  The 
$200  fee  for  the  Brooklyn  speech 
would  just  about  pay  for  the  trip, 
Lincoln  figured. 

Later,  Robert  Lincoln  was  to  say 
his  father  would  never  have  been 
president  had  he  (Robert)  not  been 
failing  in   '15  or  16  subjects." 

Lincoln,  who  earlier  had  said, 
"The  taste  is  in  my  mouth  a  lit- 
tle," when  asked  if  he  wanted  to 
be  president,  decided  to  make  a 
political  talk  in  Brooklyn.  He  spent 
days  polishing  the  speech,  which 
was  to  be  about  slavery. 
Change  Site 

His  decision  for  a  political  talk 
threw  the  lyceum  committee  into 
a  dilemma,  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  meeting  in  the  Cooper 
building  in  Manhattan.  The  build- 
ing still  stands. 

Some  1,500  paid  25  cents  apiece 
to  hear  the  speech.  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  making 
"folksy"  talks  in  Illinois,  was  ob- 
viously nervous  and  almost  pan- 
icked at  the  start.  A  friend,  how- 
ever, signaled  him  from  the  rear 
of  the  room  that  all  was  going 
well,  and  he  gained  composure. 


In  the  end,  "the  audience  was 
carried  to  a  pinnacle  of  tension 
and  fervor  not  witnessed  since  in 
the  Cooper  Union,"  said  Dr.  Mc- 
Murtry. A  reporter  stood  up  and 
shouted,  "Here  is  the  greatest 
man  since  St.  Paul." 

Lincoln  did  not  know  what  a 
success  he  had  made,  for  he  left 
the  hall  via  a  back  door  and  final- 
ly finished  the  evening  riding  up 
Broadway  alone  in  a  horse-drawn 
trolley  to  his  hotel,  the  Astor. 

Lincoln  made  nine  other  speech- 
es in  New  England  as  a  result  of 
the  New  York  talk,  and  finally  got 


to  see  his  son  at  the  academy. 
Robert  was  graduated  later  from 
the  academy,  as  well  as  Harvard 
University. 

It  was  just  a  year  after  the  Feb. 
27,  1860,  speech,  Dr.  McMurtry 
said,  that  Lincoln  rode  up  Broad- 
way again  —  this  time  not  alone, 
but  riding  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  horses  through  a  multi- 
tude —  for  the  man  from  Illinois 
was  on  hip  way  to  Washington  to 
be  inaugurated  as  the  16th  presi- 
dent. 


Linn's  Weekly  Stamp  News 
February  16,  1959 


"Let  Vs  Have  Faith .  • .  Dare  To 
Do  Our  Duty . . ."  First  Said  By 
Lincoln  In  Cooper  Union  Talk 

*  Frank  Culver 

Those  who  came  to  the  Great  Hall  of  The  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  City  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  February  27,  1860  to 
hear  an  Illinois  lawyer  and  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
about  whom  little  was  known  in  the  East,  deliver  an  anti-slavery 
speech,  never  expected  that  the  course  of  history  would  be  changed 
that  night.  Whatever  hopes  they  had  that  they  were  about  to  listen 
to  one  who  would  be  their  party's  standard  bearer  were  dashed  as 
the  tall,  gaunt,  beardless  speaker,  in  clothes  that  were  baggy,  was 
escorted  to  the  platform. 

His  standing  was  not  improved 
when  he  intoned  "Mr.  Cheerman," 
in  reply  to  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
author  of  "Thanatopsis"  and  editor 
of  "The  New  York  Evening  Post", 
who  introduced  h  i  m.  His  high- 
pitched  voice  was  not  strong  enough 
at  first  to  ca*ry  his  words  through- 
out the  hall,  and  there  were  cries 
of   "louder". 


Abraham     Lincoln,    from     a     photo- 
graph made  by  Brady  on  the  morn- 
ing   of    the    Cooper    Union    speech, 
February  27,  1860. 

Yet  as  he  got  deeper  into  his 
speech  and  appealed  for  national 
unity  against  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery beyond  the  borders  of  the  South- 
ern States,  his  voice  became  strong- 
er and  took  on  a  low  and  gentle 
quality.  His  hearers  found  them- 
selve  listening  intently  as  he  de- 
clared that  the  Republicans  could 
not  call  slavery  right;  they  could 
not  tolerate  secession  and  could  not 
allow  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
territories.  There  was  applause  and 
cheering  when  he  closed  with  these 
words: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let 
us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

Before  Lincoln  made  his  New  York 
speech  the  foes  of  slavery  exten- 
sion had  no  really  competent  leader. 
But  after  he  made  it,  both  North 
and  South  knew  there  was  one  who 
would  neither  quibble  nor  quit.  In 
fact,  no  one  event  contributed  more 
to  his  designation  for  the  presidency 


than  the  speech  now  known  as  "The 
Cooper  Union  Speech". 

The  99th  anniversary  of  that  oc 
casion  is  being  observed  as  part  of 
the  Lincoln  Sesquieentennial  cele- 
bration by  the  issuance  of  a  special 
3c  stamp.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  put  it  on  sale  for  the  first 
time  February  27  at  The  Cooper 
Union,  7th  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan, in  connection  with  the  com- 
memorative meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  Great  Hall  where  the  lectern 
Lincoln  used  still  stands. 

There  was  no  fanfare  when  Lin- 
coln arrived  in  New  York  on  Satur- 
day, February  25,  1860.  He  went 
alone  to  the  Astor  House  Hotel  on 
Broadway  between  Fulton  and  Ves- 
ey  Streets,  and  took  a  room  there. 
He  spent  most  of  the  day  on  his 
speech,  inserting  passages  from  his 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
he  thought  worthy  of  repeating  in 
the  East.  On  Sunday  he  attended 
services  at  Plymouth  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  listened  to  the  ser- 
mon given  by  its  pastor,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

The  invitation  to  speak  in  New 
York  was  first  issued  by  Plymouth 


Church  which  was  conducting  a  se- 
ries of  public  lectures.  Lincoln  was 
to  choose  his  own  subject  and  to  be 
paid  $200.  But  a  group  of  politicians 
stepped  in  and  arranged  with  the 
church  to  hold  the  talk  at  The  Coop- 
er Union  under  the  auspices  of  the  | 
Young  Men's  Central  Republican 
Union. 

The  arrangements  committee  of 
this  group  called  on  Lincoln  at  the  I 
hotel  on  Monday  morning.  One  of 
them  said  he  was  "the  most  unpre- 
possessing public  man"  he  had  ever 
seen.  Apparently  at  a  loss  to  en- 
tertain him,  the  committee  took  him 
for  a  ride  up  Broadway,  stopping  at 
Matthew  Brady's  photographic  stu- 
dio where  Lincoln  had  his  picture 
made.  That  photograph  was  used 
extensively  throughout  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  and  caused  Lincoln  to 
say   later: 

"Brady  and  Cooper  Institute  (Un- 
ion) made  me  President." 

That  evening  it  snowed,  yet  more 
than  1500  persons  were  on  hand  in 
Cooper  Union's  Great  Hall  *- 
the  tall  man  from  the  prr' 
On  the  platform  in  addition  to  d.j 
ant,  were  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of 
the     "Tribune";      George      Palmer 
Putnam,    book    publisher;    Theodore 
Tilton,  editor  of  the  "Independent"; 
and  other  notables. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  was 
Peter  Cooper,  builder  of  the  first 
American  locomotive;  sponsor  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable;  iron  master;  and 
founder  of  The  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  — 
the  first  private  free  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States,  which 
observes  its  centennial  at  the  end  of 
1959.  The  Great  Hall  is  one  of  Coop- 
er Union's  facilities  and  the  Lincoln 
meeting  there  was  among  the  first 
of  thousands  that  have  made  the 
Great  Hall  a  symbol  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly. 

Lincoln  was  unprepared  for  the 
impact  his  speech  made.  When  re- 
porters asked  him  for  copies  of  it 
he  told  them  he  had  only  the  one 
from  which  he  spoke,  that  he  did  not 
"suppose  the  newspapers  would  care 
to  imprint  his  speech  verbatim". 
Yet  they  did,  and  it  was  quoted  far 
and  wide,  particularly  in  cities  in 
the  East  and  in  New  England.  He 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
in  May  —  three  months  after  the 
Cooper  Union  speech  —  and  was 
elected  in  November. 


Lincoln  Life 
Number  10 ,  19  6  0 


The  Speech  That  Made  Him  President 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  remembered  for 
several  speeches  which  have  become 
historical  classics.  The  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress is  a  prime  example. 

Less  well-known  is  the  speech  he  de- 
livered just  about  one-hundred  years 
ago  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City. 
Yet  his  Cooper  Union  speech  is  one  of 
the  most  important  addresses  in  his 
political  career.  Often  it  is  called  "the 
speech  that  made  him  President;"  and 
Lincoln  scholars  are  convinced  that,  had 
he  not  made  the  speech,  he  never  would 
have  been   nominated. 

Actually,  this  address  comprised  a 
great  academic  approach  to  the  question 
of  the  federal  government's  right  to 
control  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
federal  territories.  Lincoln's  aim  was 
to  show  that  the  Nation's  founding 
fathers  had  plainly  endorsed  the  princi- 
pal of  federal  control.  His  concluding 
statement  is  often  quoted:  "Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

His  comments  were  sound,  inexorably 
logical,  and  extremely  persuasive.  They 
gave  the  Eastern  people  their  first  real 
insight  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  character 
and  potential  greatness. 

Illustrative  of  the  impact  of  his 
Cooper  Union  speech  is  the  fact  that 
the    Illinois    lawyer     immediately    was 


sought  by  political  leaders  and  pre- 
vailed upon  to  address  several  important 
political  gatherings  in  New  England. 
And,  according  to  one  Cooper  Union 
legend,  he  received  an  offer  to  become 
general  counsel  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

The  accompanying  photograph,  from 
the  Lincoln  Life  Foundation  collection, 
pictures  an  I860  presidential  campaign 
badge  which  used  a  photo  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln taken  in  New  York  by  Mathew 
Brady  two  days  before  his  Cooper 
Union  address. 

Recent  research  on  the  Cooper  Union 
Address  has  brought  to  light  the  previ- 
ously unknown  fact  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's train  trip  to  and  from  New  York 
brought  him  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
The  station  at  which  he  changed  trains 
still  stands,  and  is  located  only  two 
blocks  from  Lincoln  Life's  Home  Oflice 
building  which  houses  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  and  Museum 
dedicated  to  preserving  and  expanding 
knowledge  about  our  16th  President. 


M/.     \ 
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.find  it* 


^as  just  100  years  ago 

ow  Lincoln 

I  I   : 

77«  /Jr«  drama-packet davs  'ixactly  100  years  aao 
-in  Fcbmary,1860~w1m  $rahm  Lincoln  cohered 
New  }  «*  fl„rf  #„„  England,  put  him  on 
the  road  toward  getting  the  nomination 
and  winning  the  election  in  that  crucial 
year. 


How  he  carried  the  big  city  with 
his  memorable  Cooper  Union  hall 
speech  ("Let  us  have  faith  that 
n$ht  make  might  .  .  .")  is  mov- 
ing, brilliantly  told  story  of  this  new 
Globe  series  taken  from  Andrew  A. 
freeman's  new  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes 
to  New  York,"  which  will  be  published  by  Cow- 
ard McCann  this  week. 

J-neman  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
the  Cooper  Union  Institute,  has  fainted  a  broad  pic- 


1 

Manhattan 

tttre  of  Lincoln    his  time  and  his  'contemporaries  bv  6s 

r:sr:ft  S ***  ***  **>  £&» 

By   ANDREW  A.   FREEMAN 

one,  he  had  misgivings.  Eu?lh  ™ore    h"VZZTn 

*    ■*    ^ 

'His   dress    that   night   .   . 

was  the  most  unbecoming  that 

a  fiend's  ingenuity  could  have 

devised  for  a  tall,  gaunt  man 
I— a  black  iroek  coat,  ill-setting 

and  toe  short  for  him  in  the 

body,  skirt  and  arms— a  rolling 
collar,  low-down,  disclosing  his 
long,  thin,  shrivelled  throat 
uncovered  and  exposed,"  Nott 
wrote. 

"No  man  in  New  York  ap- 
peared  that  night  more  sim- 
ple, more  unassuming,  more 
modest,   more    unpretentious, 
more  conscious  of  his  own  de- 
fects than  Abraham  Lincoln." 
He  knew  he  Would  be  mea- 
sured    against     Seward     and' 
found  wanting.  With  all  his  na- 
tive   strength     of    mind    andl 
lorce   of   character,   he   was— 
compared    with    the    polished 


ben.  Seward  —  a  rude  back- 
woodsman, unskilled  in  hand- 
ling the  reins  of  government, 
unfamiliar  with  statecraft  and 

unused  to  the  company  of  din- '    \      e   -een  a  caPtain  of  vol- 
Jomats  and  social  leaders  "nteers   in   Black   Hawk   war 


THIS  MATHEW  BRADY 
photograph  of  Lincoln  was 
made  on  the  same  day  of  his 
famous  Cooper  Union  speech. 

Profession,  a  lawyer. 

Have  been  a  captain  of  vol- 


Lincoln's  experience  in  ad- 
ministration was  limited  to  the 
post  office  he  said  "he  carried 
around  in  his  hat." 

He  had  been  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and 
was  defeated. 

He  had  been  a  member  of 


Postmaster  at  a  very  small 
office.  •  I 

Four  times  a  member  of  the' 

Hhonois  legislature,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  I 
of  Congress. 

That  might  have  been  why 
Lincoln's  name  did  not  ap- 
pear m  the  list  of  Twenty-one! 
Prominent  Candidates  for  the1 

rrpstannmr    »«     men      <  1.  .       .1 


Congress  yet  few  remembered  i/omlnent  Candidates  for  the 
that  he  was  there.  Presidency  in  1860,  published 

ri'fe  y°lk  toward  the  end 

He  had  some  success  in  the  \    J859  by  D"  W'  BarUett. 
law  but  had  not  reached  the  L^T  Y^  U  included  in  a  list 
front  rank  of  the  Illinois  bar  L  V     of  Our  Living  Represen- 
In  fact,  the  sketch  he  wrote  5  ^  ^n'  PrePared  for  Pres- 
for  the  Dictionary  of  Conoress!  al  PurPoses,  by  John  Sa- 

in 1858  could  still  stand  as  the  J'Pu and  Published  in  Phila- 
[record  of  his  public  and  offi-  deIphia  5  18d°- 
cial  life.  It  read:  rewards    name,    of    course, 

'     Born  February   12    1809    jn|was  in  botn  cor"Pilations. 
Hardin   County,  Kentucky'  "*"    "*"    *  I 


Regardless  of  their  qualifi- 
cations for  the  presidency,  Lin- 
coln and  Seward  shared  simi- 
lar beliefs  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

In  October,  1858,  four  months 
after  Lincoln  delivered  his 
"House  Divided"  speech,  Se- 
ward made  an  address  in  which 
he  said  the  slavery  struggle 
was  "an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  entirely 
a  slaveholding  nation  or  entire- 
ly a  free-labor  nation. 

New  Yorkers  were  not 
aware  that  Lincoln  had  al- 
ready said  that  the  nation 
could  not  remain  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself,  that  it 
had  to  be  either  free  or  slave. 

But  the  phrase  "irrepressi- 
ble conflict,"  with  its  alarm- 
ing warlike  overtones,  had  be- 
come a  watchword  through- 
out the   East,  one  that  was 
too  radical  for  the  Republi- 
cans  who   asked  Lincoln  to 
speak  at  Cooper  Union. . 
■     •    •    • 
The  audience  was  described 
by   the   press    as   ''large    and 
brilliant,"  "one  of  unusual  cul- 
ture,", "the  pick  ajid>  flower  of 
New  York." 

It  was  said  that  the  weather 
kept  many  persons  away. 

It  was.  snowing  and  the 
streets  were  slushy.  Neverthe- 
less, about  1500  were  present. 
A  large  number,  perhaps,' 
came.  froVh  the  •,  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Astor  Place 
which,  despite  the  nibbling  in- 
trusions of  trade, -wjts,.  still  a 
and  a  center  of  culture  and 
entertainment.      .•  . , 

The  Astor  Library,  built  by 
John  Jacob  Astor,  the  "land- 
lord of  New.  York,"  was  near- 
by, as  were  Bible  H,ot;s$ :  ancf 
Grace  Church.  A  few  blocks 
north  was  New  York's  'lead- 
ing theater,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  where  Adelina  Patfi  was, 
appearing  in  Martha.  '% 

Other  diversions  in  New 
York*  that  evening  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times: 

Cook's  Royal  Amphitheater 
'Equestrian  Troupe,  at  Niblp's 
Garden. 

The  Governor's  Wife — Jen- 
ny Lind  at  fche  Winter  Gar- 
den. 

The  Romance  of  a  Poor 
Young  Man,  at  Wallack's  The- 
ater. 

Jeanie  Deans,  or  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  at  Laura 
Keene's  Theater. 

Wi-com-i-ket,  Frolic  of  the 
Fairies,  at  the  New  Bowery 
Theater. 


The  Dumb  Savoyard  and 
His  Money  and  The  Alpine 
Maid  in  the  afternoon,  and 
The  Octoroon  in  the, evening, 
at  Barnum's  Museum. 

Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune 
Homme  Pauvre,  at  the  Thea- 
ter Francais. 

Mrs.   Siddons'   Lectures   and 
Readings,  at  Goldbeck's   Hall. 
George  Christy's  Minstrels, 
at  Niblo's   Saloon. 

A^an  Amburgh  &  Co.'s  Mena- 
gerie,   at  .the   Palace    Garden. 
Exhibition    of    Paintings,    ai 
Dusseldorf  Gallery. 

Exhibition  of  Paintings,  at 
at  the  Academy  of  Design. 

Whitlock's  Free  Gallery  of 
Oil  Paintings,  at  Canal  Street 
No.   366. 


i  Copyright,  1060. 
by  Andrew  A.  Freeman) 
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helped jfface  him  in  the  White  House. 

w/en  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln 

His  Long  Legs  Crossed, 
Both  Feet  on  Floor      | 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  i,  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare 

to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  .  ;  fe  Abrajlam  Lin- 

Tto^^^^J^JSX,  ,.s,  a  cen,«ry  a9o  tf. 

Month.  Vnvb'i  new  and  luxurious  auditorium, 

MCCaHere  is  a  description  of  the  place  where  Lincoln  made  his  memorable 
speech. 


FREEMAN 


By  ANDREW  A.  FREEMAN  .,     -    ' 

.Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ,an^ A r £  n  p >J        y 

as  Cooper  Institute     It  was  founded  by  ^C o  p  ^^  q£ 

monger,  designed  the  iron  beamthat^  ^.^  ^ 

the  skyscraper,  and  who  stood  by  C  yru .  W.  *  first 

moral  aid  for  10  years  until  the  monumental  task  of  lay    g 

lantic  cable  was  completed.  ^     ^ 

When  Cooper  died,  the  min- 
ister,   in    a   funeral    address, 

■said: 

*  '"Here  lies  a  man  who  never 
owned  a  dollar  he  could  not 
take '■  up  to  the  Great  White 
Throne." 

Cooper  Union's  doors  were 
opened  Nov.  2,  1859,  as  a  free 
night  college  for  working  men 
and  women,  the  first  private 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Its  other  facil- 
ities were  a  library  which  be- 
came   New    York's    first   free 
i  reading   room,    and   an    audi- 
torium  called  the  Great  Hall 
where  free  lectures  sponsored 


whose  appearance  particu- 
larly  attracted   Mr.   Bry- 
ant's attention  and  whose 
conversation       delighted 
him   by   its   racmess   and 
originality,    garnished    as 
it  probably  was  by  not  a 
few  rough  frontier  jokes. 
He    learned    many    years 
afterward  that   this   cap- 
tain was  named  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

*    *    * 

I 
On  the  platform  also  were 
John  A.  King,  former  gov- j 
emor  of  New  York;  George  | 
Palmer  Putnam,  the  book' 
publisher;  Theodore  Tilton, 
%^mmmmmmmmim**»  v  d  t       of  The  Inde- 

EDITOR     BRYANT     remem-  bnlhan    e  ^    ^ 


by  Cooper  Union  were  given       --__  , 

New  York  Times  when  it  was   uncouth  lad  »  Black  Hawk  War.  ^  ^^ 

:r^r-«£  D-s-x  ^z  tars 

*Lf    Z££Ft  rm^Ne^Y^wier  ---J^^ 

States.  Even  Exeter  Hail    m  P        had  ^  ^            ln  in  Aft*  m                               fa 

London,  m  everytong  but  its  ^    a    brother   of  Dudley  M*        nominating 

superb  organ,  is  its  inferior.  f    Stephen    J.  the     ™otl°n                     f   the 

The    Cooper    Union    audi-  Cyr who  b ecame  a  United  Bryant  ^J^J ffor  a 

tonum    had    2000    revolving  ^s  Supreme  Court  Just.ce  r*****  ^Liming   re- 

chairs     upholstered     in    -red  M     Field>    a  vote,    tne                                  t 

leather  and  28  glass ;  chande-  ^  ^  ^  spons  -^he    ^       ^ 

liers  each  with  six  gas  burn-  ^^  ^^  ag  editor  prolong 

ers-  •  nf  the  Evening  Post   and   as  I 

In  the  walls  were  mirrors    of  the  *  ^  ^^      ^.^    ^    by    Andrew   A. 

that  reflected  the  audience.       we  P  ^  &  Waterfowlj..   Freeman.. 

Cooper  put  the  hall  in  the    t0PS15  Lmcoln  before.  "  " 

basement     as     a     precaution    ^°™tl.aveling  in  Illinois  in        NEXT-"01d     fellow,    you 
against    panic.    He    believed  ^  encounlered  a  com-    ^^  flo  lt-s  aU  very  well  for 

that  in  an  emergency,  fewer  -  recrults>  marching  Wcst  but  this  wiU 

persons  would  be  hurt  escap-    PW  Rlack    Hawk  » v  New 

ing  upstairs  than  downstair,.    ^  her  of  Bryant    »'™*°*°™JZ  first  re. 

told  of  the  incident  as  follows:    York."  Tins  was  the  ^ 

At   about    8    p.m.,   Lincoln                                                ^    action    of     one 
Was  escorted  to  the ,  plat form               They  we  ^^     ^    u^^ota^ 
from  a  door  in  the  rear   Dy  . 
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When  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln — III 


LINCOLN  SPEAKING  AT  COOPER  UNION— Obviously,  he  was  going  to 
jjEhemj^mething  "wild  and  woolly." 

ntutored  Westerner 


Prejudged  a  Failure 

(When  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  at  New  York  city's  newest  and  resplendent  audi- 
torium, the  Cooper  Union  Hall,  he  -was  escorted  to  the  platform  and  introduced  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant.) 


By  ANDREW  A.  FREEMAN 

Bryant's  introduction  of  Lincoln  was 
brief  and  gracious.  He  said: 


The  great  West,  my  friends,  is 
a  potent  auxiliary  ir^the 
battle   we   are   fighting 
for      freedom      against 
slavery;    in    behalf    of 
civilization  against  bar- 
barism; for  the  occupa- 
tion of  some  of  the  fair- 
est region  of  our  conti- 
nent on  which  the  set- 
tlers are  building  their 
cabins  ...  a  race  of  men 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  till  their  acres 
with  their  own  hands  and  who  wruld 
be  ashamed  to  subsist  on  the  labor  of 
the  slave.   (Applause.)  These  children 
of  the  West,  my  friends,  form  a  living 
bulwark  against  the  advance  of  slavery 
and  from  them  is  recruited  the  van- 
guard of  the  armies  of  liberty.    (Ap- 
plause.) One  of  them  will  appear  before 
you  this  evening  in  person.    He  took 
the    field    against    Sen.    Douglas    and 
would  have  won  in  the. conflict  but  for 
the  unjust  provisions  of  the  law  of  the 
state  which  allowed  a  minority  of  the 
people  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  Legis- 
lature.   (Applause.)    I   have   only   my 
friends  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  Illinois  (cheers),  I  have 
only  to  pronounce  fys  name -to  secure 
your  profounclest  attention." 
•      *      * 
In  the  midst  of  continual  applause 
during  which  someone  shouted  "Three 
cheers  for  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  to 
which  there  was  a  hearty  response,  he 
walked   to   the   lectern   "smiling   gra- 
ciously upon  the  audience  and  compla- 
cently awaited  the  termination  of  the 
cheering,"  as  the  Times'  account  read. 
When  it  subsided,  he  spoke: 
"Mr.  Cheerman!" 

There  was  a  titter  and  then  only  the 
hissing  of  the  gaslights  could  be  heard. 
Here  was  the  untutored  Westerner  they 
had  come  to  see.  Obviously,  he  was  go- 
ing to  give  them  something  "wild  and 
woolly." 

The  audience,  said  Lord  Charnwood, 
was  prepared  for  a  "florid  Western  elo- 
quence offensive  to  ears  which  were 
used  to  a  less  spontaneous  turgidity." 


"The  first  impression  of  the  man 
from  the  West  did  nothing  to  contradict 
the   expectation   of   something   weird, 
rough  and  uncultivated,"   commented 
George  Haven  Putnam  who  was  pres- 
ent with   his   father,   George  .Palmer 
Putnam.  "The  long,  ungainly  figure  . ,  . 
the  large  feet,   the  clumsy  hands   of 
which,  at  the  outset,  at  least,  the  ofator 
seemed  to  be   unduly  conscious;   the 
long,  gaunt  head  capped  by  a  shock  of 
hair'  that   seemed   not   to   have   been 
thoroughly  brushed  out  .  .  ." 
*      *      • 
The  reporter  of  the  Herald,  which 
was   politically    unfriendly,    described 
Lincoln  "as  rather  unsteady  in  his  gait" 
and  with  "an  involuntary  comical  awk- 
wardness which  marks  his  movements 
while  speaking."  At  times,  said  the  re- 
porter, Lincoln's  voice  was  "shrill  with 
a  frequent  tendency  to  dwindle  into  a 
sharp  and  unpleasant  sound." 

He  began,  however,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  as  if  he  were  used  to  speaking 
outdoors  and  was  afraid  of  speaking  too 
loud. 

And  to  make  sure  he  could  get  the 
pitch  of  the  hall  he  asked  Mason  Bray- 
man  to  sit  in  a  back  row  and  to  raise  his 
stovepipe  hat  on  a  cane  if  he  could  not 
be  heard. 

*      *      * 
Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Lincoln  s  early 

biographers,    said    that    his    opening 

words  were  "Mr.  Cheerman." 

The  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  that  his  salutation  was  "Mr. 
President  and  Fellow  Citizens  of  New 
York." 

Even  before  he  got  into  his  speech, 
several  in  the  audience  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  he  would  end  as  a  failure. 
One  of  them,  Brooks  said,  was  so  dis- 
appointed that  he  had  to  restrain  him- 
self from  saying  aloud:  . 


"  Old  fellow,  you  won't  do.  It's 
all  very  well  for  the  Wild  West  but 
this  will  never  go  down  in  New  York." 

(From  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes  to  NeiV 
York,"  Coward  McCann.  Copyright,  i960, 
by  Ahdrew  A.  FrectWan.) 

NEXT The  man  who  at  first  had  taken  a 

iaundiced  view  at  speaker  Lincoln,  Noah 
Brooks,  admitted  later:  "Pretty  soon  I  forgot 
his  clothes,  his  peculiarities.  I  was  on  my  iett 
yelling  like  a  wild  Indian."  " 
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en  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln — IV 

An  Ex'Rail  Splitter 
Marshals  Some  Facts 


By    ANDREW    A.    FREEMAN 

Lincoln  seemed  embarrassed  at  the  outset  of  his  famous  Cooper 
Union  speech.  He  showed  it  in  the  halting  way  he  voiced  his  opening 
statement. 

It  consisted  of  two  unadorned  sentences  setting  forth 
the  theme  in  the  manner  of  a  professor  before  a  class. 
He  said : 

"The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal  this  evening  are 
mainly  old  and. familiar ;  nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be  any 
novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts, 
and  the  inferences  and  observations  following  that 
litl|i(v.i  presentation." 


A  major  contribution  to  his 
discomfort  were  his  clothes. 
On   that  score  Herndnn  said: 

"On  his  return  home  Lin- 
coln told  me  that  for  once  in 
his  life  was  greatly  abashed 
over  his  personal  appearance. 
.  .  .  For  a  long  time  after  he 
began  his  speech  and  before 
he  became  'warmed  up'  he 
imagined  that  the  audience 
noticed  the  contrast  between 
his  Western  clothes  and  the 
neat-fitting  suits  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant and  others  who  sat  on  the 
platform. 

"The  collar  of  his  coat  on 
the  right  side  had  an  unplea- 
sant way  of  flying  up  when- 
ever he  raised  his  arm  to 
gesticulate.  He  imagined  the 
audience  noticed  .that  also  .  . ." 
•     •  '  • 

Rut  before  the  audience 
realized  what  was  happening, 
he  was  in  command  of  him- 
self. 

He  was  compelling  their 
attention.  He  was.  saying 
something  new  about  an  old 
subject. 

It  was  not  spectacular. 

It   was   an   analysis   of  the 

opinions     of     the     founding 

fathers   on   slavery   in   which 

he   demonstrated  that  of   the 

39   who  signed  the  Constitu- 

i  tion,    21    were    on    record    as 

|  believing     that     the     Federal 

\  government  had  the  power  to 

control  slavery  in  the  Federal 

territories — a  point  denied  by 

the    United     States    Supreme 

Court     in     the     Dred     Scott 

decision. 


•  *       *       * 

Although  the  facts  he  mar- 
shaled to  uphold  his  case 
were  dry  and  statistical,  it 
was  what  the  audience 
wanted  to  hear. 

As  Lord  Charnwood  said, 
it  was  a  speech  with  no  orna- 
ment at  all  "whose  only 
beauty  was  that  it  was  true 
and  that  the  speaker  felt  it," 

And  this  feeling  was  com- 
municated to  the  audience, 
which  found  itself  applaud- 
ing him. 

Their  applause  came  more 
often  as  he  developed  argu- 
ments in  reply  to  charges  the 
South  was  making  against 
the  North;  among  them,  re- 
fusing to  grant  Southerners 
their  property  rights  in 
slaves,  encouraging  section- 
alism, fomenting  uprisings 
among  slaves. 

•    •    • 

Said  Lincoln: 

"The  question  recurs,  what 
will  satisfy  them  (the 
South)?  .  .  .  This,  and  this 
only:  Cease  to  call  slavery 
wrong,  and  join  them  in  call- 
ing it  right.  And  this  must 
be  done  thoroughly — done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
Silence  will  not  be  tolerated 
— we  must  place  ourselves 
avowedly  with  them.  Senator 
Douglas'  new  sedition  law 
must  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced, suppressing  all  decla- 
ration., that  slavery  is  wrong, 
whether  made  in  politics,  in 


presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  pri- 
vate. We  must  arrest  and 
return  their  fugitive  slaves 
with  greedy  pleasure.  We 
must  pull  down  .our  Free 
State  constitutions.  The 
whole  atmosphere  must  be 
disinfected  from  all  taint  of 
opposition  to  slavery,  before 
they  will  cease  to  believe 
that  all  their  troubles  pro- 
ceed from  us." 

•    •    • 

The  man  who  took  a  juan- 
diced  view  of  Lincoln  when 
he  started  to  speak,  accord- 
ing to  Noah  Brooks,  said: 

"Pretty  soon  ...  I  forgot 
his  clothes,  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  his  individual 
peculiarities.  Presently,  for- 
getting myself,  I  was  on  my 
feet  with  the  rest,  yelling  like 
a  wild  Indian,  cheering  this 
wonderful  man.  .  .  .  When  I 
came  out  of  the  hall,  my  face 
glowing  with  excitement  and 
my  frame  all  a-quiver,  a 
friend  with  his  eyes  aglow, 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
Abe  Lincoln,  the  rail-spjitter, 
I  said:  'He's  the  greatest  man 
since  St.  Paul.'  And  I  think 
so  jet." 

i  From  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes  to 
Nov,  York."  Coward  MrCann.  Cop-  - 
right,  1960.  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman.) 


NEXT— How  did  the  audi- 
ence react?  . .  .  The  Times  said 
the  cheers  were  for  Lincoln; 
The  Tribune  said  they 
for  Seward. 


werrf 


■Boston  >M±~ly  ^lobe 
^oston,   hass. 
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When  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln  --  V 

Let  Us  Have  Faith 
Makes  Might 

By  ANDREW  A.   FREEMAN 

The  , great   lawyer,  diplomat    and  wit,  Joseph   H.  Choate,  who 
heard  Lincoln  deliver  his  {anions   Cooper  Union  speech,  recalled: 


".  .  .  His  eyes  kindled,  his  voice  rang,  his  face  shone  and  seemed 
to  light  up  the  whole  assembly.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  his 
audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  His  style  of  speech 
and  manner  of  delivery  were  severely  simple.  What 
Lowell  called  'The  grand  simplicities  of  the  Bible,'  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar,  were. reflected  in  .his  discourse. 
...  It  was  marvellous  i.o  see  how  this  untutored  man, 
by  mere  self -discipline  and  the  chastening  of  his  own  spirit, 
had  outgrown  all  meretricious  arts,  and  found  his  own 
way  to  the  grandcui  and  -i length  of  absolute  simplicity." 
-/-     ic     -k 

lit  W^r.hinglon  said, 
what    Washington 


Lincoln's  closing  lines  best 
illustrate  the  clarity  of  think- 
ing and  the  artlessness  of  ex- 
pression that  Choate  found 
in  the  speech.   They  were: 


unsay 

ami    undo 
did. 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered 

from  our  duty  by  false  acptt- 

sations  against  us,  no    frighC- 

"Wrong  as  we  think  slavery    ened  frrtm   it  by  menaces  oi 

is,    we   can  yet  afford  to  let    destrucl  <oa     to    the     govern- 

it  alone  where  it  is,  because    mem  nor  of  dungeon::  io  our 


that  much  is  due  to  the  neces- 
sity arising  from  its  actual 
presence  in  the  nation;  but 
can  we,  while  our  votes  will 


selves.  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  mijjht,'  and'  in 
that  faith,  let  us,  in  the  cud, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  ua- 


prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread    dersiand  it. 


into  the  National  Territories, 
and  to  overrun  us  here  in 
these  Free  States? 

"If  our  sense  of. duty  for- 
bids this,  then  let  us  stand  by 
our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effec- 
tively. 

"Let  us  be  diverted  by  none 
of    those    sophistical    contn- 


*■     r     * 

The  bun:  <■  broke  o 

and  prolonged  out  hi 

Thej  applauded  an 

They    ihrew    hats 

air,  waxed  handkerc 

shook  his  hand. 

"I  think  I  no\  pi  saw  .m  au- 
dience   more    thoroughly   car- 


in  wild 
asm.-" 
cheered. 

in    the 

:ets  and 


vances  .  .  .  such   as  groping  ried  p.v.riy  by  sn  orator,"  said 

for  some  middle  ground  be-  McCormick,     his     guide     and 

twecn     the     right     and     the  mentor  of  that  afternoon. 

wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  The    men    on    Ihe    platform 

a  man  who  should  be  neither  crowded  around  Lincoln  voic- 

a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man  ing  compliments  and  congrat- 


■such  as  a  policy  of  'don't 
care'  on  a  question  about 
which  all  true  men  do  care 
— such  as  Uniqn  appeals  be- 
seeching  true  Union  men  to 
yield  to  Disunionists,  revers- 
ing the  divine  rule,  and 
calling,  nnt  the  signers,  but 
the  righteous  to  repentance  — 
such  as  invocations  to  Wash- 


ulation; 

Among  thf  in  v  .-•  ;  Greeley 
who  had  'more  to  say.  lie 
wanterl  Lincoln  to  read  the 
proof:  of  hi.  speech  and  ar- 
ranged jr>;  him  to  do  it  at  the 
Tribune  office  later  that  eve- 
ning before  the  paper  went  to 
press, 

He  was;  going  to  di.-tnbute 


ington,     imploring     men     to  it  as  a  campaign  pamphlet. 


Arain  cheers  were  called 
for  but  there  appeared  to  be 
confusion  as  to  whom  they 
were  direr  ted. 

The  Times  said  "three  rous- 
ing chers  were  given  for  the 
orator  and  the  sentiments  to 
which  he  h#d  given  utter- 
ance," while  the  Tribune  said 
that,  after  Lincoln  had  received 
congratulations  from  "a  large 
number  of  friends,  three 
cheers  were  given  for  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward." 
*     *     • 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil, 
Lincoln  found  himself  being 
escorted  out  of  Cooper  Union 
by  Notl  and  Hiram  Barney,  a 
member  of, the  Ydung' Men's 
Republican  Union  and  after- 
ward Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Lincoln  had  no 
appointment  after  the  speech 
and  apparently  they  invited 
him  to  join  them  at  supper 
in  the  Athenaeum  Club  of 
which  they  were  members.  It 
was  at  108  Fifth  Avenue, 
about  10  blocks  from  Cooper 
Union. 


i|i  "in  "Mr.  Lincoln  Goo  tn  New 
York."  Coward  MrC.inn  Copxngnt, 
19ii0,   by  Andrew,  A.  Freeman,  I 


NEXT— Did  Lincoln  have 
the  right  to  charffe  $200  for 
the  lecture?  A  press  campaign 
and  how  he  met  it. 


paum. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
February  11,  I960 


■:i  By  PHILIP 
VAN  JJ^pW  STERN 
No  '#16  pafd  any  attention 
to  the  tall,  badiy^dressed  man 
on,  the  ferry  that  was'taking 
railroad  passengers  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  New  York.  He  had 
tome  by  train  from  the  Mid- 
west with  only  one  small 
satchel  as  baggage. 

After  the  boat  docked,  he 
walked  a  few  blocks  east.  He 
had  been  in  New  York  before 
and  knew  his  way.  He  turned 
in  at  the  Astor  House,  which 
faced  City  Hall  Park.  When 
he  signed  the  register  on  the 
page  dated  Feb.  25,  1860,  he 
wrote:  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
Springfield,  111."  ■ 

He  then  went  to  the  nearby 
office  of  "The  Independent" 
to  call  on  Henry  Bowen.  It 
was  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
but  the   hard-working  editor 
was  still  in  his  office.  Lincoln 
introduced  himself  and,  say- 
ing that  he  was  tired  from  the 
long  train  journey,  asked  if 
he  could  lie  down  on  the  of- 
fice lounge  while  Bowen  ex- 
plained the  arrangements  for 
the  speech  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day night. 

Change  in  Plans 

"There's  been  a  change  in 
plan,"  Bowen  said.  "The 
meeting  won't  be  in  Henry 
Beecher's  church  in  Brook- 
lyn. We  think  you  can  fill  the 
Great  Hall  in  the  new  Cooper 
Union  building  here  in  Man- 
hattan." 

Bowen  may  have  had  some 
misgivings  about  .the  gawky- 
looking  westerner,  but  he 
tried  to  sound  encouraging." 
"Greeley  has  given  you  a 
good  write-up,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing his  visitor  a  copy  of  the 
"New  York  Tribune." 

Lincoln,  obviously  im- 
pressed, read  the  notice  and 
then  safd  he  would  haye  to 
revise  his  speech  to  make 
it  fit  the  changed  surround- 
ings.' When  he  left,  Bowen 
invited  him  to  Brooklyn  the 
nex£'  day  to  hear,  Beecher 
preach.      <:V  » 


Shabby-Looking  Abe  Lincoln  Came, 
Saw  and  Conquered  New  York 


Hold   Mock  Auction 

Henry  ,  W  a  r  d  Belcher's 
Plymouth  Church  was  then 
one  of  the/ most  celebrated  in 
the  country.  Its  pastoT  had  a 
remarkable'  sense  o£  show- 
manship/ Only '  a  fojv  sweeks 
before,  he  had  held  a  mock 
slave  auction  at  which  a  nine- 
year-old  Negro  giH  was  sold 
from  the  pulpiL  The  congre- 
gation bought  her  freedom, 
enthusiastically  donating  jew- 
els and  wedding  rings  as  well 
as  money. 

Lincoln  went  to  the  church 
With  Bowen.  After  the  ser- 
mon was  over,  Bowen  invited 
him  to  dinner,  but  the  west- 
ern lawyer,  still  worried  about 
his  speech,  begged  off  and 
returned  to  the  Astor  House 
to  work  on  it. 

Lincoln  has  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  state  library  in 
Illinois  preparing  his  speech. 
He  knew  how  important  it 
was,  how  subject  to  criticism 
it  would  be  when  newspapers, 
North  and  South,  printed  it, 
as  they  were  sure  to  do  if  it 
attracted  any  attention. 

Fee  Was  $200 

He  had  accepted  the  origi- 
nal invitation  and  its  prom- 
ised fee  of  $200  because  he 
wanted  to  come  east  to  see  his 
son  Robert.  The  boy  had  ex- 
pected to  enter  Harvard  but 
had  failed  15  out  of  16  of  the 
entrance  examinations.  He 
was  at  Phillips  Academy  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  was 
preparing  to  take  the  tests 
again.  Lincoln  planned  to  go 
there  as  soon  as  he  finished 
his  New  York  assignment. 

He  worked  hard  polishing 
his  long  speech,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  concentrate,  >for 
people  kept  calling  on  him  at 
the  hotel.  Some  wanted  him 
to  speak  in  nearby  towns. 
Others  were  curious  to  see 
the  new  political  figure  from 
the  West.  Lincoln  had  to  be 


JUST  BEFORE  his  speech, 
Abraham  Lincoln  posed 
for  this  photograph  by 
Matthew  Brady. 


polite  to  them  all— and  that 
took  time. 

Finally  Monday  evening 
came.  It  had  been  snowing, 
and  the  bad  weather  dis- 
couraged attendance  at  Coop- 
er Union.  But  1500  of  the 
huge  basement  hall's  2000 
seats  were  taken.  The  "car- 
riage crowd"  was  there,  for 
they  could  be  driven  to  Astor 
Place  in  comfort.  Men  who 
formed  public  opinion  were 
present.  Among  them  were 
Horace  Greeley  and  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  while  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  and  David 


Dudley   Field    were    on   the 
platform. 

When  Lincoln  appeared,  the 
audience  studied  the  strange 
looking  figure  in  silence.  One 
of  them  said: 

"His  dress  .  .  .  "was  .  .  .  un- 
becoming for  a  tall,  gaunt 
man_a  black  frock  coat,  all- 
setting  and  too  short  ...  a 
rolling  collar  disclosing  his 
long,  thin,  shrivelled  throat." 

The  suit  was  not  only  ill- 
fitting;  it  was  creased  and 
wrinkled  from  having  been 
jammed  into  a  small  satchel 
all  the  way  from  Illinois. 

Bryant  Introduces  Lincoln 

Bryant  was  quickly  nomin- 
ated as  chairman;  he  then  in- 
troduced Lincoln,  saying  that 
he  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  widely  publicized 
debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant" 
who  was  sponsoring  state  sov- 
ereignty as  the  solution  for 
the  slavery  problem. 

Amid  applause,  Lincoln 
went  to  the  lectern.  When  the 
audience  quieted  down  he 
turned  to  Bryant  and  said  in 
a  high-pitched  Midwest  voice: 
"Mr.  Cheerman." 

Warms  Up  to  Theme 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  ac- 
cent th«afl»dience  had  expect- 
ed. LiiHln  was  beginning 
badly.  SSF spoke  his  first  few 
sentences  in  a  low  tone.  Then 
as  he  warmed  up  to  his  sub- 
ject, the  careful  preparation 
of  his  material  lent  meaning 
to  what  he  said.  He  became 
surer  of  himself,  and  the 
audience  began  to  listen  with 
respectful  attention. 

For    his    theme    he    took 


COOPER  UNION  BUILDING  had  just  been  finished 
when  Lincoln  made  his  speech  there  in   1860. 


Douglas'  statement  that  the 
founders  of  the  nation  had 
clearly  understood  the  slavery 
problem.  He  then  went  on  to 
show  that  in  framing  the  gov- 
ernment a  majority  of  the  39  that 
men  who  had  signed  the  Con- 
stitution were  in  favor  of  fed- 
eral control.  To  them,  he  said, 
slavery  was  "an  evil  not  to  be 
extended  and  was  to  be  tol- 
erated only  because  its  actual 
existence  made  such  tolera- 
tion a  necessity." 

One  after  another  he  re- 
plied to  the  South's  argu- 
ments and  in  doing  so  denied 
that  the  new  Republican 
Party  was  sectional  in  inter- 
est. He  also  said  that  his  party 
had  in  no  way  been  impli- 
cated in  John  Brown's  at- 
tempt to  start  a  slave  insur- 
rection. 

It  was  a  long  and  closely 
reasoned  speech,  interrupted 
only  by  occasional  applause 


dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand"  it." 

Brings  Applause 

This  statement  brought  a 
burst  of  applause  from  the 
sophisticated  New  York  audi- 
ence that  had  come  to  inspect 
this  wild  and  wooly  westerner 
and  pass  judgement  on  him. 
With  those  often-quoted  words 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  on  his 
way  to  the  presidency.  He 
was  elected  in  November  and 
look  the  oath  of  office  a  few 
days  more  than  a  year  after 
lie  spoke  at  Cooper  Union. 

Bui   before   1860  was  over, 

the    first    southern    state    to 

secede   (South  Carolina)   had 

left  the  Union,  and  39  days 

after    Lincoln    entered    the 

when     Lincoln     made     some  White  House  the  guns  roared 

good  point.  He  concluded  with  out  at  Ft.  $umter.  That  day 

the  ringing  words:  of  fire  and  thunder,  Apr.  12, 

•Let    us    have    faith    that   1861,  marked  the  beginning 

right    makes    might,    and    in  of    opeir' "hostilities    in"- the 

ith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  Civil  War.  • 


Philip    Van    Doren    Stern, 
noted    Civil    War    historian, 
re-creates    the 
scene  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's 
famous.    Coop- 
er   Union 
speech,     given 
in   New    York 
City,  Feb.  27, 
1860.   It   was 
Lincoln's   first 
public  appear- 
stern         a  rf  c  e   in   the 
East  -and  has  been  called  the 
speecirthat  made  bty .  presi- 
dent.'* 


Hartford  ' 
Hart  for- 1, 
2  h  2  /60 


mes 
Cori'  , 


Letters  from  the  People 

'.  Lincoln  for  Presidentis 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

It  was  a  grand  reception 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  after 
delivering  his  speech  before 
the  Republicans  at  Cooper 
Union,  100  years  ago. 

The  Tribune  called  him  a 
man  of  the  people,  a  champion  / 
of  free*labor  and  prosperous  in/,, 
dustry.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  generous  in  his  editori- 
al' he  wrote  that  Lincoln's 
speech  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  convincing  political 
arguments  ever  made  and  was 
addressed  to  a  crowded  and 
most  appreciating  audience. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  nation's  great 
orators,  and  now  he  was  an 
avowed  candidate  and  gave  his 
permission  to  circulate  his 
speech.  Then  he  had  his  pho- 
tograph taken  in  New  York 
and  it  was  circulated  across  the 
country  Certainly  Lincoln  had 
talked  more  boldly  before,  as 
In  his  famous  speech  to  Illinois 
Republicans  in  1856. 

Lincoln  made  a  constitution- 
al speech,  going  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  slavery,  and  he  was 
very  emphatic  about  the  lib- 
eration of  the  slaves.  Lincoln's 
citations  for  his  opinions  were 
firmly  rooted  in  federal  his- 
tory There  was  a  scholar's 
mind  beneath  the  rough  ex- 
terior. 

That  Is  why  this  moderate 
yet  constitutionally  rooted 
speech,  in  American  history 
meant  so  much.  That  fateful 
day  in  New  York  in  February, 
less  than  three  months  before 
the  nomination,  led  to  his  elec- 
tion as  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  later  said  that  Pho- 
tographer Brady  and  the  Coop- 
er Institute,  where  he  delivered 
his  great  speech,  made  him 
President  of  the  United  States. 
DR.  W.  H.  ROSENFELD 
West  Hartford 


bear  in  mind  that  the  voters 
\jil\  make  the  final  decision  at 
a  referendum  and  this  can  be 
favorable  only  if  the  new  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  men  and 
women  in  whom  they  will  have 
confidence. 

ELI  DANIKOW 

East  Haddam 

Lincoln,  Brotherhood 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

The  Hartford  Branch  of  the 
NAACP  notes  with  interest  and 
hope  the  coincidence  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday  and  the 
ensuing  "Brotherhood  Week," 
and  that  the  aims  of  both  are 
so  similar  to  the  aims  of  our 
organization. 

Most  American  citizens  know 
of  Lincoln's  declaration 
".  .  .  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation:  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  ..."    - 

The  fact  of  Brotherhood 
Week  in  our  country  acclaims 
at  least  an  awareness  that  all 
men  are  to  be  accorded  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of 
".  .  .  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Both  Lincoln's  declaration 
and  the  obvious  meaning  of 
Brotherhood  Week  say  in  suc- 
cinct form  those  purposes 
toward  which  the  NAACP  dedi- 
cates its  life  blood— To  elimi- 
nate racial  discrimination  and 
segregation  from  all  aspects  of 
public  life  in  America;  To  se- 
cure free  ballot  for  every  quali- 
fied American  citizen:  To  seek 
justice  in  the  courts;  To  secure 
legislation  banning  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation;  To  secure 
equal  job  opportunities  based 
upon  Individual  merit  without 
regard  to  race,  religion  or  na- 
tion origin;  and  To  end  mob 
violence   and   police  brutality. 

When  all  Americans  are  fully 
cognizant  of,  and  working 
toward,  these  aims  — America 
shall  be  the  stalwart  nation  of 
Lincoln's  vision,  (and  indeed, 
of  some  fine  striving  souls 
*since>  who  believe  In  "equality" 
and  in  the  right  to  "life,  liberty 
find  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
for  all  men.  Then  shall  our 
houee  be  undivided  and  of  sure 
foundation. 

SEDRICK  J.  RAWLINS. 
President,  Hartford 
Branch  NAACP 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 
2/12/60 


CANDID  SHOTS :0  J \  (2ujJ*3$J4    ^  //  V  <*  * 

Knock-Out  of  Candidate  Seward 

Follow-Up  of  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  Appearance 
Achieved  His  Nomination 


When  Lincoln  came  East,  to 
make  his  Cooper  Union  speech 
in  February,  I860,  ,he  had 
something  else  on  his  mind. 
Young  Robert  Lincoln,  then  17, 
had  applied  for  admission  to 
Harvard,  and 
Harvard,  in 
spite  of  a  let- 
ter of  recom- 
men  d  a  t  i  o  n 
from  Senator 
Douglas  of  Il- 
linois, had 
turned  h  i  m 
down. 

His  grades 
on  the  entrance  examination 
were  too  low.  He  would  have 
to  do  more  cramming  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  and  make 
another  try  later. 

Writing  to  his  wife  from  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  Old  Abe  said  he 
was  surprised  by  the  number  of 
requests  to  speak  that  he  had 
received  from  New  England 
after  his  New  York  triumph. 

"I  have  been  unable  to  escape 
this  toil,"  he  wrote.  "If  I  had 
foreseen  it,  I  think  I  would  not 
have  come  East  at  all.  The 
speech  at  New  York,  being 
within  my  calculation  before  I 
started,  went  off  passably  well 
and  gave  me  no  trouble  what- 
ever. The  difficulty  was  to 
make  nine  others,  before  audi- 
ences who  had  already  seen  all 
my  ideas  in  print." 

He  was  in  no  way  prepared 
for  this.  Reporters,  anxious  to 
meet  deadlines,  asked  him  for 
advance  copies  of  his  speeches. 
There  were  none  available.  It 
had  never  occurred  fo  him,  he 
said,  that  any  newspaper  would 


By  PAUL  JONES 
care  to  print  his  remarks  ver- 
batim. 

Lincoln  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  that  the  invitation 
from  the  Young  Republicans  of 
New  York  was  part  of  a  Stop 
Seward  movement.  Or,  if  he 
knew  that,  or  suspected  it.  he 
knew  also  that  there  were 
other  strong  candidates  wait- 
ing in  the  wings. .  On  the  plat- 
form at  Cooper  Union,  when 
Lincoln  spoke,  was  Horace 
Greeley,  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  party.  But  Greeley  had 
preferred  Douglas,  a  Democrat, 
to  Lincoln,  a  Republican,  in  the 
1858  Senatorial  contest  in  Il- 
linois. He  knew  that  Greeley's 
first  choice  was  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

There  was  also  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  to  contend  with,  if  Sew- 
ard were  rejected  as  "unavail- 
able." Everybody  believed  that 
Seward  would  certainly  be 
nominated.  Two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  would  be  for  him.  But 
two  strong  States  had  misgiv- 
ings. Party  leaders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Indiana  doubted 
whether  Seward  could  carry 
their  elections,  because  of  Na- 
tive American  opposition 
aroused  by  Seward's  record  a.« 
Governor  of  New  York. 

Another  eminent  possibility 
was  Justice  McLean,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  man  with  a 
great  reputation  for  indepen- 
dence and  integrity.  He  had 
even  stood  up  to  Andy  Jackson, 
a  strong  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  those  Anti-Jackson- 
ian  Democrats  who  had  become 
Republicans.  In  1856  McLean 
had  received  a  lot  of  votes  at 


the  Philadelphia  Convention 
that  nominated  Fremont  for 
President  in  the  party's  first 
national  campaign. 

But  McLean  was  75  years 
old,  and  that  made  people  hesi- 
tate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
died  within  a  year  of  the  con- 
vention and  a  month  after  the 
inauguration  in  1861. 

It  was  a  confused  situation, 
not  particularly  promising  for 
a  Midwestern  statesman  who 
had,  after  all,  lost  to  Douglas 
the  last  time  out.  And  Douglas 
would  certainly  be  the  Demo- 
crats' candidate,  and  their 
strongest. 

But,  after  the  Cooper  Union 
speech,  Medill  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  published  an  editorial 
in  which  he  contended  that  Se- 
ward could  not  win.  Who,  then, 
could  win?    Why,  Lincoln. 

It  was  a  body-blow  for  Se- 
ward. Medill  wrote  later:  "Se- 
ward blew  me  up  tremendously 
for  having  disappointed  him, 
and  preferring  that  'prairie 
statesman,*  as  he  called  Lin- 
coln. He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  chief 
teacher  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  before  Lin- 
coln was  known  other  than  as 
a  country  lawyer  in  Illinois." 

Still,   it   was  not   until   two 
months  later,  in  April,  just  be- 
fore the  convention,  that  Lin- 
coln     admitted      to      Senator 
Trumbull,   of    Illinois:      "The 
taste  is  in  my  mouth  a  little 
.  You  may  confidently  rely, 
however,  that  by  no  advice  or 
consent  of  mine  shall  my  pre 
tensions  be  pressed  to  the  poin 
of    endangering    the    commo 
cause." 


Doston  ^aily  Globe 

o^ton,  Mass. 
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>FWn  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln— VI 

/Squabble  and  Fuss 
Over  a  $200  Check 


By  ANDREW   A.  FREEMAN 


New       York's    •  Athenaeum 
Club, 'famous  for  wit.  and  con- 
viviality,  was   for   "gentlemen 
of  literary 


tastes. 
Among  them 
were  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  a 
lawyer  w  h  o 
became  the 
21st  President 
of  the  United 
Slates;  Charles 
P.  Daley,  a 
jurist,  later 
president  of 
the  American 
Geographical  Society;  Edwin 
L.  Godkin,  then  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  News  who 
founded  the  Nation  in  1865; 
Bryant,  Bancroft,  Briggs, 
Choate,  David  Dudley  Field 
and  George  Palmer  Putnam. 

Nott,    Barney    and    Lincoln 
were   joined  by   several  mem- 
bers identified  by  Nott  as  Re- 
publicans, who  brought  up  the 
prospects  of  their  party  in  the 
forthcoming  campaign. 
•    •    * 
Of     that     discussion,     Nott 
wrote: 

So  little  was  it  supposed  by 
the  gentlemen  who  had  not 
heard  the  address  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  possibly  be  the 
candidate,  that  one  of  them 
asked  artlessly: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  what  candi- 
date do  you  really  think 
would  be  most  likely  to  carry 
Illinois?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered  by 
illustration: 

"  'Illinois  is  a  peculiar  state, 
in    three    parts.      In    northern 
Illinois,    Mr.     Seward    would 
have   a   larger   majority   than 
I   could  get.     In   middle   Illi- 
nois, I  think  I  would  call  out 
a  larger  vote  than  Mr.   Sew- 
ard.     In   southern    Illinois,    it 
would  make  no  difference  who 
was  the  candidate.'  " 
Was  Lincoln  jokjng? 
Did  he  sense  that  his  ques- 
tioners  were,  unable   to   con- 
ceive, of  him   as  a  candidate? 
Nott's    explanation    did   not 
supply  the  answers. 
•     •     • 
What   was   in  the   mind    of 


one  of  his  questioners  was 
made  clear  in  a  story  the 
Herald  ran  some  days  later. 

It  told  of  a  club  member, 
apparently  not  a  good  Repub- 
lican, who  accused  Lincoln  of 
being  mercenary  in  that  he 
demanded  a  fee  for  the 
Cooper  Union  talk  which,  so 
the  story  went,  was  not  given 
as  a  lecture  but  for  political 
purposes. 

The  story  got  around  and 
even  into  the  small  towns  of 
Illinois. 

When  an  editor  in  one  of 
them  sent  Lincoln  a  clipping 
and  asked  for  'an  explanation, 
he  replied: 

".  .  .  It  is  not  true  that  I 
ever  charged  anything  for  a 
political  speech  in  my  life — 
but  this  much  is  true:  Last 
October  I  was  requested  by 
letter,  to  deliver  some  sort 
of  speech  in  Mr.  Beecher's 
church,  in  Brooklyn,  $200  be- 
ing offered  in  the  first  letter. 
I  made  the  speech,  and  left 
for  New  Hampshire,  where  I 
have  a  son  at  school,  neither 
asking  for  pay  nor  having  any 
offered  me.  Three  days  after, 
a  check  for  $200-  was  sent  to 
me,  at  N.H.,  and  I  took  it, 
and  did  not  know  it  was 
wrong.  My  understanding 
now  is,  though  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  at  the  time,  that  they 
did  charge  for  admittance,  at 
the  Cooper  Institute,  and  that 
they  took  in  more  than  twice 
$200. 

"I  have  made  this  explana- 
tion to  you  as  a  friend:  but  I 
wish  no  explanation  made  to 
our  enemies.  What  they  want 
is  a  squabble  and  a  fuss;  and 
that  they  can  have  if  we  ex- 
plain; and  that  they  can  have 
if  we  don't. 

"When  I  returned  through 
New  York  from  New  England 
I  was  told  by  the  gentleman 
who  sent  me  the  check,  that  a 
drunken  vagabond  in  the 
Club,  having  learned  some- 
thing about  the  $200,  made  the 
exhibition  out  of  which  the 
Herald  manufactured  ihe  ar- 
ticle quoted  by  the  Press  of 
your  town. 


REV.  HENRY  WARD 
BEECHER— Lincoln  originally 
was  scheduled  to  speak  at?  his 
church  in  Brooklyn. 

"My  judgment  is,  and  there- 
fore my  request  is,  that  you 
give,  no  denial  and  no  ex- 
planation.." 

•     *     * 

The  Herald  continued  its 
"squabble  and  fuss"  in  this 
way: 

"Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  this  peripatetic  politi- 
cian visited  New  York  ...  on 
his  financial  tour,  when,  in 
return  for  the  most  unmiti- 
gated trash  interlarded  with 
coarse  and  clumsy  jokes,  he 
filled  his  empty  pockets  with 
dollars  coined  out  of  Republi- 
can fanaticism." 

(From  -Abraham  Lincoln  Gops  to 
New  York."  Coward  McCann  Copy- 
right, I960,  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman.) 

NEXT— The  speech  is  over, 
pone  to  print  ...  and  in  the 
trash  can  goes  the  precious 
manuscript. 


J 


Boston  Oaily  u-lobe 
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Into  Waste  Bin  Goes 
Precious  Manuscript 

By  ANDREW  A.  FREEMAN 

When  Lincoln  and   his  hosts   left    the  Athenaeum    Club,    Nott 
ottered  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  Astor  lluu.se.     As  the}-  set  out  he 
noticed  that    Lincoln  walked  with  a  limp. 
''Are  you  lame,  Mr.  Lincoln,?"  he  asked. 
Lincoln's  reply  was  that  he  had  on  new  boots  and 


FREEMAN 


they  w  ere  hurting  him. 

Nott    then    hailed  a   horsed*;}" 
Loosely  spread  straw,  muddied  by 
covered    the    floor.       It    was    thei 
illumination,  a  smoky  oil  lamp  bu 
a  dim  light  flickered  at  each  end. 
*      *      * 


and  they  boarded  it. 
the  ieet  of  other  riders, 
re  for  warmth.'  For 
rned  in  the  center  and 


When  Ndtt  came  to  his  des- 
tination, he  told  Lincoln  that 
the  car  would  carry  him  to 
the  side  door  of  the  Aster 
House  and  bid  him  good-by. 
The  car  started  downtown 
with  Lincoln  its  only  passen- 
ger. 

"I  often  wondered,"  said 
Nott,  "what  Mr.  Lincoin 
1  hough  I  about  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  ride.  .  .  .  Did 
he  regard  the  address  he  had 
just  delivered  ...  as  a  suc- 
cess? Did  he  fco]  that  he  wss 
but  a  specK  of  humanity  to 
which  the  great  city  would 
never  again  give  a  thought? 

"The  impression  left  on  my 
mind  as  1  gave  a  last  glance 
at  him  in  the  street  car  was 
i hat  ne  seemed  sad  and  lone- 
ly; and  when  it  was  too  late, 
when  the  car  was  beyond  re- 
call, I  blamed  myself  for  not 
accompanying  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  Astor  House — not  because 
he  was  a  distinguished  stran- 
ger, but  because  he, seemed 
a  sad  and  lonely  man." 

From  the  Astor  House, 
Lincoln  walked  across  Broad- 
way to  Horace  Greeley's 
Tribune  office  at  Nassau  and 


THE  TRIBUNES  GREELEY 
—  His'  proofreader  relegated 
Lincoln's  hand-written  copy  of 
Cooper  Union  speech  to  the 
waste  bin. 

Spruce  sis. 

The  illuminated  clock  in 
the  City  Hall  showed  il  was 
near  midnight.  LonS  nnps  of 
gaslights  reached  in  every  di- 


rection. Although  the  traffic 
had  thinned  out,  the  streets 
were  neither  deserted  nor  si- 
lent. "The  streets  of  New 
York  never  are,"  said  James 
Parton,  a  newspaperman  of 
that  day. 

Lincoln  climbed  the  wind- 
ing stairs  of  the  Tribune 
building,  supposed  to  be  the 
dirtiest  in  the  world,  to  the 
composing  room  on  the  fourth 
floor.  ,' 

"The  composing  room  .  .  . 
is  very  spacious,  nearly 
square,  lighted  by  windows  on 
two  sides  and  by  skylights 
from  above,"  wrote  Parton. 
"It  presents  an  ample  ex- 
panse of  type-fonts,  gas  jets 
with  large  brown  paper 
shades  above  them,  long 
tables  covered ' with  columns 
of  bright  copper-faced  type, 
cither  'dead'  or  waiting  its 
turn  for  publication:  and 
whatever  else  appertains  to 
the  printing  o1'  a  newspaper. 
Stuffed  into  corners  and  in- 
terstices are  aprons  and  slip- 
pers in  curious  variety." 


en  New  York  Discovered  Abe  Lincoln — Vlll 

"What  Gould  I  Do  With 
$10,000  a  Year?" 


Lincoln  had  iiitin'r  hh  grcol  speech  a! 
the  Cooper  Lilian,  he  had  been  feted  at  the 
Athenaeum Club. 

What  «u*  the  reaction  oj  press  and 
public  the  ne.vi  morning? 

The  sloiy  is  told  in  this  current  Ginhc 
series  taken  from  .Andrew  A.  Freeman's 
nciv  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes  to  A  eiv 

FREEMAN  '  or*" 

By  ANDREW  A.  FREEMAN 

The  morning  papers  were  in  the  lobby  when  Lin- 
coln came  downstairs.  They  had  printed  the  speech 
in  full,  The  Tribune  headline  read: 

NATIONAL  POLITICS 

. '   .  A  Speech 

'  Delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute  Last  Evening 
."  ''  .      by 

Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois 


i  of  tlir  speech,  railed  him  "thai 
j  noted    political    exhorter   and 
i  prairie  orator,  Abe  Lincoln  of 
Illinois." 


.    al- 
with 


one 
con- ! 


The  Times- called  its  story: 

REPUBLICANS  AT  COOPER  INSTITUTE 

Address  by  Hon. -Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois 

The.  Heralcf  headline  was: 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN     ,     ' 

Another.  Republican  Orator  on  the  Stump 
Speech  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois 

•      •      • 
The  editorial  comment  v.as       The  Herald  had  nothing  to 

not  as  impressive  as  the  news.-  say. 
coverage.  ;      ' 

j      The  Times,  in  a  summart 


I    The   Tribune's   editoria 
jlhough     brief,     bristled 
(praise. 

It  said  the  speech  v.- as 
\o!  the  happiest  and  most 
.vincing      political      arguments 
jever  made  in  this  city." 

It  railed  Lincoln  "one  of 
nature's     orators"     and     de- 

|  rlared  that  "since  the  days  of 

I  Clay  and  'Webster  no  man 
has  spoken  to  a  larger  assem- 

i  blage  of  the  intellect  and  men-  . 

;  tal  culture  of  our  city. 

j  In  announcing  thai  it  was 
[publishing  the  speech  in  full 
ion  another  pace,  the  editor  de- 
jplored  the  fact  that  he  v.-s* 
junable  to  include  "the  tones. 
I  the  gestures,  the  kindling  eye 
land  the  mirth-provoking  look" 
!of  the  speaker  which,  he  said. 
j"defy  the  reporter's  skill."  .  , 
I  +      +      * 

:  Lincoln  did  no!  see  the  Eve- 
ning Post  that  day  because  he 
I  left  the  city  for  New  England 
[before  it  appeared  on  the 
■streets.  It.  too.  had  the  speech 
'in  full  under  this  headline 

FRAMERS  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION.IN  FAVOR 

OF  SLAVERY  PROHIBITION 

The  Republican  Party- 
Vindicated 
The  Demands  of  The  South, 


ONE  OF  THE  WONDERS  OF  NEW  YORK,  just  a  century  aEo.  was  the 
Cooper  Union  building,  center,  where  Lincoln  spoke.  The  Bible  House  is  at  the 
left  and  Tompkins  Market,  right.  Rolled-iron  beams  in  the  Cooper  Union  struc- 
ture made  it  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  skyscraper. 

Great  Speech  of  Abraham       and   our   readers   will   i>rr    lh.at.up'>n   b 
Lincnin 
Of  Illinois  at  Cooper  Institute    attention    with    which    11 


man      as 
Bryant.'' 
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1      llHVP 

New  York 
that  thine  of  mine  in  the 
Cooper  Instinitp  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  New  York  Eve- 
nine  Posi  and  I  would  like  to 
knou  uh.-l  .Mr.  Bryant 
thoujh!  of  it  .  .  .  It  is  worth 
a  V'Mt  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  Nru  York  tn  make 
thf    acquaintance    of    such    a 


In  the  letter  In  his  wife, 
written  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Lincoln  reviewed  his 
trip  and  made  this  comment 
about  the  Cooper  Union  meet- 
ing: 
I 

".  .  .  The  speech  at  New 
•  York  .  .  .  went  off  passably 
!  well  and  gave  me  no  trouble 
!  whatever  .  .  .  ." 

1  He  did  not  tell  her  in  the 
[letter  how,  at  last,  New  York 
became  aware  of  the  lonely 
'stranger  in  its  midst:  how  he 
^ad  come  to  it  with  heavy 
■  doubts  in  his  heart:  how  some 
New  Yorkers  made  only  faint 
efforts  to  conceal  their  snickers: 
and  how  the  political  bumpkin 
at  last  had  become  a  statesman 
Un  whom  they  were  ready  to 
1  pay  homage. 

+  *  + 
I  Telegrams  began  arriving 
I  with  invitations  to  speak  in 
'New  England. 

People  came  to  shake  his 
hand  or  just  to  look  at  him. 
or  to  make  suggestions. 

One  of  his  visitors  offered 
him  a  job.  He  was  Erastus 
Corning,  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  a 
Democrat  and  a  regent  of 
New  York  University. 

The  story  of  his  offer  goes 
as  follows: 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,'  he  said,  'I 
understand  that  in  Illinois  you 
win  all  your  lawsuits.' 


■     "Lincoln  laughed  softly.    ■ 

"  'O,  no,  Mr.  Corning,  thai 
is  no1  true.'  he  replied,  'bu'1 
I  do  make  it  a  rule  to  refuse 
unless  I  am  convinced  the 
litigant's  cause  is  just.' 

"  'Would  you  entertain  aa 
I  offer  from  the  New  York 
I  Central  Railroad,  Mr.  Lin- 
'  coin.'  continued  Corning  ab- 
ruptly, 'to  become  its  genera] 
counsel  at  a  salary  of  510,000 
,  a  year?' 

"This  proposition  was  as 
amazing  as  it  was  sudden  .  .'. 
his  hearers  were  struck  dumb 
with  surprise.  Merwin  (a  friend 
of  Lincoln's  and  a  cousin  of 
Coming's)  stared  first  at  Corn- 
ing, then  at  Lincoln,  and  the 
latter  lapsed  into  a  deep  study. 

"   'Why,   Mr.   Corning.'   he" 
said  at  last,  'what  could  I  do 
j  with  SlO.nno  a  year?  It  would 
I  ruin  my  family  to  have  that 
much  income.  I  don't  believe 
I  had  better  consider  it.' 
:     "...  Some,  days  after  Lin- 
coln's return  to  Springfield  he 
told    his    friend    Merwin    'I've 
got   his    (Coming's)   letter  of- 
fering the  place  and  am  going 
to    answer    it    today,    in    the 
negative."  " 

'Fiom  "Abraharn  Lincnin  Gn» 
in  New  Vnrk."  Crvard  McCann. 
Copyrishl.  I960,  by  Alexander  A. 
F  .-reman.  < 

ON  MONDAY'S  EDI- 
TORIAL PAGE—  Some  Con- 
necticut delegates  remember 
his  Cooper  Union  speech  ansi 
that  "prairie  statesman"  "j 
nominated  for  President., 
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ew  York  Discovered  Lincoln — IX 

New  England  Liberals 
Help  Pick  a  Winner 

By  ANDREW   A.  FREEMAN 

Erastus  Corning  (first  president  of  the  New  York  Central  RR. 
aud  a  prominent  Democrat)  did  not  think  much  of 
Lincoln's  chances  for  the  nomination.  Because  the  Demo- 
crats were  hopelessly  split  over  slavery  into  Northern  and 
Southern  factions,  he  and  other  businessmen  knew  it  was 
fairly  certain  that  wherever  was  chosen  the  Republican 
candidate  would  become  the  next  President. 

Moreover,  they  believed  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that' the  candidate  was  going  to  be  William  L.  Seward. 
Lincoln  had  made  a  fine  speech,  but  it  did  not    qualify 
*  him  for  the  high  office  he  sought. 

*     *      * 

In  111.   ois  the  speech  pro-    merits  as  radical  as  Seward's 
duced     the     opposite     effect,    "irrepressible 
Lincoln's  chances  were  better 


than  ever  and  the  most  vocif- 
erous advocates  of  that  view- 
point 'were  Medill  and  Ray 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

They  had  to  wait  nearly  a 
week  before  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  containing 
Lincoln's  speech  reached 
them,  and  then  they  ran  an 
editorial  showing  how  Lincoln 
could  be  elected  President  and 
Seward  could  not.  Upon  read- 
ing it,  Seward  called -on  Medill, 
who  told  what  transpired: 

"Seward  'blew  me  up'  tre- 
mendously for  having  disap- 
pointed him,  and  preferring 
that  'prairie  statesman,'  as 
he  called  Lincoln.  He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  was  the 
chief  teacher  of  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party  before 
Lincoln  was  known  other 
than  as  a  country  lawyer  in 
Illinois." 

•    •    • 

Although  Lincoln  had  no 
experience  in  high-level 
statesmanship  or  administra- 
tion, he  had  all  the  requisites 
of  an  available  candidate. 

He  did  not  have  t°  pose  as 
a  man  of  the  people.  He  was 
one. 

He  did  not  have  to  pose  as 
a  flatboatman,  a  grocery 
keeper,  and  had  other  attri- 
butes common  to  the  masses. 

His  had  been  a  long  struggle 
against     poverty.     Even     his 


conflict"  or 
"there  is  a  higher  law  than 
the  Constitution." 

Furthermore,  he  had  not 
held  public  office  long  enough 
to  incur  the  jealousies  of 
powerful  rivals. 

•     •    • 

Such  factors  in  Lincoln's 
favor  were  brought  home  to 
the  East  by  his  Cooper  Union 
speech,  particular  to  liberal 
New  York  Republicans  <Rdio 
were  looking  around  for  a 
candidate  they  could  support 
if  the  Chicago  convention 
turned  Seward  down. 

Apparently  a  similar  search 
was  going  on  among  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  New  England. 
Connecticut  wanted  him  for 
several  cities.  Rhode  Island 
wanted  him  to  speak  in  Prov- 
idence. 

Their  invitations  pleased 
him  but  he  was  not  going  to 
accept  them.  He  had  come 
East  to  deliver  only  one 
speech.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  any  more. 

He  did  not  trust  himself  be- 
fore Eastern  audiences  as  an 
extemporaneous  speaker  and 
he  had  a  personal  dislike  of 
repeating  word  for  word  a 
speech  he  had  already  given. 

Furthermore,  such  engage- 
ments would  reduce  the  time 
he  planned  to  spend  with  his 
son. 

But  Greeley  urged  him  to 
go   and    so   did    Bnggs.    Give 


manners,  his  dress,  his  stories    them  your  New  York  speech, 
and    the    nickname    "Honest    they  said. 


Abe"  commended  him  to  the 
factory  worker  and  the 
farmer. 

His  public  speeches  had 
been  conservative. 

He  had  never  made  state- 


Greeley  called  it  "the  most 
systematic  and  complete  de- 
fense yet  made  of  the  Repub-, 
lican  position  with  regard  to 
slavery."  It  would  go  far  to 
strengthen    the    lines   of    the 


Republican  Party  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

And  so  Lincoln,  the  loyal 
Republican,  went. 

He  made  .nine  speeches  in1* 
12  days.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife 
he  said: 

"I  have  been  unable  to  es- 
cape this  toil.  If  I  had  fore- 
seen it,  I  think  I  would  not 
have  come  east  at  all.  ..." 

•  •    * 

But  he  never  regretted   it. 

The  first  step  leading  to  his 
nomination  at  the  convention 
was  taken  by  Connecticut's 
delegates.  They  remembered 
the  short-notice  speeches  he 
made  for  them,  and  when  the 
time  came  they  led  the  East- 
ern delegations  into  the  switch 
from  Seward  to  Lincoln. 

The  second  step  was  far 
more  dramatic  and  took  place 
on  the  third  ballot.  Lincoln 
needed  only  2L2  votes  to  get 
the  nomination  and  they  came 
from  the  Ohio  delegation 
whose  chairman  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  shouted: 

"I  rise  to  change  four  votes 
from  Mr.  Chase  [Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Ohio's  favorite  son] 
to  Mr.  Lincoln!" 

Of  the  four  delegates  who 
changed  their  votes,  two  were 
said  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Cooper  Union  speech. 

•  •     * 

Two  months  and  2.1  days 
after  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
alone  and  full  of  misgivings, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen 
Republican  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(From  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes,  to 
New  York."  Coward  McCann.  Copy- 
right, 1960,  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman.  I 

NEXT  —  The  President-elect 
returns  to  New  York,  neither 
a  hero  nor  a  conqueror. 

-^s- 
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When  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln — X 

Curious  Thousands  Wait 
In  Dingy  Neighborhood 


Advance  notices  had  made  it  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  fanfare,  no  mili- 
tary display,  not  even  a  band  to  greet 
him.  % 

Abraham  Lincoln,  en 
route  from  his  home  in 
Springfield  to  his  inau- 
guration    in     Washing- 
ton,  would   reach   New 
York  at  3  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day, Feb.  19,   1861,  and 
would    be    escorted    by 
the    city's    official,  wel- 
coming    committee     to 
the  Astor  House. 
There  would  be  no  reception  at  the 
station  since  the  committee,  which'  had 
boarded  the  Presidential  Special  earlier 
in  the  day,  would  arrive  with  him 

*      •      • 

Nevertheless,  a  crowd  began  to 
gather  at  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
terminus  on  30th  st.,  between  9th  and 
10th  avs.,  as  early  as  8  that  morning 
and  grew  larger  as  the  day  advanced. 

Apparently  if  was  not  a  pleasant 
place  to  wait,  for  the  Tribune  reporter 
said  of  the  neighborhood: 

"It  is  low,  lumberyi  muddy,  piggy 
tenement-housey,  noisy;  in  short,  nasty." 

With  an  attraction  so  meager  the 
reporter  wondered  why  a  crowd  so  big 
—there  were  6000  on  hand  when  the 
train  arrived— had  come  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  spot 

His  guess  was  that  they  wanted  to 
honor  the  man  who  was  "their  choice 
their  hope,  their  reliance,"  even  though 
they  would  get  only  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  him.  • 

*      *      * 

It  was  not  a  time  for  kudos,  homage 
and  hosannahs. 

This  man  was  neither  a  hero  nor  a 
conqueror.  He  was  to  be  their  leader 
in  a  war  that  was  momentarily  immi- 
nent, a  war  they  did  not  want  and 
about  which  he  had  made  no  promises, 
either  to  stop  it,  or  to  begin  it. 

Regardless  of  their  feelings,  he  was 
the  bearer  of  their  hopes,  and  they  had 
an  overwhelming  curiosity  to  see  him. 

Already  six  states  had  seceded! 
bouth  Carolina  was  first  to  leave  and 
while  a  stunned  Washington  stood 
helplessly  by,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Louisiana  also  with- 


WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE— 
Lincoln  would  have  been  the  last  to  ob- 
ject to  this  bronze  statue  of  Jeff  Davis, 
now,  in  Statuary  Hall  of  a  reunited  na- 
tion's capitol. 

drew  and  seized  forts  and  arsenals  and 
other  Federal  property. 

•      •      • 

On  the  very  day  that  Lincoln  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  the  Tribune  carried 
a  dispatch  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  re- 
porting the  inauguration  of  Jefferson 
Davis  as  the  president  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

There  were  rumors  that  Washington 
would  be  seized  by  Virginia  mobs;  that 
Northern  legislators  were  sending  their 
families  home;  that  Lincoln's  life  was 
in  danger. 

"This  is  a  time  of  sad  humiliation 
for  the  country  .  .  ."  wrote  George 
Templeton  Strong,  the  patrician  diarist 
of  the  period.  "We  are  a. weak,  divided, 
disgraced  people,  unable  to  maintain 
our  national  existence.  We  are  impo- 
tent even  to  assert  our  national  life . . . 
I'm  tempted  to  emigrate,  to  became  a 
naturalized  British  subject  .  .  .  It's  a 
pity  we  ever  renounced  our  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown." 

(From   "Abraham   Lincoln  Goes  to  New 
York,"   Coward    McCann.    Copyright,   1960. 


by  Andrew  A.  Freeman.) 


NEXT— Horace  Greeley's  Tribune 
called  it  an  ovation,  but  Walt  Whit- 
man said  "the  glad  exulting  thunder- 
shouts  of  countless  unloos'd  throats  of 
men"  were  missing. 
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)Vhen  New  York  Discovered  Lincoln  --  XI 

Another  Abraham  With 
Freshly  Grown  Beard 

By  ANDREW  A.  FREEMAN 

The  Presidential  Special  arrived  in  New  York  at 
precise!}'  3  p.m.  and  a  few  minutes  later,  a  platoon  of  police 
hurried  Lincoln  into  a  luxuriously  appointed  barouche 
which,  a  few  months  previously,  had  transported  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

As  its  six  illumed  black  steeds  pranced  off  behind 
mounted  police,  the  crowd  cheered.  Thirty  other  carriages 
bearing'  members  of  Lincoln's  party  and  the  welcoming 
committee  fell  in  line  for'the  60-block  journey  to  the  hotel. 


*      •      • 


"Thousands  lined  Broadway 
to  watch  the  procession  pass, 
and  the  police— 1300  of  the 
entire  force  at  1500 — had  a 
constant  struggle  to  keep  the 
street  open.  Flags  flew  every- 
where and  there  were  ban- 
ners, too.  One  of  them,  taking 
the  lesson  from  Genesis,  read: 

Fear  not,  Abraham,  I  am  thy 

shield  and  thy  exceeding 

great  reward 

Another,  quoting  his  Cooper 
Union  speech,  read: 

Right  Makes  Might 

Lincoln  rode  bareheaded, 
the  shadow  of  a  freshly  grown 
board  visible  as  he"  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cheers 
the  crowds  gave  him. 
*     •     * 

The  nature  of  their  recep- 
tion, however,  brought  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  ob- 
sei  vers. 

The  Tribune  reporter  cailed 
ii  an  ovation  while  others 
v.  no  watched  the  parade  said 
ihe  cheering  was  reserved 
and  uncnthusiaslic. 

"A  glimpse  of  his  plain, 
straightforward,  honest  face, 
so  full  of  deep  earnest  thought 
.  .  ."  said  the  Tribune  account, 
"so  won  the  multitude  that 
they  burst  into  such  spon- 
taneous, irrepressible  cheers 
as  gladdened  the  heart  and 
moistened  the  eye  and  made 
everybody  forget  the  turbu- 
lence, the  anarchy,  secession 
and  almost  civil  war  now  rag- 
ing in  the  land,  in  their  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  com- 
ing man." 

The  Herald,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  think  that 
the  demonstration  lacked  the 
clamorous  enthusiasm  of  the 
last  great  reception,  that  given 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


dining  room. 

Told  that  the  people  on  the 
street  wanted  to  see  him,  he 
went  to  a  balcony  and  spoke 
a  few  words  to  them. 

He  then  had  dinner,  held  a 
reception  for  the  city's  lead- 
ing Republicans  and  retired 
at  10  p.m. 


(Firun  "Abraham  Lincoln  Gop*  ti 
New  York."  Coward  McCann.  Cnpv 
riEht.  1960.  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman 


NEXT— "In  my  devotion  to 
the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind 
no  man  in  the  Union  .  .  ." 


WALT  WH1TMA  N— The 
exulting  thunder-shouts  '  were 
missing. 

Walt  Whitman,  who 
watched  Lincoln  leave  the 
carriage  at  the  Astor  House, 
said  that  missing  was  "that 
indescribably  human  roar  and 
magnetism,  unlike  any  other 
sound  in  the  universe,  the  glad 
exulting  thunder-shouts  of 
countless  unloos'd  throats  of 
men." 

•     •  '  • 

Lincoln  bowed  his  way 
through  those  who  jammed 
the  entrance  to  the  hotel  and 
hurried  to  his  apartment 
which  consisted  of  a  parlor, 
bedroom,  reception  room  and 


Country  Diary 

More   Specific, 
Please! 

Don't  know  where  this  as- 
sumption that  everyone  knows 
the  specific  or  even  approxi- 
mate  dates  for  certain  special 
"days"  conies  from,  but  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  jolt  to  learn 
thai  we  were  supposed  to 
know  the  dates  of  Mother's 
Day  and  Father's  Day  in  a 
treatise  on  the  care  and  fe<d- 
ing  of  azaleas.  Mother's  Dav- 
is the  day  for  putting  the 
azalea  out  of'doors,  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Father's  Day  is  the  day  for 
pinching  the  new  shoots  to 
shape  the  plant  and  produqe 
more  branches.  We  didn't 
know  the .  exact  dates  but 
guessed  they  were  sometime 
in  May  and  Jfine,  respective- 
ly. We  asked  a  dozen  dutiful 
sons  and  daughters  around 
the  office  and  there  wasp't 
one  who'  knew  either  date. 
"I  generally  learn  about  three 
days  before,"  was  one  con- 
fession. We  concluded  that 
the  author  of  same,  while  he 
knew  a  lot  about  azaleas, 
presumed  too  much  on  the 
run-of-the-mill  memory  fo> 
dates— EARL   BANNER.X. 
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ew  York  Discovered  Lincoln— XII 


ig  City  Mayor  Learns 
What  Union  Stands  For 

On  Jiis  way  to  Washington  for  the  inauguration,  Lincoln  stopped  over  in  New 
York.  He  was  properly  received  and  greeted,  but  there  were  also  some  pinpricks  from 
opponents  and  Lincoln  showed  that  he  could  take  care  of  them.  This  ishow  Freeman 
tells  the  story. 

By    ANDREW    A.    FREEMAN 

At  8:30  the  next  morning  a  carriage  waited  to  take  him  to  break- 
fast at  the  mansion  of  Moses  Hicks  Grinnell,  on  5th  av.,  near  14th  st. 

Grinnell  was  a  millionaire  merchant,  Republican 
leader  and  financial  backer  of  the  Grinnell  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition led  by  Dr.  Elislia  Kent  Kane. 

Among:  his  30  guests  were  John  Jacob  Astor  Jr., 
Thurlow  Weed,  James  Watson  Webb,  engineer  in  chief 
of  New  York,  and  later  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  William 
H.  Aspinwall,  who  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  trade 
with  California  by  reason  of  the  railroad  he  built  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


FREEMAN 


At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  Lincoln  returned  to  the 
Astor  House  to  prepare  for 
the  formal  reception  at  11 
a.m.  given  at  City  Hall  by 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  a 
Democrat,  who  when  the  first 
Southern  states  seceded,  pro- 
posed that  New  York  with- 
draw from  the  Union  and 
become  a  free  city. 

Upon  hearing  Wood's  pro- 
posal, Lincoln  is  supposed  to 
have  made  this  remark,  "I 
reckon  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  front  door 
sets  up  housekeeping  on  its 
own  account." 

Wood  received  Lincoln  in 
the  Governor's  Room  and 
after  being  introduced  said: 

" '.  .  .  Coming  into  office 
with  a  dismembered  Govern- 
ment to  reconstruct  and  a 
disconnected  and  hostile 
people  to  reconcile,  it  will  re- 
quire a  high  patriotism  and 
an  elevated  comprehension  of 
the  whole  country  and  its 
varied  interests  ...  to  bring 
it  back  again  to  its  former 
harmonious,  consolidated  and 
prosperous  .condition. 

"  'If  I  refer  to  this  topic,  Sir, 
it  is  because  New  York  is 
deeply  interested. 

"'The  present  political  divi- 
sion has  sorely  afflicted  her 


•       *       • 

people.  All  her  material  in- 
terests are  paralyzed.  Her 
commercial  greatness  is  en- 
dangered .  .  . 

"  'To  you,  therefore  .  .  .  we 
look  for  a  restoration,  of  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the 
States  only  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  peaceful  and  concilia- 
tory means  aided  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Almighty  God.' " 
•  •  ik- 
Lincoln  ignored  the  con- 
descending attitude  of  !  his 
host  and  replied:  |     I 

" '.  .  .  In  reference  to 'the 
difficulties  that  confront  us 
at  this  time,  and  of  which 
your  Honor  thought  fit  to 
speak  so  becomingly,  and  so 
justly  as  I  suppose,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  fully  concur  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Mayor.  In  my  devotion  to 
the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind 
no  man  in  the  Union  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  that  can  ever 
bring  me  willingly  to  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  this 
Union,  under  which  not  only 
the  commercial  city  of  New 
York,  but  the  whole  country 
has  acquired  its  greatness, 
unless  it  were  to  be  that 
thing  for  which  the  Union  it- 
self was  made  .  .  . 

"  'So  long,  then,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible 'that  the  prosperity  and 


the  liberties  of  the  people 
can  be  preserved  in  the 
Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose 
at  all  times  to  preserve 
it  .  .  .'  " 

•    •    • 

Thereafter  he  shook  hands 
with  municipal  dignitaries 
and  with  thousands  of  plain 
citizens  who  crowded  into  the 
City  Hall  under  police  super- 
vision. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  a  halt  was  called  and 
Lincoln  was  driven  back  to 
the  hotel.  There  he  held  an- 
other handshaking  session, 
napped  for  two  hours,  held 
another  reception,  dined,  and 
then  drove  to  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  14th  st.  to  see  Verdi's 
opera  The  Masked  Ball. 

The  box  he  occupied  was 
unmarked  and  when  his  pres- 
ence was  noticed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  he  was  greeted 
by  loud  applause,  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  by  the 
singing  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  by  two  American 
members  of  the  company.       * 

IFrom   "Abraham   Lincoln   G 
New  York,"  Cowaid  lyTcCanr 
risht,   I960,  by  Andrew  A. 

NEXT— Today^ieered   by 
some,    scoffed  jk   by    others; 
tomorrow,  tli^great  mar 
a  nation  united. 
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ork  Discovered  Lincoln— XIII 

e  World  Does  Note 


And  Long  Remember 

By    ANDREW    A.    FREEMAN 


Early  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  Feb.  21,  1861,  Lin- 
coln boarded  a  ferry  to  Jer- 
sey City  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney to  Washington. 

Four    years 
later,  on  Mon- 
day, April  24, 
186  5,       the 
ferryboat  Jer- 
s  e  y         City 
draped     in 
black,   flag   at 
half-staff, 
brought     h  i  s 
body,  en  route 
from    Wash- 
freeman       ington   for 
burial  in  Springfield,  to  New 
York. 

Escorted  by  a  National 
Guard  company,  the  funeral 
procession  slowly  made  its 
way  through  streets  thronged 
with  hushed  spectators  to 
City  Hall  where  the  remains 
were  placed  on  public  view. 

The  city  went  into  deep 
mourning. 

Public  buildings,  stores, 
factories,  mansions,  tene- 
ments, shacks,  displayed 
some  sign  of  respect  or  sor- 
row. 

Over  the  entrance  to  City 
Hall  was  a  banner  reading 
"The  Nation  Mourns";  on 
Fox's  Old  Bowery  Theatre 
was  the  sign:  "We  Mourn  the 
Loss  of  an  Honest  Man";  on 
Cooper  Union  were  the  let- 
ters "A.L." 

People  of  all  stations  of 
life  were  free  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  Lincoln. 

in  two  files  they  ascended 
a  graceful  winding  staircase 
to  a  rotunda  where  the  body 
lay. 

Some  gazed,  some  wept, 
some  attempted  to  kiss  the 
face  and  then  walked  down 
the  opposite  staircase  to  the 
main  floor  where  singing  so- 
cio! ks  sang  mournful  cho- 
rales. 

When  the  factories  closed, 
the  lines  in  City  Hall  grew 
longer  and  at  midnight  the 
crowd  was  larger  than  ever. 
Through  dawn  and  into  the 
next  day,  New  Yorkers  con- 


tinued to  move  past  the  cof- 
fin. It  was  estimated  that 
their  number  reached 
120,000. 

At  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
coffin  was  placed  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  16  horses  and 
borne  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Hudson   River  Railroad. 

The  route  was  the  one 
Lincoln  traveled  when  the 
city  welcomed  him  as  the 
next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  time  no  observer 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  vast  out- 
pouring of  New  Yorkers  who 
came  to  view  the  procession. 
•    •     • 

"New  York  never  before 
saw  such  a  day,"  said  the 
Herald. 

"Rome  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  its  power  never  witnessed 
such  a  triumphal  march  as 
New  York  yesterday  formed 
and  looked  upon.  When  four 
years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
passed  through  the  city  to  be 
armed  with  authority  as  the 
nation's      leader,  .   Broadway 


sufficed  to  contain  the  crowd 
which,  with  varied  sentiments, 
cheered  and  scoffed  and 
scowled  him  a  doubtful  wel- 
come. .  .  . 

"Then  he  was  going  to  be 
crowned  chief  magistrate  of  a 
divided  people  and  disrupted 
nation  ou  the  eve  of  a  great, 
bloody  and  uncertain  war. 

"Yesterday  he  was  the  great 
martyr  of  a  nation  united  un- 
der his  guidance  and  that  of 
God,  by  the  successful  close 
of  that  gloomy  war.  . .  . 

"Yesterday  witnessed  the 
real  triumphal  march  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  for  he  had  con- 
quered the  prejudices  of  all 
hordes  and  classes,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  hon- 
ored him  beat  with  love  and 
veneration  of  the  man.  Better 
for  his  fame  that  it  should 
come  thus  late  than  too  soon. 

"This  test  of  his  success  and 
his  greatness  can  never  be 
doubted  or  disputed." 

(From  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes  to 
New  York,"  Coward  McCann.  Copy- 
riant.  1960,  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman.) 
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We  have  just  commenced  a  five  year  period  of  cen- 
tennial observances  which  mark  some  highly  significant 
epochs  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  on  February  27,  1860,  he  delivered  the  most 
important  political  address  of  his  career  at  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  City.  Often  it  is  called  "The  speech  that 
made  him  President."  The  story  of  this  event  which  one 
author  claimed  "changed  the  course  of  American  His- 
tory," begins  with  his  departure  from  Springfield,  Illinois 
on  February  22,  1860.  It  is  brought  to  a  close  upon  the 
return  to  his  home  on  the  following  14th  of  March. 

Enough  interest  should  be  aroused  in  this  extended 
series  of  Lincoln  anniversary  commemorations,  inter- 
woven with  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  to  encourage 
a  critical  examination  of  the  literature  covering  the  suc- 
ceeding events.  This  would  call  for  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
sources  used  and  a  renewed  effort  to  unearth  unpublished 
data  bearing  on  the  specific  event  observed.  The  Cooper 
Union  story  might  offer  a  good  beginning  for  such  an 
approach.  A  new  book  entitled  Abraham  Lincoln  (iocs  To 
Nov  York  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman  was  published  by 
Coward-McCann  Inc.  on  this  February  12th  just  past. 
We  might  anticipate  that  it  would  contain  much  of  the 
current  information  associated  with  Lincoln's  speech. 
This  monograph  is  not,  however,  an  attempt  to  review 
Mr.  Freeman's  book,  although  often  mentioned. 

A  recently  discovered  item  of  but  six  lines  which  ap- 
peared in  Dawson's  Daily  News  of  Fort  Wayne  for  Febru- 
ary 23,  1860  is  of  special  importance.  Not  only  does  it 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  route  Lincoln  traveled  but 
it  corrects  several  assumptions  about  the  Cooper  Union 
program  which  have  been  widely  accepted.  This  is  the 
significant  citation: 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from  the  west  this 
morning  at  1  o'clock  on  the  T.(Toledo)  W.(Wabash)  & 
W.( Western)   R.  R.  and  changing  cars  at  this  city   (Fort 

*  '  Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from  the 
west  this  morning  at  1  o'clock,  on  the  T.  W.  & 
W.  R.  R.,  and  changing  cars  at  this  city,  went 
east.  "  Old  Abe"  looked  like  as  if  his  pattern  had 
been  a  mighty  ugly  one. 

Retouched  excerpt  from  DAWSON'S  DAILY  NEWS 
February  23,  1860,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Wayne)  went  east.  'Old  Abe'  looks  like  as  if  his  pattern 
had  been  a  mighty  ugly  one." 

The  train  from  "the  west"  left  Springfield  on  Wednes- 
day, February  22nd  at  10:15  a.m.  and  although  one  hour 
late  at  Fort  Wayne  arrived  on  time  to  make  connections 
at  1:12  a.m.  Thursday  with  the  eastern  express  over  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  road.  The  depot 
but.  recently  constructed  from  which  they  left  is  still 
standing  and  it  is  but  one  block  from  the  old  junction 
point  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  The  train 


arrived  in  Pittsburgh  on  Friday  at  2:20  a.m.  Although 
due  in  Philadelphia  at  11:00  a.m.  it  did  not  reach  there 
until  1:00  a.m.  Saturday  morning. 

The  statement  in  the  Fort  Wayne  paper  that  Lincoln's 
wife  was  with  him  when  it  is  well  known  that  she  re- 
mained  in   Springfield,   might  imply   that  a   scandal    had 
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been  discovered.  However,  there  has  been  a  tradition  of 
long  standing  that  some  friends  of  Lincoln  did  accompany 
him  on  the  trip.  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  book  points  out  that 
the  name  of  the  lady  in  question  was  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith 
who  had  her  son  Dudley  with  her  (p.55).  The  author  is 
in  error  however  in  claiming  that  Mrs.  Smith  was  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Wayne  C.  Townley  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  reminiscences  recorded  when  she  was  seventy 
years  old  in  Bloomington's  The  Daily  Pantagraph  for 
February  19,  1895.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Dorian  and  she  married  Stephen  Smith  at  Philadelphia  on 
October  6,  1857.  Her  husband  was  a  brother  of  Clark  M. 
Smith  who  had  married  Ann  Todd,  a  sister  of  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  Although  she  was  a  sister-in-law  of  Ann  Todd 
Smith,  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith  was  not  related  to  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  The  Lincolns  traded  at  the  Smith  Brothers'  store 
and  Stephen  and  family  were  living  next  to  the  Lincoln 
home   in   February,   1860. 

Mr.  Lincoln  upon  learning  that  Mrs.  Smith  was  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  her  old  home  in  Philadelphia  early  in  1860 
suggested  that  she  postpone  her  visit  a  few  days.  He 
made  it  known  he  was  going  east  and  would  be  pleased 
to  assist  her  as  she  was  traveling  with  a  small  child.  So, 
after  all,  the  woman  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  the  news- 
paper reported  as  his  "wife,"  was  in  reality  Mrs.  Smith, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  infant,  Dudley.  With 
train  arrivals  at  transfer  stations  and  terminal  at  1:00 
a.m.,   2:20   a.m.   and    1:00   a.m.   on   consecutive   days,   we 
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can  well  understand  why  Mrs.  Smith  traveling  with  an 
infant  child  accepted  Mr.  Lincoln's  offer  to  assist  her  on 
this  tiresome  journey. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  prepared  a  lunch  basket  for  Abraham, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  remembered  that  they  ate  out  of  their 
baskets  for  three  days.  She  also  stated  that  they  sat  up 
all  the  way  in  very  crowded  cars,  and  secured  very  little 
sleep.  Mrs.  Smith  recalled  that  because  Mr.  Lincoln's  old 
leather  trunk,  or  valise,  looked  shabby  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
persuaded  Mr.  Lincoln  to  use  hers,  as  it  was  of  much 
better  appearance.  He  worried  about  being:  unable  to 
identify  his  baggage  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  According  to 
Mrs.  Smith  the  train  which  should  have  arrived  at  11 
p.m.  Friday  night,  did  not  reach  Philadelphia  until  1 
o'clock  Saturday  morning.  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  her  old 
home  and  Mr.  Lincoln  continued  on  his  journey  to  New 
York  later  that  morning. 

Mr.  Freeman  in  his  book  to  which  we  have  referred 
quite  naturally  has  accepted  and  utilized  items  from  the 
Cooper  Union  story  that  have  appeared  in  the  best  known 
publications  on  Lincoln.  He  presents  John  W.  Starr's 
version  of  the  route  taken  on  the  way  to  New  York, 
presented  in  Lincoln  and  the  Railroads.  It  states  that 
"Lincoln  left  Chicago  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or 
its  connecting  lines  for  Philadelphia"  (p.  55).  The  clipping 
from  Dawson's  Daily  News  reveals  that  Lincoln  did  not 
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Pittsburgh,    Fort    Wayne    and    Chicago    Railroad    station 

constructed  in  1858 

go  by  the  way  of  Chicago  but  went  directly  to  Fort 
Wayne  from  Springfield.  The  reporter's  description  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  whose  "pattern  had  been  a  mighty 
ugly  one"  contributes  to  his  identification. 

Sending  Lincoln  through  Chicago  would  invite  Mr. 
Freeman  to  use  the  almost  unanimously  accepted  story 
that  while  in  the  city  Lincoln  visited  Joseph  Medill  and 
Charles  H.  Ray  of  The  Tribune  and  left  his  Cooper  Union 
manuscript  with  them  which  he  said  he  would  pick  up  the 
following  day  (p.  54).  Many  years  later  Mr.  Medill  was  a 
guest  of  honor  at  dinner  in  the  nation's  capital  and  dwelt 
in  some  detail  on  this  purported  incident.  The  Washington 
Post  reports  him  as  saying  with  reference  to  the  Lincoln 
manuscript  that  he  made  "about  40  changes  .  .  .  the 
others  to  whom  the  address  had  been  submitted  were 
equally  careful,  and  they  made  several  ammendments." 
Mr.  Medill  further  stated,  "When  the  speech  was  finally 
delivered,  it  was  exactly  word  for  word  with  the  original 
copy  which  Lincoln  gave  us."  After  Lincoln  reached  New 
York  and  learned  that  he  would  speak  at  Cooper  Union 
rather  than  Beecher's  church  he  advised  George  A.  Lin- 
coln that  he  "had  prepared  his  address  with  reference 
to  its  delivery  in  a  miscellaneous  audience  in  Brooklyn" 
and  continued  "I  must  rewrite  my  address  in  the  main." 
Even  on  Sunday  he  told  Mr.  Bowen,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner,  that  he  must  refuse  the  invitation  because  he 
had  further  work  to  do  on  his  manuscript.  This  revision 
clearly  implies  that  the  Cooper  Union  speech  as  printed 
in  the  papers  differed  to  some  extent  from  the  original 
copy  he  brought  with  him  from  Springfield.  Of  course  if 
Lincoln  did  not  go  by  the  way  of  Chicago  so  he  did  not 


place  the  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  hands  of  Chicago 
critics.  Apparently  Mr.  Medill  had  confused  this  manu- 
script with  certain  papers  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
in  Lincoln's  hands  during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  .. 

Cephas  Brainerd,  one  of  the  committee  of  young  men 
who  later  annotated  the  address  and  prepared  it  for 
publication,  states  that  David  Davis,  one  of  Lincoln's 
closest  Illinois  friends  told  him  that  "aside  from  the 
statement  that  he  (Lincoln)  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  speak  to  the  Republicans  of  New  York  City,  he  made 
no  other  allusion  to  the  address."  It  was  Brainerd's  im- 
pression, after  much  correspondence  had  passed  between 
the  young  men  editors  and  Lincoln,  that  he  "consulted 
no  one  when  preparing  it  nor  did  he  read  it  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  any  one." 

The  most  authentic  source  for  learning  the  facts  about 
any  Lincoln  episode  is  his  own  writings,  copies  of  which 
are  now  assembled  and  edited  with  great  care  in  a  nine 
volume  work  entitled  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  study  of  the  correspondence  passing  between 
Lincoln  and  James  A.  Briggs  of  New  York  would  have 
prevented  many  errors  which  have  crept  into  the  Cooper 
Union  story,  relating  to  the  arrangements  for  the  ad- 
dress. Here  again  Mr.  Freeman  followed  the  most  widely 
circulated  story  that  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
of  New  York  City  were  Lincoln's  sponsors  (pp.  51-52). 

James  A.  Briggs  was  the  key  man  in  arranging  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union.  He  served 
as  a  sercetary  for  three  young  men,  Joseph  H.  Richards, 
J.  M.  Pettengill  and  S.  M.  Tubbs  who  comprised  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  program  for  the  Plymouth  Lecture 
Course  to  be  presented  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church 
at  Brooklyn. 

On  October  12,  1859  Briggs  sent  a  telegram  to  Lincoln 
asking  if  he  would  speak  at  Beecher's  church  and  offered 
to  pay  him  $200,  which  proposition  Lincoln  accepted.  In 
a  personal  account  of  the  proceedings  Briggs  tells  of  the 
invitations  extended  to  political  groups  in  New  York  to 
take  over  the  sponsorship  of  the  address,  but  the  pro- 
posals were  refused.  He  told  in  detail  about  the  making 
of  arrangements  for  Lincoln  to  appear  in  Cooper  Union 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  already  named  three  young 
men  who  had  made  the  original  bid  for  a  speech.  It  was 
this  same  Plymouth  Church  group  that  handled  the 
finances  for  the  meeting  and  one  of  them,  their  treasurer, 
S.  M.  Tubbs,  signed  the  $200.  check  which  Briggs  sent 
to  Lincoln  at  Exter,  New  Hampshire.  Lincoln  acknowl- 
edged its  receipt  in  a  letter  to  Briggs  dated  March  3rd. 

The  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  did  assist  the 
Plymouth  Church  committee  in  building  up  an  audience 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union.  They  were  also  respon- 
sible for  the  editing,  annotating  and  printing  the  address 
for  which  they  have  received  a  well  deserved  recognition. 
One  of  their  members,  Charles  C.  Nott,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  February  9,  1860  inviting  him  to  speak  before 
a  New  York  audience  in  March  but  this  invitation  was 
rejected.  Mr.  Freeman  states  that  this  letter  advised  Mr. 
Lincoln  "of  his  new  sponsor"  but  this  is  a  mistake  (p.  52). 
Mr.  Briggs  stated  in  an  article  published  in  Charles  C. 
Leland's  Abraham  Lincoln  (Appendix  of  second  edition); 
"Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  come  here  at  all  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  but  he  was  in- 
vited to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Plymouth  course." 

Another  tradition  which  has  had  wide  circulation 
nominates  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  the  one  chiefly 
responsible  for  Lincoln's  visit  to  Cooper  Union.  George 
Haven  Putnam  was  present  with  his  father  at  the  time 
of  the  speech  and  in  1909  the  younger  Putnam  published 
a  book  entitled  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion and  went  into  many  editions.  The  volume  contained 
the  Cooper  Union  address  in  full  and  100  of  the  288  pages 
featured  incidents  relating  to  the  program.  Thirteen 
years  later  Putnam  contributed  an  article  to  the  February 
8,  1922  issue  of  The  Outlook  entitled  "The  Speech  That 
Won  the  East  for  Lincoln."  It  is  in  this  monograph  that 
Putnam  presents  Bryant's  claims  for  bringing  Lincoln 
to  Cooper  Union. 

Bryant  according  to  Putnam  "brought  together  in 
February  I860  in  his  office  a  group  of  citizens  of  whom 
my  father  was  one  .  .  .  Bryant  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  clear-sightedness,  patriotism  and  effective  force 
of  the  young  lawyer  (Lincoln)."  The  group  decided  that 
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they  would  invite  Lincoln  to  visit  New  York  and  that 
"the  invitation  should  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
expenses."  In  the  conclusion  of  the  article  Mr.  Putnam 
states:  "It  is  well  that  Americans  should  remember  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  William  C.  Bryant  in  help- 
ing  the    selection    as    a    leader   .    .    .   the    great    Captain, 


From    Bernhardt    Wall's    "Following    Abraham    Lincoln" 

Plymouth  Church,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lincoln  attended  morning  services  here  on  both  Sunday, 
February  26  and  Sunday,  March  11,  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln."  We  have  observed  Lincoln  had  been 
invited  and  agreed  to  come  to  New  York  three  months 
before  Mr.  Bryant  held  that  February  meeting.  There 
is  no  evidence  available  to  support  the  tradition  that 
Bryant  or  any  of  his  associates  ever  wrote  to  Lincoln 
about  coming  to  New  York  or  offered  to  forward  to  him 
money  which  would  cover  his  expenses. 

In  the  same  magazine  article  in  which  Mr.  Putnam 
presents  the  Bryant  tradition,  and  somewhat  connected 
with  it,  he  gives  in  detail  the  most  widely  circulated 
tradition  associated  with  the  Cooper  Union  engagement 
which  he  had  also  mentioned  in  his  1909  book.  The  fact 
that  Robert  Lincoln  was  still  living  when  the  magazine 
article  was  written  might  imply  a  further  confirmation 
of  the  story  which  Putnam  claims  came  from  Robert 
himself.  This  is  the  version  in  question. 

"Years  after  the  war,  I  heard  from  Robert  Lincoln  that 
his  father  had  in  January  been  planning  to  make  a  trip 
Eastward  to  see  the  boy,  who  was  then  in  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  His  father  wrote  to  Robert  that  he  had  just 
won  a  case  and  that  soon  as  his  client  B.  made  payment 
he  would  arrange  for  the  trip.  A  week  or  more  later 
Lincoln  wrote  again  to  the  boy,  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment that  the  trip  would  have  to  be  postponed.  *B.  cannot 
pay  me  for  some  time'  said  Lincoln  'and  I  have  at  this 
time  no  other  money.' 

"A  week  later  Lincoln  wrote  again  to  his  son,  reporting 
that  he  was  coming  after  all.  'Some  men  in  New  York' 
he  said,  'have  asked  me  to  come  to  speak  to  them  and 
have  sent  me  money  for  the  trip.  I  can  manage  the  rest 
of  the  way.'  "  Mr.  Putnam's  implication  is  that  this  money 
which  made  the  trip  possible  was  the  sum  received  from 
the  Bryant  group.  This  story  in  the  light  of  available 
authorized  records  is  preposterous.  In  the  first  place 
Lincoln  had  been  guaranteed  $200  for  the  trip  three 
months  earlier.  Furthermore,  about  the  time  that  the 
traditional  Bryant  meeting  was  being  held",  and  also  about 
the  time  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  had  no  money  for  the 
trip,  he  made  two  deposits  in  a  Springfield  bank.  On 
February  1,  1860  there  is  credited  to  Lincoln's  account 
$539.95  and  on  February  6,  1860  there  was  an  additional 
deposit  of  $265.00.  Lincoln  used  his  own  money  to  pay 
his  way  as  far  as  Exeter  at  least.  He  wrote  to  a  corres- 
pondent: "I  made  the  speech,  and  left  for  New  Hamp- 
shire where  I  have  a  son  in  school,  neither  asking  for 
pay  not  having  anv  offered  me.  Three  days  after,  a  check 
for  $200.  was  sent  to  me  at  N.  H."  The  day  after  he 
returned  home  he  added  $604,  to  his  bank  account. 

The  feature  of  the  Robert  Lincoln  story  however,  also 
said  to  have  originated  with  him,  is  the  statement  that 
he  failed  on  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  subjects  submitted  on 
the  examination  papers  for  entrance  to  Harvard  Univer- 


sity. Instead  of  coming  back  home  he  was  sent  to  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  to  make  further  preparations  to  enter 
the  university.  According  to  W.  E.  Barton  in  his  Life 
of  Lincoln  Robert  felt  that  "If  he  had  failed  in  less  than 
fifteen  studies  his  father  might  not  have  delivered  the 
Cooper  Union  speech,  or  having  delivered  it  might  have 
returned  from  New  York  direct  to  Springfield."  The  im- 
plication is  that  if  Robert  had  not  failed  in  the  entrance 
examinations  Lincoln  therefore  would  not  have  come  east 
and  hence  missed  the  presidency.  Mr.  Freeman  uses  a 
condensed  form  of  these  untenable  conclusions  in  his 
book  (p.  54). 

Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  filial  interest 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  undoubtedly  had  in  his  son 
Robert  and  his  education,  the  assumption  that  his  eastern 
trip  was  primarily  to  visit  his  son  in  New  Hampshire 
cannot  be  maintained.  Nearly  six  months  had  passed  since 
the  examination  failures  and  the  parents  had  most  cer- 
tainly been  kept  informed  about  Robert's  scholastic 
standing.  The  urgency  of  a  visit  to  ascertain  his  progress 
had  long  since  past.  Mr.  Briggs  had  suggested  a  Novem- 
ber date  for  the  speech  but  Mr.  Lincoln  changed  it  to 
February,  ten  weeks  later.  This  postponement  does  not 
imply  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  the 
family,  over  Robert's  situation  in  New  Hampshire. 

Lincoln  wrote  his  wife  immediately  upon  reaching 
Exeter  on  March  1st  and  probably  told  her  how  Robert 
was  getting  along  but  that  letter  apparently  has  not 
been  preserved.  He  wrote  to  her  again  at  Exeter  on  March 
4th  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  makes  this  state- 
ment with  reference  to  his  speeches  in  New  England:  "I 
have  been  unable  to  escape  this  toil.  If  I  had  foreseen 
it  I  think  I  would  not  have  come  East  at  all."  This  state- 
ment does  not  make  it  appear  as  if  his  primary  purpose 
for  the  trip  had  been  to  see  Robert,  although  undoubtedly 
he  enjoyed  his  company  for  a  greater  part  of  four  days. 

Probably  no  activity  of  Lincoln's  during  the  New  York 
visit,  outside  the  delivery  of  the  address  itself,  has  been 
given  more  publicity  than  Lincoln's  visit  to  the  Five 
Points  Mission.  A  monograph  by  James  N.  Adams,  which 
appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  for  March,  1957  should  settle  the  question  as  to 
when  the  visit  was  made  and  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Mr.  Freeman  accepts  the  tradition  that  the  visit 
to  the  mission  was  made  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
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26  and  that  Lincoln's  Illinois  friend,  Elihu  B.  Washburne 
went  with  him  (pp.  64-65). 

Here  again,  however,  Mr.  Briggs  comes  into  the  picture 
to  establish  the  date  and  also  the  identify  of  the  host. 
Mr.  Adams  in  his  magazine  article  refers  to  documents 
that  make  it  certain  the  visit  occurred  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  4th.,  also  that  Hiram  Barney  accompanied  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Briggs  and  Barney  met  Lincoln  when  he  returned 
from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  on  Sunday,  March  4th,  and 
that  morning  Lincoln  paid  his  second  visit  to  Plymouth 
Church,  this  time  with  Mr.  Briggs.  In  a  letter  which 
Briggs  wrote  to  Salmon  P.  Chase  he  stated  that  in  the 
afternoon  "Mr.  Barney  went  with  him  (Lincoln)  to  the 
House  of  Industry  at  Five  Points  and  then  invited  him 
home  to  tea."  That  evening  Briggs  took  Lincoln  to  the 
Church  of  the  Divine  Unity  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin 
H.  Chapin. 

Lack  of  space  will   not  permit  the   close   scrutiny   of 
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several  other  Cooper  Union  legends  but  they  will  be 
pointed  out  so  that  the  reader  may  focus  the  light  of 
documentary  evidence  upon  them  and  draw  his  own 
conclusions  about  accepting  or  rejecting  them. 

The  Detroit  Press  for  February  7,  1809  stated  that 
"Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  had  met  Lincoln  before,  in- 
vited him  to  make  the  speech  in  Plymouth  church  and  he 
consented  to  do  so." 

Robert  H.  Browne  in  his  biography  states  that  Lincoln 
upon  reaching  New  York  "called  early  on  the  man  of  the 
Tribute  and  that  Horace  Greeley  told  him,  'We  will  get 
ready  for  your  speech.  We  shall  engage  the  Cooper  Hall. 
I'll  do  that  much  on  my  own  account.'  " 

Henry  B.  Rankin  in  his  Intimate  Sketches  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  gives  this  version  of  Lincoln's  arrival  in  New 
York  as  remembered  by  the  son  of  Henry  C.  Bowen.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  late  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  he 
went  immediately  to  Bowen's  office  before  going  to  his 
hotel.  Lincoln  said  to  Bowen,  "I  am  just  in  from  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  I  am  very  tired.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tion I  will  lie  down  on  your  lounge  here  and  you  can  tell 
me  about  the  arrangements  for  Monday  night." 

William  Herndon  in  his  biography  states  that  "After 
the  meeting  closed,  the  newspaper  reporters  called  for 
slips  of  his  speech.  .  .  .  He  didn't  suppose  the  news- 
papers cared  to  print  his  speech  verbatim."  There 
are  some  traditions  stating  that  he  read  his  manuscript, 
others  that  he  held  it  in  his  hand  and  various  theories 
as  to  when  it  was  given  to  the  printers,  and  whether  or 
not  he  got  it  back.  Mr.  Freeman  states  that  it  was  re- 
turned to  him  (p.  70).  In  another  place,  however,  Mr. 
Freeman  states  it  was  destroyed  (p.  93). 

Mr.  R.  C.  McCormick  states  that  Lincoln  met  an  old 
Springfield  friend  who  had  made  $100,000  and  lost  it  and 
inquired  of  Lincoln  how  much  he  was  worth.  It  would  be 
of  interest  to  know  the  name  of  this  friend. 
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From   the   Foundation  Collection 
An   1860   presidential   campaign   badge.   Ambrotype  copy 
of  photograph  made  by  Mathew  B.  Brady  in  New  York 
on   February   25,   1860,  the   Saturday   before  the  delivery 
of  the  Cooper  Union  Address. 

There  still  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  how  many 
sittings  Lincoln  had  at  the  Mathew  Brady  gallery,  as 
many  as  three  have  sometimes  been  identified  as  having 
been  made  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Freeman  uses  a  likeness  of  Lincoln  that  was  made  in 
Springfield  rather  than  New  York  as  a  Brady  photograph 
taken  on  February  27  (opp.  p.  64). 

John  W.  Starr  Jr.  in  his  Lincoln  and  the  Railroads 
reviews  the  story  that  Erastus  Corning,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  heard  Lincoln  at  Cooper 
Union.  In  conversation  with  him  the  next  morning  at  the 
Astor  House  Corning  said,  "Would  you  entertain  an  offer 
from  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Mr.  Lincoln,  to 
become  its  General  Counsel  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year?" 

James  B.  Merwin,  who  met  Lincoln  in  the  Astor  Hotel 
according  to  John  W.  Stair,  Jr.,  "accompanied  Lincoln 
to  New  England  on  his  speech  making  tour.  .  .  .  Merwin 
proved  a  valuable  companion." 

With  respect  to  his  return  trip  to  Illinois  Lincoln 
stated  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "If  the  trains  do  not  lie 
over  Sunday,  of  which  I  do  not  know,  I  hope  to  be  home 
tomorrow  week  (Monday,  March  12).  Once  started  I  shall 
come  as  quick  as  possible."  Charles  T.  White,  a  political 
editor  for  the  New  York  Tribune  and  author  of  several 
Lincoln  monographs  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  Lincoln's  return  trip.  He  states  that  Lincoln  left  New 
York  by  the  Erie  Railroad  which  traversed  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  in  the  state  of  New  York.  White  once 
lived  at  Hancock,  New  York  through  which  the  train 
passed.  Word  had  been  passed  along  about  Lincoln's 
presence  on  the  train.  At  Hancock,  according  to  an  ob- 
server, Lincoln  "stepped  off  the  car  to  greet  and  shake 
hands  with  the  natives."  This  was  repeated  at  other  train 
stops,  according  to  Mr.  White.  Tuesday  Mr.  Lincoln 
boarded  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  at 
Toledo  which  passed  through  Fort  Wayne  at  5:20  p.m. 
and  reached  Springfield  at  6:50  a.m.  Wednesday  morning, 
March  14th. 

The  significance  of  this  outstanding  gem  of  Lincoln's 
political  oratory  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  Cooper 
Union  Speech  should  be  placed  in  a  historical  setting. 
Although  the  address  was  written  one  hundred  years  ago 
there  should  be  an  attempt  to  weed  out  the  purely  legend- 
ary stories  that  prevent  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
writing  and  delivery  of  the  address,  as  well  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  events  associated  with  the  masterpiece. 

Louis  A.   Warren,  Director  Emeritus 
Lincoln  National   Life  Foundation 
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STILL  STANDING  a  century  later  is  this  old  Fort  Wayne  railroad  station  where  Abraham  Lincoln  changed  trains 
en  route  to  and  from  the  New  York  speech  which  brought  him  national  consideration  for  the  presidency.  The  woodcut 
at  left,  from  Griswold's  Pictorial  History  of  Fort  Wayne,  is  the  way  the  building  appeared  in  Lincoln's  time.  Today  (right) 
the  old  station  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  building  by  an  automobile  agency.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tracks   betiveen    Harrison    and    Calhoun    streets. 


Scholarship  Winners 
Announced  by  Company 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  this  week  an- 
nounced the  award  of  two  actu- 
arial scholarships  to  1960  Fort 
Wayne  high  school  graduates. 

FRANK  A.  LUDE,  South  Side 
High  School,  was  named  winner  of 
the  second  annual  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  Actuarial 
Merit  Scholarship.  This  scholarship 
is  sponsored  by  the  Company  and 
awarded  through  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation. 

STEVEN  R.  DOEHRMAN,  Cen- 
tral Catholic  High  School,  was 
named  recipient  of  the  1960  Mc- 
Andless  Scholarship.  This  actuarial 
scholarship,  established  in  1954  in 
honor  of  LNL's  late  President  Alva 
J.  McAndless,  is  awarded  annually 
provided  a  qualified  candidate  is 
available. 

An    Actuarial    Scholarship    Com- 
mittee    composed     of     Samuel     P. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


New  Evidence  Shows  Lincoln  Was  Here 

For  years  local  historians  sought  evidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  visited  Fort  Wayne.  Last  month  they  had  established  that  the 
man  for  whom  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  is  named 
had  indeed  been  in  Fort  Wayne — not  once,   but  twice. 

The  findings  were  published  in 
the  March  Lincoln  Lore  in  a  cen- 
tennial monograph,  "Cooper  Union 
Legends  Scrutinized,"  written  by 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director  Em- 
eritus of  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Warren's  year  of  research, 
touched  off  by  the  discovery  of  a 
six-line  item  in  a  Feb.  23,  1860,  Fort 
Wayne  paper,  showed  that  Lincoln's 
Fort  Wayne  stops  were  within  two 
blocks  of  the  site  of  the  huge  insur- 
ance company  which  today  bears 
his  name. 

Lincoln  changed  trains  here  en 
route  between  Springfield,  111.,  and 
New  York  City  where  the  speech 
he  made  at  Cooper  Union  is  credited 
as  a  major  factor  in  his  subsequent 
election  to  the  presidency.  The 
staunchly  Republican  address  de- 
fended the  federal  government's 
(Continued  on.  Page  2) 


Annual  Awards  Banquet  Slated 

The  Second  Annual  Athletic 
Awards  Banquet  for  LNL  em- 
ployees will  be  at  the  Berghoff 
Gardens  in  the  main  ballroom 
Tuesday,  May  17,  beginning  at 
6:30  p.m. 

All  employees  who  have  partici- 
pated in  any  of  the  various  Lincoln 
sports  —  basketball,  bowling,  golf, 
softball  and  card  tourneys — will  be 
invited   to   attend. 

WKJG-TV  Sports  Director  Hil- 
liard  Gates  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  following  the  awards  pres- 
entation. 

Purpose  of  the  banquet  is  to  make 
the  LNL  employee  athletic  program 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


INVENTOR  shown  here  is  Larry 
McNett,  Reinsurance  Supervisor,  who, 
thanks  to  the  pictured  gadget  tvhich 
he  devised,  is  saving  the  Company 
some  money.  The  whatsis  is  designed 
to  sound  a  signal  when  fan-folded 
teletype  paper  approaches  depletion. 
An  alarm  clock,  a  chain  and  a  clip 
fastened  near  the  end  of  the  paper 
supply  are  the  components.  When  the 
clip  is  pulled  toivard  the  machine 
with  the  moving  paper,  the  chain 
tightens  and  the  alarm  goes  off. 
Pretty  simple,  actually,  but  the  com- 
mercial device  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  costs  an  initial  $6  plus  $1  per 
month,  and  that  adds  up.  You're  a 
good    man,    Larry. 
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right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  U.S. 
territories. 

Lincoln's  Fort  Wayne  stops  were 
at  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  station.  The  sta- 
tion, erected  in  1858,  still  is  standing 
along  the  now-elevated  tracks  just 
south  of  Mike's  Car  Wash  between 
Calhoun  and  Clinton  streets.  The 
102-year-old  building,  unused  as  a 
station  since  about  1912,  was  sold 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  few 
years  ago  to  C.  A.  Grieger  Co.  The 
auto  agency  uses  it  for  storage. 

Lincoln  caught  an  eastbound 
train  there  at  1:12  a.m.  Thursday, 
Feb.  23,  1860.  He  passed  through 
Fort  Wayne  on  his  return  trip  at 
5:20    p.m.   the   following   March    13. 

The  newspaper  item  which  led  to 
the  discovery  that  Lincoln  had  been 
in  Fort  Wayne  appeared  in  the  Feb. 
23,  1860,  issue  of  Dawson's  Daily 
News  of  Fort  Wayne.    It  reads: 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came 
from  the  west  this  morning  at  1 
o'clock  on  the  TW.  &  W.  R.R.  and 
changing  cars  at  this  city  went  east. 
'Old  Abe'  looks  like  as  if  his  pattern 
had  been  a  mighty  ugly  one." 

One  mistake  in  that  brief  account 
could  have  started  a  scandal.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  remained  at  home.  Lin- 
coln was  traveling  with  a  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Stephen  Smith,  to  help  her  with 
the  youngster  she  was  taking  with 
her  on  a  visit  to  her  old  home, 
Philadelphia.  Her  husband's  broth- 
er, Clark  M.  Smith,  was  married  to 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Warren's  findings  correct  a 
widely  held  belief  that  Lincoln 
went  through  Chicago  on  his  trip 
to  New  York.  He  also  corrects  some 
other  assumptions  about  the  trip, 
suggesting  in  conclusion: 

"The  significance  of  this  outstand- 
ing gem  of  Lincoln's  political  ora- 
tory would  seem  to  demand  that  the 
Cooper  Union  Speech  should  be 
placed  in  a  historical  setting.  Al- 
though the  address  was  written  one 
hundred  years  ago  there  should  be 
an  attempt  to  weed  out  the  purely 
legendary  stories  that  prevent  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  writing 
and  delivery  of  the  address,  as  well 
as  a  picture  of  the  events  associated 
with  the  masterpiece." 


LEFT :  The  reason  for  all  those  roses 
on  Sandra  Gould's  desk  (Accounting- 
Loan  Payments)  recently  ivas  that 
hubby  Orrin,  former  Komet  defense- 
man  now  selling  for  Goodrich,  forgot 
— as  many  a  husband — to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  clock.  He  got  a  cool  re- 
ception when  he  phoned  to  explain  he 
ivould  be  late  for  their  dinner  date. 
Notv,  a  considerable  number  of  roses 
later,  everything's  rosy. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  .  .  .  Cont.  from   Pg.   1 

Adams,  Henry  F.  Rood  and  Gath- 
ings  Stewart,  each  an  LNL  officer, 
announced   the   selections. 

The  awards  are  based  on  superior 
scholarship  and  other  leadership 
qualities  with  special  emphasis  on 
mathematical  ability.  Winners  will 
study  actuarial  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  one  of  the  few 
academic  institutions  on  the  North 
American  continent  to  offer  a  major 
in  the  mathematical  foundation  of 
the  life  insurance  business.  During 
vacations,  winners  may  gain  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  actuarial 
field  through  work  opportunities  at 
the   Company. 

Frank  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Lorena 
R.  Lude  of  519  E.  Suttenfield  St.  His 
father,  the  late  Frank  A.  Lude,  Sr., 
was  an  accountant. 

At  South  Side,  where  his  studies 
included  "all  the  math  and  major 
science  available,"  Frank  played 
varsity  football.  His  other  activities 
have  included  church,  an  office  in 
DeMolay,  and,  as  a  hobby,  collecting 
stamps  and  coins. 

Steven  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  C.  Doehrman  of  3202  Plaza 
Dr.  Mr.  Doehrman  is  a  foreman  at 
International  Harvester  Co.  where 
he  has  been  an  employee  for  25 
years. 

At  Central  Catholic  Steven  has 
been  Science  Club  vice  president. 
Math  Club  vice  president,  and  active 
in  Sons  of  Mary,  Y.C.S.  and  the 
Fighting  69th. 


BANQUET  .  .  .  Cont.  from  Pg.  1 

more  effective,  bring  employees  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  program  closer 
together  and  kindle  interest  among 
those  who  are  not  active. 

All  awards  won  by  participants 
in  LNL  sports  throughout  the  year 
will  be  presented  as  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  banquet.  Trophies  will 
be  presented  to  winners  in  the  two 
men's  bowling  leagues,  the  Lines' 
bowling  and  golf  leagues,  the  soft- 
ball  team,  basketball  team,  and 
men's  golf  league  of  the  1958-59 
season. 

Arrangements  for  the  banquet 
are  being  handled  by  a  committee 
of  eight  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious  activities: 

Phyllis  Dykins,  Helen  Gunkler, 
Paul  Snyder,  Doug  Morris,  Fred 
Cordes,  Conrad  Beutler,  Harold 
Longstreet  and  Dean  Thomas.  The 
group  is  split  into  sub-committees 
on  reservations,  decorations,  enter- 
tainment and  awards. 
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INTRODUCING  LOUIS  A.  WARREN,  LITT.  U. 
EMERITUS   DIRECTOR,  THE   LINCOLN   NATIONAL  LIFE   FOUNDATION 

Dr.  Warren's  interest  in  the  Lincoln  family  began  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  received  his  elementary  education.  The  school  he  attended  was  on 
Lincoln  Square  where  a  Dr.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  conducted  an  apothecary 
shop  in  1784.  His  nephew,  Levi  Lincoln  Jr.,  was  a  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
These  Lincolns  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  descendants  of  Samuel  Lincoln  of 
Hingham,  Mass. 

During  the  centennial  year  of  Lincolns  birth,  1909,  Dr.  Warren  entered 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,   Kentucky,   the   alma   mater  of  Jefferson 

Davis,  the  president  of  the  Confederacy.  Mary  Todd, 
later  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  received  her  early  edu- 
cation at  an  adjacent  school. 

In  1918  Dr.  Warren  became  editor  of  the  'Larue 
County  Herald"  in  Hodgenville,  near  where  Lincoln 
was  born.  Here  he  started  his  research  on  Lincoln's 
early  life.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  first  home  of  Lincoln's  parents,  where  he 
copied  thousands  of  court  records  relating  to  the 
Lincoln  family  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina.  His  book,  "Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood",  caused  him  to  be  considered  the  fore- 
most authority  on  this  subject. 

During  a  three-year  residence  near  the  Indiana 
country,  where  Lincoln  lived  from  the  time  he  was  seven  until  he  became  of 
age,  Dr.  Warren  interviewed  many  descendants  of  Abraham's  contemporaries. 

As  a  result  of  a  speaking  itinerary  in  Northern  Indiana  under  the  direction 
of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Dr.  Warren 
was  made  Director  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  established  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1928,  by  officers  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
appreciation  of  the  Lincoln  name  used  by  permission  of  President  Lincoln's  son. 

Dr.  Warren  was  able  to  assemble  in  the  Company's  building  what  is  be- 
.ieved  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  literature  ever  assembled  in  one  place 
about  one  man  (Biblical  characters  excepted.)  Through  his  service,  aided  by 
the  Company's  executives,  Fort  Wayne  has  become  the  center  of  Lincoln  in- 
formation in  America. 

Dr.  Warren  retired  from  this  position  July  1,  1956. 
(Excerpts  from  booklet  by  R.  Gerald  McMurty,  Director,  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation) 
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PRELIMINARIES  TO  THE  COOPER  UNION  MASTERPIECE 

A  Lincoln  Centennial  Monograph 

by 

Louis  A.  Warren 


NE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  this  month  Abraham  Lincoln  reached 
fj^pj  the  climax  of  his  political  oratory.  His  eloquent  and  ingenious  dis- 
course on  February  27,  1860,  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  "changed  the  course  of  American  history."  George 
Havens  Putnam  wrote  that  the  speech  was  "as  well  in  its  character  as  in  its  results 
the  most  important  of  Lincoln's  utterances."  William  O.  Stoddard,  one  of  Lincoln's 
secretaries,  said:  "It  was  a  masterly  review  of  the  history  of  slavery  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government." 

Students  of  Lincolniana  are  in  agreement  with  the  conclusion  of  one 
biographer  who  wrote:  "Had  Lincoln  been  everything  that  he  was,  and  lacked 
oratorical  powers,  he  would  never  have  been  president."  In  view  of  the  highly 
complimentary  statements  about  the  significance  of  the  address,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  political  character  of  the  nation,  the  "Preliminaries  to  the  Cooper  Union 
Masterpiece"  became  historically  significant.  With  so  many  of  Lincoln's  achieve- 
ments motivated  by  his  eloquence,  it  is  timely  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  sources 
of  his  unusual  and  captivating  manner  of  expression. 

The  spark  of  sentiment  which  usually  ignited  Lincoln's  displays  of  oratory 
was  imbedded  in  the  most  dynamic  words  of  his  early  political  vocabulary: 
slavery.  What  to  do  with  it  he  called  "the  great  and  durable  question  of  the  age." 
As  the  slavery  problem  in  America  became  more  acute  and  evolved  from  a 
divisive  religious  question  into  a  debative  political  consideration,  Lincoln's 
declamatory  efforts  also  glowed  with  more  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  thesis  it  will  be  advantageous  to  correlate  the  progressive 
character  of  his  oratory  with  his  ever  increasing  emphasis  on  containing  slavery 
within  its  original  boundaries. 

Horace  Greely's  comment,  that  Lincoln  was  "one  of  nature's  orators,"  sup- 
plemented by  another  comment,  that  he  was  "an  orator  by  nature,"  directs  us 
to  search  his  earliest  years  for  certain  primary  influences  which  were  at  work 
during  his  impressionable  childhood  days.  Fortunately,  Lincoln  himself,  in  an 
extremely  important  statement  of  less  than  twenty-five  words,  sets  the  stage  for 
his  eventful  career.  He  wrote,  "I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  the  day  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel." 
This  assertion  about  childhood  concepts  points  us  to  the  earliest  period  of  his 
co-development  of  body  and  mind— back  to  his  mother's  knee. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  a  church  but  one  mile  from  his  cabin 
home  was  closed  on  account  of  the  disturbance  in  the  community  over  the 
slavery  controversy.  The  minister  of  the  congregation  a  year  before  had  declared 
for  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He  and  fifteen  members  of  the  flock  withdrew 
because  of  their  anti-slavery  sentiments.  Among  them  were  relatives  of  Abe's 
mother  and  one  who  later  was  to  become  his  school  teacher.  Abraham's  own 
parents  affiliated  with  an  anti-slavery  church  whose  ministers  were  violently 
opposed  to  keeping  men  in  bondage.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  William  Downs, 
was  extremely  eloquent.  The  leading  historian  of  the  early  Kentucky  Baptists 
writes  of  him: 


"His  exceeding  familiarity  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  his  ready  wit,  keen 
sarcasm,  and  brilliant  oratory  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  admiration 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  people  within  the  limits  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  Hon.  Benjamin  Hardin,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  Ken- 
tucky, greatly  admired  his  oratory  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to  hear  him 
preach." 

In  this  anti-slavery  atmosphere  and  under  the  spell  of  inspired  orators  who 
presched  on  the  wrongs  of  unrequited  toil,  the  impressionable  early  years 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  spent.  Here  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  both  eloquence 
and  freedom.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Indiana  was  partly  due  to  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  the  evil  influences  of  slavery.  One  of  the  most  historic  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  the  boy  Abraham  occurred  when  at  seven  years  of  age  he 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Indana,  a  state  which  prohibited  slavery. 

Members  of  the  family,  boyhood  associates  and  school  mates  in  Indiana 
have  left  reminisences  recalling  Abraham's  exceptional  abilty  to  quote  word 
for  word  the  fables  of  Aesop,  tell  stories  he  had  read  and  recite  pieces  at  school. 
When  he  was  about  eleven  years  old  a  book  on  elocution  came  into  his  hands 
which  emphasized  these  important  rules  if  one  would  speak  well  in  public: 

1.  Let  your  articulation  be  Distinct  and  Deliberate. 

2.  Let  your  Pronunciation  be  Bold  and  Forcible. 

3.  Acquire  a  compass  and  variety  in  the  height  of  your  voice. 

4.  Pronounce  your  words  with  propriety  and  elegance. 

5.  Pronounce  every  word   consisting  of  more  than   one   syllable   with   its 
proper  accent. 

6.  In  every  sentence  distinguish  the  more  significant  words  by  a  natural, 
forcible  and  varied  emphasis. 

7.  Acquire   a   just  variety   of  Pause   and  Cadence. 

8.  Accompany  the  emotions   and  passions  which  your  words   express  by 
correspondent  tone,  looks  and  gestures. 

Lincoln's  stepmother  stated  that  "he  made  speeches  such  as  interested  him 
and  the  children  ...  his  father  had  to  make  him  stop  some  times  as  he  quit  his 
own  work  to  speak  and  made  the  other  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  quit  their 
work."  She  also  recalled  that  "he  would  hear  a  sermon  by  the  preacher,  come 
home,  take  the  children  out,  get  on  a  stump  or  log  and  almost  repeat  it  word 
for  word."  On  one  occasion  she  told  Abraham  that  he  "ought  to  go  into  politics 
because  when  he  got  to  arguing  the  other  feller'd  purty  soon  say  he  had  enough." 
Apparently  in  his  secondary  education  he  majored  in  stump  speaking. 

The  first  biography  Abraham  read  gave  an  account  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
appeal  to  the  United  States  House  of  Bepresentatives  "praying  them  to  exert 
the  full  extent  of  power  vested  in  the  constitution,  in  discouraging  the  traffic 
of  the  human  species."  In  Murray's  English  reader  he  read  these  lines  from 
Cowper: 

"I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  I  sleep, 
To  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned." 

From  another  book,  Riley's  Narrative,  he  must  have  pondered  this  criticism: 
"Strange  as  it  must  appear  to  the  philanthropist,   my  proud  spirited  and  free 


countrymen  still  hold  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  human  species  in  the  most 
cruel  bonds  of  slavery."  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  observed  with  his  own  eyes 
the  slave  markets  of  New  Orleans.  No  one  can  estimate  how  deeply  Abraham 
may  have  been  impressed  by  seeing  men  sold  like  cattle. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  he  reached  Illinois,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  attended  a  political  meeting  at  Decatur.  He  took  the  stump  after  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  spoken  and,  according  to  one  writer,  "Abe  beat 
him  to  death"  in  back  woods  forensics.  When  he  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age  and  running  for  office,  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  who  heard  him  campaigning, 
commented:  "He  made  a  very  sensible  speech  .  .  .  his  manner  was  very  much 
the  same  as  in  after  life;  that  is  the  same  peculiar  characteristics  were  apparent 
then  ...  he  had  the  same  novelty  and  same  peculiarity  in  presenting  his  ideas. 
He  had  the  same  individuality  that  he  kept  through  all  his  life." 

Lincoln's  election  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1834  opened  the  way  for  his 
rapid  advancement  in  political  oratory  and  he  was  soon  pronounced  the  best 
stump  speaker  in  the  state.  Dr.  John  Allen  of  New  Salem  testified  that  Abe 
"used  to  walk  6  miles"  to  practice  "polemics."  Another  associate  said,  "I  heard 
the  first  speech  he  made  in  the  county  seat  (in  1836).  I  was  fresh  from  Kentucky 
and  had  heard  many  of  her  great  orators.  It  seemed  to  me  then  as  it  seems  to 
me  now,  that  I  never  heard  a  more  effective  speaker.  He  carried  the  crowd  with 
him  and  swayed  them  as  he  pleased." 

His  first  recorded  public  denouncement  of  slavery  was  presented  on  March 
3,  1837,  after  a  resolution  on  the  question  had  been  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  He  was  joined  by  Dan  Stone,  a  graduate  of  Middles- 
bury  College  in  Vermont,  protesting  the  resolution.  They  stated  that  they  be- 
lieved "the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 

The  same  year  this  remonstrance  was  issued  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  taken  into  a  law  partnership  with  John  T.  Stuart.  This  opened  up  another 
avenue  for  exercising  his  forensic  powers  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  living 
by  it.  He  delivered  his  first  really  impressive  address  on  January  27,  1838, 
before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  at  Springfield.  His  subject  was  "The  Perpetua- 
tion of  Our  Political  Institutions".  This  discourse  contained  several  eloquent 
passages. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  the  Whig  floor  leader  in  the  Illinois  Legislature 
which  kept  him  in  good  speaking  trim.  It  was  but  another  step  to  his  reelection  as 
a  presidential  elector.  This  canvass  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  first 
political  speech  outside  the  Illinois  boundaries.  It  was  delivered  in  Kentucky,  the 
state  of  his  birth,  at  the  town  of  Morganfield,  across  the  river  from  Shawneetown, 
Illinois.  The  following  year  he  visited  his  friend  Joshua  Speed  at  Louisville. 
On  the  way  home  by  steamboat  he  observed  a  dozen  negroes  being  shipped 
south,  or  as  he  put  it,  "going  into  perpetual  slavery  where  the  lash  of  the 
master  is  proverbally  more  ruthless  and  unrelenting  than  any  other  where." 

His  eloquence  by  this  time  contributed  to  his  being  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  the  state  in  1841.  Chosen  as  a  Presidential  elector  for  Clay  in 
1843,  in  the  following  year  he  made  several  speeches  in  his  old  home  com- 
munity in  Indiana.  On  August  3,  1846,  he  became  the  lone  Whig  Congressman 
from  Illinois  and  during  this  term  tried  out  his  oratory  in  the  national  Capitol. 
Lincoln's  first  move  against  slavery  on  a  national  scale  is  recorded  in  a  resolution 
he  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress,  which  was  entitled  "A  bill  for  an  act 
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to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  consent  of  the  tree  white 
people  of  said  District,  and  with  compensation  to  owners. 

A  funeral  oration  by  Lincoln  delivered  at  Chicago  on  July  25,  1S50,  upon 
the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor  reveals  many  studied  oratorical  phrases,  and  the 
address  has  been  called  his  "Last  Forensic  Flight".  When  he  pronounced  a 
eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  two  years  later  his  flowery  language  was  simplified  con- 
siderably. His  appointment  to  the  Whig  National  Committee  in  1851  was 
primarily  responsible  for  his  speech  at  Springfield  the  following  year  in  reply 
to  an  address  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  This  effort  revealed 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  information  he  had  gathered  on  the  slavery 
question. 

Two  years  later  at  Peoria,  on  October  16,  1854,  Lincoln  delivered  the  longest 
speech  of  his  career  and  for  the  first  time  gave  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  slavery  and  its  extension.  This  section  of  his  speech 
he  concluded  in  these  words:  "The  great  mass  of  mankind  .  .  .  consider  slavery 
a  great  moral  wrong;  and  their  feelings  against  it  are  not  evanescent  but  eternal. 
It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  sense  of  justice;  and  it  cannot  be  trifled  with." 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois  at  Bloomington 
on  May  29,  1856,  Lincoln  made  his  famous  "Lost  speech,"  so  designated  because 
the  reporters  became  so  entranced  by  his  eloquence  that  they  failed  to  record 
his  words.  An  abbreviated  account  of  it  in  the  Alton  Weekly  Courier,  however, 
does  allow  us  to  conclude  that  the  slavery  question  received  the  major  emphasis 
in  the  address.  Possibly  it  was  the  launching  of  the  new  political  party  at  this 
time  with  its  primary  platform  "no  extension  of  slavery"  that  caused  Lincoln's 
enthusiasms  to  reach  an  emotional  climax,  bordering  on  inspiration.  His  law  part- 
ner, William  Herndon,  who  was  present  gives  this  word  picture  of  his  passionate 
appeal: 

"Now  he  was  newly  baptised  and  freshly  born;  he  had  the  fervor  of  a  new 
convert;  the  smothered  flame  broke  out;  enthusiasm  unusual  to  him  blazed 
up;  his  eyes  were  ablaze  with  an  inspiration;  he  felt  justice;  his  heart  was  alive 
to  the  right;  his  sympathies,  remarkably  deep  for  him,  burst  forth  and  he  stood 
before  the  throne  of  the  eternal  right.  His  speech  was  full  of  fire  and  energy 
and  force;  it  was  logic;  it  was  pathos;  it  was  enthusiasm;  it  was  justice,  equity, 
truth  and  right  set  ablaze  by  the  divine  fire  of  a  soul  maddened  by  the  wrong." 

Three  weeks  following  the  Bloomington  meeting,  although  not  advised 
that  his  name  would  be  presented,  Lincoln  received  110  votes  as  a  nominee  for 
the  vice-presidency  at  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  The 
following  year  at  Springfield  he  gave  his  first  major  speech  featuring  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  prevented  the  negro  from  suing  in  the  United  States 
Court  and  asserted  that  Congress  cannot  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Lincoln's  important  House  Divided  speech,  in  which  he  pronounced  that 
"this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free,"  was  de- 
livered in  Springfield  on  June  16,  1853.  It  was  the  opening  address  in  Lincoln's 
campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  then  occupied  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  The  joint  debates,  the  first  one  held  on  August  21  and  the  last  one  on 
October  15,  created  great  excitement  in  Illinois  and  were  followed  with  interest 
throughout  the  nation.  The  underlying  theme  of  the  arguments  was  slavery 
and  its  many  ramifications.  While  Lincoln  lost  the  race  by  the  decision  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  opinion  of  the  voters  he  won  the  debates,  as  he  received 
5,000  more  popular  votes  than  Douglas. 
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After  the  contest  was  over  Lincoln  wrote  on  November  17,  1858,  to  Anson 
G.  Henry  of  Oregon  Territory:  "I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a 
hearing  on  the  great  and  durable  question  of  the  age,  which  I  could  not  have 
had  in  any  other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of  view,  and  shall  be  for- 
gotten, I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  long  after  I  am  gone."  To  this  comment  Dr.  Henry  replied:  "You  will  not 
'sink  out  of  view'  as  you  seem  to  anticipate;  nor  will  you  be  forgotten.  The 
people,  the  great  and  glorious  people,  will  bear  you  on  their  memories  until  the 
time  comes  for  putting  you  in  possession  of  their  house  at  Washington,  which 
they  are  bound  to  do  in  their  own  good  time." 

From  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  there  came  this  reassurance:  "The  people 
will  not  forget  the  champion  who  merited,  if  circumstances  did  not  permit  him, 
to  achieve  victory. ' 

The  wide  publicity  given  the  debates  caused  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  1859 
to  receive  many  invitations  to  address  public  meetings  outside  of  Illinois  where 
his  political  efforts  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined.  Speeches  were  made 
in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  also  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  at  Cincinnati 
even  Kentuckians  had  come  across  the  river  to  hear  him.  He  was  also  urged  to 
visit  Pennsylvania,  as  this  letter,  dated  September  13,  from  the  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  reveals: 

Dear  Sir: 

Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  before  you  return  home  to  visit 
Pittsburg  and  give  us  a  speech?  Dr.  Douglas  was  here  with  his  stereo- 
type speech,  and  it  would  much  gratify  us  if  you  could  follow  him  up. 

Please  write  and  let  us  know  if  you  can  come  and  when;  we  will 
make  ample  arrangements,  and  give  you  as  large  an  audience  as  you 
can  wish. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Russell  Erritl,  Member,  State  Republican  Committee. 

One  person  politically  alienated  from  Lincoln  who  heard  his  address  at 
Cincinnati  on  September  17,  1859,  has  left  these  reminiscences  of  the  occasion: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  a  balcony  in  the  clear  moonlight  ...  I  had  at  first 
paused  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  meaning  to  leave  soon;  but  an  indefinable 
something  in  the  tones  of  the  man's  voice  induced  me  to  go  closer;  a  voice  more 
flexible,  more  attuned  to  every  kind  of  expression  and  to  carry  truth  in  every 
tone,  was  never  allotted  to  man.  His  manner  in  speaking  was  simple,  direct,  and 
almost  religious;  he  was  occasionally  humorous;  for  terse,  well  pronounced  clear 
speech;  for  careful  and  easy  selection  of  the  fit  word  for  the  right  place;  for 
perfect  tones;  for  quiet,  chaste  and  dignified  manner,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
the  late  President's  superior." 

On  September  30,  1859,  Lincoln  received  a  letter  from  W.  T.  Bascom  of 
Ohio,  noting:  "Our  State  Central  Committee  have  ordered  printed  and  distributed 
ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  your  speeches  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati."  By 
now  it  was  recognized  in  Illinois,  and  possibly  Ohio,  that  Lincoln  might  have 
a  chance  to  be  nominated  for  either  the  presidency  or  vice-presidency  at  the 
forthcoming  national  convention  of  his  party.  Lincoln  must  have  been  thrilled 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  speak  in  the  state  of  New  York.  James  A. 
Briggs,  who  had  written  him  a  letter  of  encouragement  during  the  debates, 
gives  us  this  story  of  the  proposal: 
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"In  October,  1859,  Messrs.  Joseph  H.  Richards,  J.  M.  Pettengill  and  S.  M. 
Tubbs  called  on  me  at  my  office  of  the  Ohio  State  Agency,  25  Williams  Street, 
and  requested  me  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio  and  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  invite  them  to  lecture,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
these  young  gentlemen  proposed  for  the  winter,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
I  wrote  the  letters  requested,  and  offered  as  compensation  for  each  lecture,  as 
I  was  authorized,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

This  first  writing  to  Lincoln  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  which  was  copied 
on  a  form  sheet  of  the  Illinois  &  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company  and  dated 
October  12,   1859. 

To  Hon  A   Lincoln 

Will  you  speak  in  Mr.  Beechar's  church  Broo(k)lyi)  on  or  about  the 
twenty-ninth  (29)  November  on  any  subject  you  please  pay  two  hundred 
(200)   dollars 

James  A  Briggs. 

Although  Lincoln's  reply  is  not  known  to  be  extant,  Briggs'  next  corres- 
pondence implies  that  Lincoln  had  suggested  a  later  date  and  inquired  if  he 
would  also  be  expected  to  speak  in  New  York.  Briggs'  November  1st  letter  agreed 
to  a  later  date  and  also  suggested,  "I  think  they  will  arrange  for  a  lecture  in 
New  York  also  and  will  pay  you  $200  for  that  with  your  consent."  Lincoln 
replied  en  November  13th: 

James  A.  Briggs,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  Yours  of  the  1st.  closing  with  my  proposition  for  com- 
promise, was  duly  received.  I  will  be  on  hand;  and  in  due  time,  will 
notify  you  of  the  exact  day.  I  believe,  after  all,  I  shall  make  a  political 
speech  of  it.  You  have  no  objection? 

I  would  like  to  know,  in  advance,  whether  I  am  also  to  speak,  or 
lecture,  in  New-York. 

Very— very— glad  your  election  went  right. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 

P.   S.  I  am  here  at  court,  but  my  address  is  still  at  Springfield,   Ills. 

The  letter  Lincoln  wrote  setting  the  exact  date  for  his  appearance  seems 
not  to  have  been  preserved,  but  it  must  have  been  written  several  weeks  later 
as  it  was  not  acknowledged  by  Briggs  until  February  15  in  these  words: 

"Your  letter  was  duly  received.  The  committee  will  advertise  you  for 
the  evening  of  the  27th.  with  hope  you  will  be  in  good  health  and  spirit, 
as  you  will  meet  here  in  this  great  commercial  metropolis  a  right 
cordial  welcome. 

The   noble  Clay  speaks  here  tonight. 

James  A.  Briggs" 

As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  only  occasion  where  Lincoln  had  been  invited 
to  speak  with  a  generous  honorarium  offered.  This  fact  alone  would  cause 
him  to  take  particular  care  in  preparing  his  manuscript.  But  one  other  con- 
sideration also  served  as  an  incentive  for  him  to  put  forth  his  very  best  efforts. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  address  an  audience  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  the  east.  That  he  comprehended  the  personal  political  im- 
portance of  this  appearance  cannot  be  doubted. 
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There  is  evidence  that  Lincoln  purposely  chose  the  late  February  date  so 
that  he  might  have  ample  time  to  work  on  his  speech.  With  the  exception  of  about 
a  week  in  Kansas  he  was  in  Springfield  continuously,  from  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober until  he  left  for  h's  appointment.  Comparable  to  the  incredible  story  about 
Lincoln  writing  his  best  known  address  on  the  railroad  train  enroute  to  Gettys- 
burg is  Leonard  W.  Volk's  statement  about  the  origin  of  the  Cooper  Union  Speech. 
Volk,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  1881,  states  that  he  was  told  by- 
Lincoln  he  "had  arranged  and  composed  this  speech  in  his  mind  while  going  from 
Camden  to  Jersey  City"  two  or  three  days  before  its  delivery. 

One  might  say  that  Lincoln  had  been  preparing  for  just  such  a  manuscript 
for  many  years.  The  publishing  of  the  debates  which  he  had  recently  edited 
had  refreshed  his  mind  on  the  arguments  he  had  thrown  against  Douglas.  Now 
he  had  ample  time  to  check  and  verify  his  statements  and  organizing  his  thoughts 
to  more  forcibly  present  his  argument.  Four  months  were  available  for  putting 
in  presentable  form  the  chief  premises  and  comments  in  the  debatable  rami- 
fication of  the  slavery  question. 

William  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  states:  "He  searched  through  the  dusty 
volumes  of  congressional  proceedings  and  dug  deeply  into  political  history  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lincoln  obtained  most  of  the  facts  of  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  from 
Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (six  volumes).' 
David  Rankin,  who  was  in  the  law  office  almost  daily  during  the  writing  period, 
notes:  "It  was  past  the  middle  of  February  before  the  speech  was  completed 
.  .  .  and  even  later,  every  day  •  ..  he  took  out  the  sheets  and  carefully  went 
over  the  pages." 

One  of  Lincoln's  associates  who  corresponded  with  him  about  the  address 
states:  "So  far  as  it  is  known  he  consulted  no  one  while  preparing  it,  nor  did 
he  read  it  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  one  before  he  spoke  upon  the  Cooper  Union 
platform."  This  statement  is  at  variance  with  an  article  by  Joseph  Medill  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  which  he  stated  in  relation  to  the  address,  "Lincoln  prepared 
a  speech  and  gave  copies  to  quite  a  number  of  us  requesting  that  we  study  it 
carefully  and  make  such  corrections  and  suggestions  as  we  saw  fit."  Medill 
claimed  he  made  about  forty  changes  but  Lincoln  did  not  use  any  of  them. 
It  seems  unlikely  Lincoln  would  broadcast  an  unpublished  speech  in  this  manner, 
and  in  fact  that  he  did  not  go  to  New  York  by  the  way  of  Chicago  invalidates 
a  part  of  the  story  at  least. 

With  an  invitation  to  speak  in  the  east,  a  new  vista  of  opportunity  must 
have  been  evisioned  by  Lincoln.  He  was  now  fifty-one  years  of  age  and  prac- 
tically all  his  life  he  had  been  practicing  oratory  and  thinking  about  the  injustice 
of  slavery.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  making  political  speeches  and 
for  over  twenty  years  he  had  been  pleading  before  judges,  juries  and  court 
house  audiences.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  some  day,  with  adequate  time 
for  preparation,  a  theme  of  human  and  popular  interest,  an  intellectual  audience 
and  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  speak,  he  would  create  and  pronounce 
a  political  masterpiece.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lincoln  himself  felt  that  this  manu- 
script he  had  prepared  was  his  best  political  thesis. 

As  late  as  February  10,  Horace  White  had  written  to  Lincoln  about  a 
tentative  speaking  engagement  in  Wisconsin  and  suggested  that  "if  you  can 
revolutionize  the  Northern  Badgers  as  thoroughly  as  you  have  the  Southern 
Buckeyes  the  opportunity  should  not  be  missed."  On  February  13  Lincoln  re- 
plied: "I  am  engaged  to  be  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  so  that,  of 
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course,  I  can  not  be  in  Wisconsin  on  the  28th."  Lincoln  also  was  urged  to  be 
in  Madison  on  the  29th,  when  delegations  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  Chicago 
covention. 

The  Illinois  State  Register,  consistently  unfriendly  to  Lincoln,  in  its  issue  of 
Thursday,  February  23,  printed  this  disparaging  notice  about  his  eastern   trip: 

"SIGNIFICANT-The  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln  departs  today  for  Brook- 
lyn under  an  engagement  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Association 
of  that  city,  in  Beecher's  Church.  Subject,  not  known.  Consideration,  $200  and 
expenses.  Object,  presidential  capitol.  Effect,  disappointment." 

Even  if  the  editor  had  intended  to  be  complimentary  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  caption  than  "SIGNIFICANT."  In  fact  the  item  did 
announce  the  most  significant  appearance  of  Lincoln  on  a  political  platform  up  to 
that  time.  With  reference  to  the  word  "disappointment"  the  editor  selected  indeed 
a  most  pointed  antonym.  However,  Lincoln  departed  a  day  earlier  than  the  one 
announced  in  the  papers,  so  he  could  not  have  seen  the  derogatory  reference 
to  his  leaving. 

We  are  able  to  trace  now  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  movements  of 
Lincoln  hitherto  shrouded  with  uncertainty,  from  the  time  he  left  Springfield 
until  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  at  Cooper  Union.  Incidents  which  occurred 
during  this  period  might  be  called  the  immediate  preliminaries  to  the  address 
when  compared  to  the  rather  remote  influences  of  the  years  past.  To  finance 
this  trip  in  part  at  least  on  Thursday,  February  25,  he  signed  at  Springfield 
a  check  for  "a  draft  on  Ketehum,  Son  &  Co.  for  $50.  for  self." 

There  is  a  well  established  tradition  that  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith  and  child, 
Dudley,  related  by  marriage  to  Ann  Todd  Smith,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
the  wife  of  Clark  M.  Smith  of  Springfield,  planned  to  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  his  eastern  trip  as  far  as  Philadelphia.  Lincoln  had  offered  to  help  her  with 
her  small  child.  Recent  discoveries  support  her  presence.  The  group  left  Spring- 
field on  Wednesday,  February  22,  at  10:30  a.  m.  over  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
and  changed  trains  at  State  Line,  Indiana,  for  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western 
railroad.  They  arrived  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  at  12:30  a.  m.  Thursday  morning. 
Here  they  changed  stations  and  took  the  1:12  a.  m.  east  bound  express  on 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  The  stations  were  but  a 
city  block  apart. 

A  Fort  Wayne  newspaper,  Dawson's  Daily  News,  for  Thursday  evening, 
February  23,  carried  this  item:  "Hon.  Abe.  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from  the 
west  this  morning  at  1  o'clock  on  the  T.  (Toledo)  W.  (Wabash)  and  W.  (Western) 
R.R.  and  changing  cars  at  this  city  went  east.  'Old'  Abe  looks  like  as  if  his  patern 
had  been  an  ugly  one."  The  reporter  apparently  confused  Mrs.  Lincoln  with 
the  mother  of  the  children,  but  his  mention  of  her  confirms  more  or  less  the 
Springfield  tradition.  The  family  with  Mr.  Lincoln  continued  on  to  Philadelphia 
where  they  arrived  Saturday  morning.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  would  take  leave  of 
them. 

While  Lincoln  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  morning  he  received  a  card 
from  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  city,  and  wrote 
to  Cameron:  "I  barely  had  time  to  step  over  to  the  Girard  where  I  learned  that 
you  and  he  were  not  in  your  rooms."  Apparently  Cameron,  who  had  ambitions 
for  the  presidential  nomination  and  had  tried  to  get  Lincoln  to  run  with  him 
as  vice-president,  wanted  to  ward  off  any  possible  agreement  that  Lincoln  might 
enter  into  agreement  with  Seward  on  the  same  basis. 
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Frcm  Philadelphia  Mr.  Lincoln  would  approach  New  York  by  Camden  and 
Jersey  City  where  he  would  use  the  ferry.  Upon  reaching  New  York  and  secur- 
ing a  newspaper,  for  the  first  time  he  learned  that  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
address  had  been  changed  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  New  York  location  for  the  meeting  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Briggs  in  these  words: 

"In  due  time  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  me  that  he  would  deliver  the  lecture,  a 
political  one,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1860.  This  was 
rathe)-  late  in  the  season  for  a  lecture,  and  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  re- 
sponsible were  doubtful  about  its  success,  as  the  expenses  were  large.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  lecture  was  to  be  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  I  re- 
quested and  urged  that  the  lecture  should  be  delivered  in  the  Cooper  Union 
Institute.  They  were  fearful  it  would  not  pay  expenses— Three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars—;  I  thought  it  would. 

"In  order  to  relieve  Messrs.  Bichards,  Pettingill  and  Tubbs  of  all  respon- 
sibility, I  called  upon  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
and  proposed  that  they  should  take  Mr,  Lincoln,  and  that  the  lecture  should  be 
delivered  under  their  auspices.  They  respectfully  declined.  I  next  called  upon 
Mr.  Simeon  Draper,  then  president  of  The  Draper  Republican  Union  Club  of 
New  York,  and  proposed  that  his  'Union'  take  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  lecture,  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  expenses.  Mr.  Draper  and  his  friends  declined, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  left  in  the  hands  of  'The  Original  Jacobs.' 

"After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, that  the  lecture  should  be  delivered  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  if  I  would 
agree  to  share  the  expenses  if  the  sale  of  tickets  (twenty-five  cents  each)  for  the 
lecture,  did  not  meet  the  outlay.  This  I  ascented." 

This  was  a  major  step  in  the  arrangements  as  it  would  make  possible  a 
much  larger  and  more  influential  audience.  Also  Cooper  Union  was  a  new  and 
beautiful  building.  The  auditorium  was  called  "The  Great  Hall"  and  it  was 
well  named.  In  1880  it  was  the  largest  and  most  elegant  hall  in  the  United  States. 
The  New  York  Times  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "even  Exeter  Hall  in  London, 
in  everything  but  its  superb  organ,  is  its  inferior."  The  engagement  of  this  im- 
pressive auditorium  would  provide  excellent  surroundings  for  the  address  which 
is  always  an  important  factor  in  creating  an  inspirational  atmosphere.  Lincoln 
must  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  change. 

We  have  Lincoln's  own  words  that  he  did  not  learn  about  the  arrangements 
at  Cooper  Union  until  his  arrival  in  the  city.  To  C.  A.  McNeill  he  wrote:  "Last 
October,  I  was  requested,  by  letter,  to  deliver  some  sort  of  a  speech  in  Mr. 
Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn  .  .  .  When  I  reached  New  York,  I  for  the  first  (time) 
learned  that  the  speech  was  changed  to  'Cooper  Institute'."  The  terms  Cooper 
Union  and  Cooper  Institute  have  been  reciprocal  when  used  in  referring  to  Lin- 
coln's address.  The  former  designation  is  preferred  because  the  Cooper  Union 
Hall  was  hired  by  the  Brooklyn  group.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  speaker  for  the 
Institute's  regular  series  of  lectures. 

Mr.  Briggs,  key  man  in  the  negotiations  with  Lincoln,  indicates  that  the 
three  obscure  young  men,  Bichards,  Pettengill  and  Tubbs,  with  his  assistance 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  Cooper  Union  program.  It  was  Mr.  Briggs 
who  secured  William  Cullen  Bryant  to  introduce  the  speaker.  It  was  Mr.  Tubbs 
who  made  out  a  check  to  Lincoln  for  $200  in  payment  for  the  address,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Briggs  to  whom  Lincoln  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  check.  At  a  political 
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meeting  some  weeks  later  on,  Mr.  Briggs  again  referred  to  the  sponsorship  of 
the  occasion  in  these  words:  "Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  come  here  at  all  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union;  but  he  was  invited  to  deliver 
a  lecture  to  the  Plymouth  course,  in  Beecher's  church  at  Brooklyn.  The  managers 
of  the  affair  concluded  instead  of  having  it  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church  to  have  it 
in  Cooper  Institute  where  more  people  could  hear  it." 

After  all  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  at 
Cooper  Union,  including  the  financial  obligations,  political  groups  as  well  as 
individuals  began  to  move  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nott  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  wrote  to 
Lincoln  on  February  9,  asking  if  he  could  speak  in  New  York  in  March,  but 
he  did  not  mention  taking  care  of  expenses.  Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  has 
not  been  preserved  he  did  tell  a  friend  that  "he  had  been  invited  to  speak  in 
New  York  for  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club,  upon  political  subjects  but 
had  declined  the  invitation  as  he  did  not  care  to  speak  but  once  in  the  district." 
The  other  young  men,  all  under  thirty  years  of  age,  associated  with  Mr.  Nott 
were  Benjamin  F.  Manierre,  Frank  W.  Ballard,  Richard  H.  McCormiek,  Jr.  and 
Cephas  Brainerd.  They  collaborated  closely  with  the  Brooklyn  group  in  helping 
to  build  up  a  good  attendance  at  the  Cooper  Union  meeting. 

George  Haven  Putnam  states  that  William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor  of  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post,"'  "brought  together  early  in  February  1860,  in  his 
office  a  group  of  citizens,  of  whom  my  father  was  one  .  .  .  Bryant  reminded 
his  friends  that  he  had  printed  in  the  'Evening  post'  a  full  report  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,  and  he  said  that  these  debates  had  given  him  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  clear-sightedness,  patriotism  and  effective  force  of  the  young 
lawyer.  He  further  advised  that  they  had  better  send  an  invitation  to  Lincoln 
to  give  an  address  in  New  York  in  order  that  they  might  secure  a  personal  im- 
pression of  the  man  and  his  methods."  He  suggested  "that  the  invitation  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  expenses." 

No  correspondence  from  this  group  with  an  enclosure  of  $200  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  According  to  Mr.  Briggs,  "at  my  personal 
solicitation,  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant  presided  as  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln."  Henry  C.  Bowers,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Hor- 
ace Greeley  have  been  named  separately  and  individually  as  being  responsible 
for   Lincoln's   visit  to   New  York. 

George  A.  Lincoln,  remotely,  if  at  all,  related  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  been 
conducting  a  one  man  "Lincoln  for  President"  campaign  ever  since  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1856.  He  learned  from  the  Morning  Tribune  of  February  25  that 
Lincoln  was  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union  and  commented,  "Presuming  that  he 
would  come  to  the  Astor,  I  hastened  there  and  found  he  had  just  arrived,  and 
was  located  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  on  the  office  floor  in  the  South  corridor 
Inside  .  .  .  He  then  told  me  he  was  in  a  fix  .  .  .  had  prepared  his  address  with 
reference  to  its  delivery  to  a  miscellaneous  audience  in  Brooklyn  ...  'I  must 
rewrite  my  address  in  the  main',  he  said." 

George  volunteered  to  remain  during  the  day  and  receive  visitors,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  Abraham  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  could  on  the 
revision  of  his  manuscript.  When  George  left  that  evening  he  asked  Abraham 
if  he  would  like  to  attend  Beecher's  church  in  the  morning  and  received  this 
reply,  "My  wife  told  me  I  must  go  to  hear  Beecher  while  in  New  York."  George 
told  him  he  would  call  for  him  in  time  for  the  morning  service.  They  occupied 
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the  pew  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen,  a  neighbor  of  George's,  who  also  belonged  to  Ply- 
mouth Church.  Bowen  invited  Mr.  Lincoln  to  dinner  but  he  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused that  he  might  spend  more  time  on  his  speech. 

Monday  morning  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.  and  some  of  his  associates  from  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Union  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  impressed  upon 
him  that  in  order  to  get  his  manuscript  published  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  reporter  at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment.  Through  Mr.  McCormick's 
influence  it  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  Amos  J.  Cummings,  foreman  of  the  com- 
posing room  at  The  New  York  Tribune.  Lincoln  must  have  parted  with  it  re- 
luctantly as  he  could  have  no  further  opportunity  to  refer  to  it.  His  address 
would  have  to  be  delivered  without  the  feeling  of  security  which  the  presence 
of  a  manuscript,  although  unused,  often  brings  to  a  speaker. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  soon  joined  by  George  Lincoln,  and  they  took  the 
guest  speaker  out  to  see  some  of  the  places  of  interest  in  the  city.  They  persuaded 
him  to  go  with  them  to  Matthew  Brady's  new  photograph  gallery,  opened  but  a 
month  before,  on  Broadway.  Here  Abraham  sat  for  a  photograph  and  he 
wrote:  "I  suppose  they  got  my  shadow. '  While  at  the  gallery  he  met  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian.  Col.  William  M.  Branehall  recalled:  "I  sat  at  dinner 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  home  of  Hon.  George  B.  Lincoln  in  Brooklyn'" 
on  Monday,  the  day  of  the  speech. 

Mason  Brayman,  who  rented  the  Springfield  home  of  Lincoln  during  his 
term  in  Congress,  was  a  guest  at  the  Astor  House  and  had  met  Lincoln  there. 
Having  arranged  to  attend  the  lecture  that  Monday  evening,  Brayman  offered 
to  stand  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  agreed  if  Lincoln  "did  not  speak  loud  enough 
to  raise  his  high  hat  on  a  cane. '  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accompanied  to  the  hall  by 
Mr.  Briggs,  who  introduced  him  to  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Lincoln  told  Mr. 
Briggs  that  "it  is  worth  a  visit  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  New  York  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man  as  William  Cullen  Bryant." 

The  auditorium  at  Cooper  Union  seated  approximately  1,800  people.  From 
the  paid  admissions  at  twenty-five  cents  each  we  can  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  of 
the  number  present.  Lincoln  said  that  "they  took  in  over  twice  $200,"  which 
would  place  the  attendance  at  not  less  than  1,600.  If  we  knew  the  exact  amount 
of  the  expenses  we  could  arrive  at  the  correct  figure.  A  payment  of  $200  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  $150  for  the  rent  of  the  hall  would  make  a  minimum  expense  of 
$350.  There  were  also  newspaper  advertisements  and  posters  and  probably  some 
other  minor  expenses.  The  net  income  we  know  to  have  been  $17.00,  because 
it  was  divided  equally  between  the  four  sponsors,  and  Mr.  Briggs  share  was  $4.50. 

When  the  hour  for  the  address  approached,  apparently  by  prearrangement 
David  Dudley  Field  arose  and  nominated  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  chairman 
of  the  evening.  He  opened  his  remarks  with  the  statement,  "It  is  a  grateful  office 
I  perform  in  introducing  at  this  time  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  west,  whom 
you  know— whom  you  have  known  hitherto— only  by  fame,  and  who  has  assented 
to  address  a  New  York  assemblage  this  evening."  After  commenting  on  the 
speaker's  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom  he  concluded:  "I  have  only,  my 
friends,  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois— I  have  only  to 
pronounce  his  name  to  secure  your  profoundest  attention." 

With  this  presentation  by  Bryant  the  preliminaries  to  Lincoln's  discussion 
on  what  the  founding  fathers  thought  about  slavery  came  to  a  close.  Just  the  two 
opening  sentences  and  the  closing  sentence  of  the  address  will  be  mentioned 
These  were  the  introductionary  words: 
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"The  facts  which  I  shall  deal  with  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar; 
nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there 
shall  be  any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the 
inferences  and  observations  following  that  presentation."  His  novelty  in  pre- 
senting facts  is  well  expressed  in  these  words  of  a  commentator:  "He  used  words 
as  none  of  his  contemporaries  used  them.  His  style  was  his  own  and  nobody  could 
successfully  imitate  it  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  of  resemblances  of  any  model  in 
all  the  abundance  of  his  composition,  but  in  every  instance  there  is  the  same 
sense  of  individuality." 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  with  reference  to  this 
speech:  'The  most  competent  critics  promptly  pronounced  it  the  most  powerful 
contribution  ever  made  to  the  literature  of  the  slave  question."  With  these  now 
familiar  words  the  address  was  brought  to  a  close.  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it."  A  part  of  this  axiom  has  been  inscribed  on  an  exterior  wall 
of  the  impressive  memorial  structure  at  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey  from  that  one-room  cabin  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Cooper  Union's  Great  Hall  on  Fourth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City.  The  anti-slavery  seeds  sown  by  pious  parents  and  eloquent  clergymen  had 
germinated.  The  free  soil  of  Indiana  had  proven  indigenous  to  the  growing  con- 
cept of  human  rights,  and  the  log  home,  primitive  school  and  stump-covered 
clearings  became  the  auditoriums  for  the  budding  orator.  The  assemblymen  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  the  judges,  the  lawyers,  jurymen  and  attendants  in  the 
circuit  court  houses  and  the  representatives  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington provided  the  testing  ground  for  the  development  of  his  mental  and  oral 
capacities. 

But  now  the  erstwhile  stump  speaker  of  the  wilderness,  and  prairie  orator, 
appears  before  the  elite  of  America's  most  populated  city  assembled  in  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  auditorium  in  the  nation.  His  bursts  of  eloquence,  now 
in  full  flower,  left  this  impression  on  one  observer:  "He  was  transformed,  his  eye 
kindled,  his  voice  rang,  his  face  shone,  and  he  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  as- 
sembly. For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  his  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
The  next  morning  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  printed  his  remarks  in  toto, 
made  this  comment:  "Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster  no  man  has  spoken 
to  a  larger  assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city  .  .  .  No  man 
ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audience." 

It  was  appropriate,  indeed,  that  after  some  brief  remarks  from  celebreties 
present  James  A.  Briggs,  largely  responsible  for  making  possible  the  Cooper 
Union  Masterpiece,  should  bring  the  ceremonies  to  a  close  with  this  statement: 
"One  of  three  gentlemen,  fellow  citizens,  will  be  our  standard-bearer  this  year 
in  the  Presidential  contest;  the  distinguished  senator  from  New  York,  William 
H.  Seward,  the  late  able  and  distinguished  Governor  of  Ohio,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
or  the  Unknown  Knight,  who  entered  the  political  lists  against  ..  .  Stephan  A. 
Douglas  and  unhorsed  him,— Abraham  Lincoln." 
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LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN 

(Organized  February  20,  1940) 

OFFICERS 

President Thomas  N.  Burke Madison 

Vice-Presidents Prof.   Benjamin   G.   Elliott Madison 

Mrs.  LaVelle  T.  Maze Fond  du  Lac 

Edward    W.    Heller Marshfield 

Secretary *  Louis  W.   Bridgman Madison 

Treasurer Margaret  M.  Smith Madison 

("Deceased) 


DIRECTORS 


Harris  G.  Allen,  Milton  Junction 
Norton  T.  Ames,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Burns,  Madison 
Leslie    H.    Fishel,    Jr.,    Madison 
Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  D.,  Wauwatosa 
Roland  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Frank   L.    Klement,    Milwaukee 
Warren  B.  Martin,  Browntown 


Guilbert  L.   Piper,   Ratine 

Frederic   E.    Risser,   Madison 

Wallace  E.  Saltzstein,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Jess  W.    Scott.   Neillsville 

Howard   P.    Spangcnberg,   Milwaukee 

Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 

Paul  O.  Ziebarth,  Madison 


And  the  officiers  ex-officio 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Paul  M.  Angle,  Chicago,  111. 

Richard  N.  Current,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Otto  Eisenschiml,   Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie,  Castine,  Me. 

William  B.  Hesseltine,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Robert  L.   Kincaid,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Henry  E.  Luhrs,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Jay  Monaghan,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Ralph  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  111. 

("Deceased) 


"Mrs.   Fern  Nance  Pond,  Petersburg,   111. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  Springfield,  III. 
Gertrude  Puelicher,  Milwaukee 
Carl  Sandburg,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 
Lester  O.  Schriver,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  I.   Starr,  Detroit,  Mich. 
William  H.  Townsend,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
T.  Harry  Williams,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


MEMBERS 


Frank  A.  Achen,  Madison 
James  F.  Alby,  West  Allis 
Harris  G.  Allen,  Milton  Jet. 

(Past  Pres.) 
Norton  T.  Ames,  Oregon 
Robert  A.   Aspinwall, 

Fort  Atkinson 
Harry  D.   Baker,  St.  Croix  Falls 
John  A.   Beale,  Madison 
Rae  F.   Bell,  Chandler,  Ariz. 
Herman   Blum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  A.   Boettcher,  Milwaukee 
John   H.  Borges,  Milwaukee 
Karl  K.  Borsack,  M.  D„ 

Fond  du  Lac 
"Louis  W.   Bridgman,  Madison 
Mrs.  L.  W.   Bridgman,   Madison 
Mrs.  Erna  Pieplow   Bruss,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Janet  H.  Buchen,  West  Allis 
Ellen  Burke,  Madison 
Thomas   N.   Burke,  Madison 
Mrs.  Thomas  N.   Burke,   Madison 


Charlotte  Calvert  Burns,  M.  D., 
Madison 

Robert  E.  Burns,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Mrs.  Alma  Cheesman,  Pewaukee 
Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Corp, 

New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 
Mrs.   Harold   Corpron,  Wauwatosa 
George  M.  Craig,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 
R.   R.  Crosby,  Madison 
Judge   George  R.  Currie,  Madison 
Mrs.  George  R.  Currie,  Madison 
Ruth  H.   Davis,  Madison 
E.  F.  Donner,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Helen  Dorset,  La  Crosse 
John  J.  Duff,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  R.  Durfee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Carl  W.  Eberbach,  M.  D., 

Milwaukee 
Rev.  Harry  T.  Ehlers, 

Vermontville,  Mich. 
Benjamin  G.  Elliott,  Madison 


Mrs.  George   Engebretson. 

South  Wa\ne 
Albert  Erlebacher,  Madison 
Malcolm   E.   Erskine,  Racine 
A.  C.  Fiedler,  Milwaukee 
Jack  D.  Filipiak,  Milwaukee 
Leslie  H.  Fishel  Jr.,  Madison 
W.  Norman  FitzGerald,  Jr., 

Milwaukee 

Bertha  Frautschi,  Madison 

Paul  P.  French,  Owosso,  Mich. 

"James  G.   Fuller,  Madison 

Kenneth  C.  Futterlieb,  Milwaukee 

Arnold  Gates,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Gellerman,  Lincoln's 
New  Salem,  111. 

Eloise  Gerry,  Madison 

George  M.  Gibson,  West  Des 

Moines,  Iowa 
Bernard  Gilbertson.  South  Wayne 


George  Engebretson,  South  Wayne,    Margaret  Gleason,  Madison 
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I.  Cyrus  Gordon,   Rockville  Centre, 

New  York 
Richard  E.  Gordon,  Madison 
John  W.  Gross,  Janesville 
G.  J.  Gumeiman,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Nicholas  Gunderson,  Madison 
Mrs.  Lora  B.  Hacker,  Madison 

Judge  SherrM  Halbert, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  D., 

Wauwatosa  (Past  Pres.) 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Hansen, 

Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Aurelia  Harder,  Milwaukee 
Dr.  Ruth   Harmon,  Madison 
Josephine  L.  Harper,  Madison 
M.  Winifred  Hastings,  Madison 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hastings,  Madison 
Mrs.  Adele  Hatch,  Madison 
Robert  G.   Haukohl,  Milwaukee 
Gordon  L.  Heier,  Menomonee  Falls 
Edward  W.  Heller,  Marshfield 
Mrs.   Charles  E.   Hemingway, 

Madison 
Col.  William  Herzog,  Chicago,  111. 
William  B.  Hesseltine,  Madison 

(Past  Pres.) 
Mrs.  William  B    Hesseltine.   Madieon 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Hibbard,  Madison 
R.  L.  Hinkins,  Madison 
Oliver  M.  Hitch,  M.  D.,  Green  Bay 
Philip  H.  Hohlweck,  Milwaukee 
Horace  King  Holley,  La  Crosse 
Mrs.  Horace  King  Holley, 

La  Crosse 
Rev.  E.  E.  Horth,  Madison 
Ralph  M.  Hoyt,  Milwaukee 
Donald  R.  Hunter,  Milwaukee 
John  P.  Hunter,  Madison 
Gustav  B.  Husting,  Madison 
Charles  O.  Johnson,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  O.  Johnson,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Walter  Hoeft  Jr.,  Oconomowoc 
Judge  Warren  L.  Jones, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Mildred  M.  Kaeding,  Madison 
Clarence  E.  Karn,  Madison 
Mrs.  Roger  C.  Kirchhoff,  Madison 
James  K.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 
John  T.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 
Ronald  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Frank  L.  Klement,  Milwaukee 
Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 

(Past  Pres.) 
Mrs.  Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 
Judge  Arthur  Kopp,  Platteville 
Edward  C.  Kraemer,  Wauwatosa 
Richard  E.  Krug,  Milwaukee 

("Deceased) 


Harold  E.  Kubly,  Madison 
Dr.   P.  G,  La  Bissoniere,  Wauwatosa 
William   M.  Lamers,  Wauwatosa 
George  J.  Landes  Jr.,  Annandale,  Va. 
Harry   J.   Landry,  Wisconsin  Dells 
Howard  P.  Landry,  D.  D.   S., 

Cadott  (Past  Pres.) 
Amy  L.   Larkin,   Madison 
A.  C.  Larson,  Madison 

(Past  Pres.) 
Mrs.   A.  C.  Larson,  Madison 
Darwin   A.   Leavitt,  Madison 
Mrs.  Arno  T.  Lenz,   Madison 
Mrs.  V.  H.  Lind,  Lake  City, 

Minnesota 
Mrs.  Freas  M.  Long,  Madison 
Mrs.  Nyla  Love.ll,   Madison 
Rev.  J.  L.  McCorison,  Jr., 

Topsfield,  Mass. 
"Leona  MeCutcheon,  Madison 
James  J.  McDonald,  Madison 
Donald  H.  McGill,  Oregon 
James  F.  Mcintosh,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Biaginc  M.  Marone,  Madison 
Warren  B.  Martin,  Browntown 
Mrs.  Warren  B.  Martin,  Browntown 
Guerdon  M.  Matthews,  Dodgeville 
Mrs.  La  Velle  Thompson  Maze, 

Fond  du  Lac 
Katherine  S.  Minch,  Madison 

E.  H.  Mueller,  Madison 
Robert  B.  L.  Murphy,  Madison 
Ralph  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  III. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Nuzum,  Madison 
Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Olbrich,  Madison 
Lester  W.  Olson,  Milwaukee, 

(Past  Pres.) 
Robert  V.  Osborne,  Racine 
Dorothy  Park,  Madison 
Maurice  S.  Park,  Madison 
W.  S.  Pedley,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Samuel  M.  Pedrick,  Ripon 
Jack  M.  Phelps,  Milwaukee 
Guilbert  L.  Piper,  Racine 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Plaenert,  Madison 
G.   Robert  Planck,  Pekin,  III. 
William  J.  Polk,  Madison 
Hugh  C.  Porter,  Madison 
Mrs.  Marion  D.   (Harry  E.)  Pratt, 

Springfield,  111. 

F.  Irene  Prindle,  Madison 
Albert  S.  Puelicher,  Milwaukee 
Rev.  O.  B.  Ransopher,  Wisconsin 

Rapids  (Past  Pres.) 
Donald  P.  Reck,  Milwaukee 
Hans  H.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Gilbert  G.  Reinmund,  Milwaukee 
Oscar  Rennebohm,  Madison 
Otto  C.   Rentner,  Appleton 
Frederic  E.   Risser,  Madison 
Mrs.   Frederic  E.  Risser,  Madison 


Joseph   Rothschild,   Madison 
Harris  E.   Russell,  Racine 
Harold  K.  Sage,  Normal,   111. 
Walter  E.  Saltzstein,  West  Palm 

Beach,  Fla. 
Harry  Sauthoff,  Madison 
Ralph   H.   Schultz,  Milwaukee 
Gilbert  G.   Scott,  Tomah 
Jess  W.   Scott,  Neillsville 
Christ  T.   Seraphim,   Milwaukee 
Jerome   M.   Slechta,  Jefferson 
Allen  M.  Slichter,   Milwaukee 
Margaret   M.   Smith,  Madison 
Susan   Spangenberg,   Milwaukee 
Mrs.   Alma  Speckner,  Madison 
Harry  A.  Speich,  Mineral  Point 
William   II.   Spohn,   Madison 

(Past  Pres.) 
Edward  H.   Sprangers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ralph  P.  Sproule,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Laura  S.  Stark,  Madison 
Alvin  Glen  Steele,  Waukau 
Mrs.  Alvin  Glen  Steele,  Wnukau 
Thomas  S.  Stone,  Milwaukee 

B.  B.   Stutler,  Charleston,  W.  Va 
Rev.  Alfred  W.  Swan,  Madison 
Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 

Mrs.  Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 
Mrs.  William  A.  Taylor,  Portage 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Thomas,  Madison 
Thomas  W.  Tormey  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Madison 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Tormey  Jr., 

Madison 
Edward  Tough,  Madison 
Earl  J.  Tower,  Milwaukee 
Asher  E.  Treat,  Dumont,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Erwin  C.  Trumpf,  Madison 
Harry  T.  Vogts,  Madison 
J.   O.  Waedekin,  Milwaukee 

Judge  Carl  E.  Wahlstrom, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Dr.   Harry  A.  Waisman,  Madison 

Rev.   William   S.  Warford, 
Quincy,  111. 

Rev.  Claude  W.  Warren, 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Donald  F.  Welker,  Ashland 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Wells,  Madison 

Edward  S.  Waterbury,  Milwaukee 

John  P.  Whiffen,  Madison 

Emil  J.  Wiegand,  Racine 

Roland  K.  Wilde,  Milwaukee 

William  K.  Winkler,  Milwaukee 

Frank  F.  Wolfgram,  MilwauV.ee 

C.  E.  Zenner,  M.  D„  Cadott 
Louise  R.  Ziebarth,  Madison 
Paul  O.  Ziebarth,  Madison 
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In  Tribute 


Louis  William  Bridgman 


Probably  the  greatest  loss  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  has  had 
in  its  twenty  year  history  was  the  death  May  11,  1960,  of  Louis  W.  Bridgman. 
who  with  the  late  George  P.  Hambrecht  and  the  late  Fred  L.  Holmes  and 
others  had  been  founders  of  the  organization.  During  the  years  Mr.  Bridgman 
served  as  the  secretary  and  chief  promoter  of  the  organization.  He  was  one  of 
the  nation's  authorities  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  scholar  who  never  stopped 
learning. 

His  interest  in  the  Civil  War  and  Lincoln  lore  probably  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  his  father,  Edward  Payson  Bridgman,  was  one  of  the  "Freedom 
Boys,"  who  volunteered  with  John  Brown  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Osawatomie,  August  30,  1856,  in  "bleeding  Kansas."  He  served  with  the 
37th  Massachusetts  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  war  correspondent  for 
the  Hampshire  Gazette  of  Northhampton. 

After  the  war  the  father  came  out  to  Wisconsin. 

Louis  graduated  from  the  Antigo  high  school  in  1900  and  served  on  a 
newspaper  there  for  two  years.  The  family  moved  to  Madison  to  better  educate 
their  three  boys.  Louis  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1906,  the  first  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  For  sixty  years 
he  engaged  in  reportorial  and  editorial  journalism.  He  served  the  Extension 
Division,  from  1930  to  1953. 

President  Conrad  A.  Elvehjem  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  paid  tribute 
to  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Bridgman  as  follows: 

"The  first  graduate  of  what  is  now  the  School  of  Journalism,  Mr.  Bridgman 
never  stopped  in  his  devoted  duty  to  extol  the  virtues  of  his  University,  its 
Extension  division,  and  the  profession  he  chose. 

"In  the  Uuniversity  atmosphere  he  gained  the  greatest  distinction  as  editor 
for  the  University's  Extension  Division,  a  post  he  held  for  23  years  until  1953." 

Mr.  Bridgman  willed  his  Lincoln  books  to  the  Northland  College  at  Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. 

Over  the  years  he  had  turned  over  to  the  State  Historical  Library  at 
Madison  many  manuscripts  and  other  Lincoln  items. 
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HISTORICAL  BULLETINS  of 
THE  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN 

(Note:  These  early  publications  are  no  longer  available:  1943,  "Lincoln  on  Agriculture," 
Milwaukee  State  Fair  Address;  1944,  "Lincoln  Conies  to  Wisconsin,"  Edward  P.  Alexander; 
1945,  "A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Lincoln  Country,"  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  D.;  1946  "Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Wisconsin,"  George  P.  Hambrecht;  1948,  "The  Heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Albert 
H.  Griffith). 

AVAILABLE  AT  LIST  PRICE: 

1947— "Lincoln  in  the  Legislature,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Harry  E.   Pratt,  Springfield,   Illinois. 

1949— "Lincoln  Visits  Beloit  and  Janesville,  Wisconsin"  (Contemporary  Accounts 
of  Anti-Slavery  Speeches  of  October   1,   1959),  by   Louis  W.   Bridgman. 

1950— "The  Lincoln  Statue  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  Address  at  Cere- 
monies of  Acceptance  and  of  Dedication  (1909)  of  Only  Replica  of  the 
Adolph  A.  Weiman  Statue  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 

1951— "For  Us  the  Living,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  Wisconsin,  by  Benjamin  P.   Thomas,   Springfield,   Illinois. 

1952— "Lincoln's  Problems  in  Wisconsin,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lin- 
coln Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  William  B.  Hesseltine,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

1953— "The  Hooker  Letter,"  Address  before  Milwaukee  Civil  War  Round  Table, 
by   Arthur   C.    Hansen,    M.   D.,   Wauwatosa,    Wisconsin. 

1954— "President  Lincoln's  Blockade  and  the  Defense  of  Mobile,"  Address  at 
Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  W.  Norman 
FitzGerald,  Jr.,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

1955— "The  Abraham  Lincoln  Industry,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by   Ralph   G.   Newman,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

1956— "Lincoln's  Critics  in  Wisconsin,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship   of  Wisconsin,   by   Frank   L.    Klement,    Marquette    University. 

1957— "Lincoln  the  Commander  in  Chief,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  T.  Harry  Williams,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

1958— "The  Lincoln  Nobody  Knows,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Richard  N.  Current,  Woman's  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

1959— "Confederate  General  Ben  Hardin  Helm:  Kentucky  Brother-in-Law  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  Wisconsin,  by  R.   Gerald  McMurtiy,   Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 

1960— "Abraham  Lincoln:  Miracle  of  Democracy,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting 
of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin,  by  Robert  L.  Kincaid,  Middlesboro, 
Kentucky. 

1961— "Preliminaries  to  the  Cooper  Union  Masterpiece— A  Lincoln  Centennial 
Monograph,"  Address  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wis- 
consin, by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

These  publications  are  available  at  50  cents  each  upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
1910  Kendall  Avenue,  Madison  5,  Wisconsin. 
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"Brady  and  Cooper  Union  made    me  famous" 

The  Speech  That  Launched  Lincoln 


ON  THE  evening  of  February  27, 
1860,  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois  addressed  a  large, 
blue-ribbon  audience  in  New  York. 
The  Cooper  Union  Institute  Hall,  then 
the  largest  in  the  city,  had  been  chosen 
by  his  sponsor,  the  Young  Men's  Re- 
publican Union,  as  the  site  for  a  key- 
note speech  which,  they  hoped,  would 
popularize  Lincoln  and  his  moderate 
views.  They  hoped,  too,  that  Lincoln 
might  head  off  the  campaign  of  Sen. 
William  Seward  of  New  York,  who 
took  more  of  an  extremist  view  on 
politics  and  was  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  for  the  elec- 
tion of  1860. 

Advised  by  such  important  men  of 
the  day  as  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Horace  Greeley,  John  Jay  and  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  the  Republican  Club  took 
over  the  sponsorship  of  Lincoln's  talk 


from  Henry  Ward  Beechei's  church  in 
Brooklyn,  which  had  originally  asked 
Lincoln  to  be  the  main  speaker  at  their 
annual  lecture  series.  The  offer  in- 
cluded a  fee  of  $200.  Lincoln  eagerly 
accepted  the  chance  to  make  a  major 
address  in  New  York,  and  devoted 
many  weeks  of  research  to  preparing 
the  factual  groundwork  for  stating  his 
position. 

After  the  speech  had  been  delivered 
and  printed  in  full  in  newspapers,  the 
ex-Congressman  from  Illinois,  till  then 
relatively  unknown,  was  a  national 
figure.  Lincoln  himself  said  later,  re- 
ferring back  to  this  address  and  to 
the  photographs  of  himself  taken  that 
afternoon  by  Matthew  Brady,  "Brady 
and  Cooper  Union  made  me  famous.'' 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he 
spoke,  Lincoln  and  a  group  of  support- 
ers went  to  Brady's  studio.  Brady 
took  three  portraits  of  Lincoln,  one  of 


which  became  an  official  portrait  and 
was  reproduced  by  the  thousands  in 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

That  evening,  in  spite  of  snow,  slush 
and  cold,  about  1500  prominent  per- 
sons gathered  to  hear  Lincoln.  Dur- 
ing the  introductory  applause,  Lincoln, 
tall,  thin,  ungainly,  dressed  in  a  new, 
ill-fitting  black  suit,  came  forward. 
Many  in  the  sophisticated  audience 
felt  amusement  or  condescension  at 
the  figure  he  cut.  Their  feelings  were 
intensified  by  the  initial  nervous 
shrillness  of  Lincoln's  voice  and  his 
Midwestern  accent.  Soon,  however, 
nobody  was  smirking.  Soberly  and 
scholarly,  Lincoln  offered  an  exhaus- 
tive resume  of  facts  and  arguments 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
free  territories.  The  audience,  carried 
away,  applauded  for  several'minutes. 

From  the  Cooper  Union  platform, 
Lincoln's  text  spread  across  the  Coun- 


try through  pamphlet  and  newsprint. 
Politicos  everywhere  began  to  reckon 
seriously  with  the  man  from  Illinois. 
Though  unalterably  firm  in  principle, 
Lincoln's  views  were  so  well  reasoned 
and  moderate  that  they  became  a 
rallying  ground  to  unite  Republican 
sentiment.  By  the  time  Lincoln  re- 
turned to  Springfield,  his  campaign 
was  in  high  gear.  On  May  18,  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Chicago, 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  second  ballot. 

The  closing  words  of  his  Cooper 
Union  speech  became  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can heritage,  and  remained  as  Lin- 
coln's guiding  principle  through  the 
dark  years  of  the  Civil  War.  Said 
Lincoln: 

"Let  us  have  jaith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  jaith  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it." 


A  contemporary  print  shows 

Lincoln  making  his  address  in 

Cooper  Union's  Great  Hall 

on  February  27.  1860. 


An  accredited  college.  Cooper  Union  still  functions. 
Main  building,  in  lower  Manhattan,  dates  from  1 859. 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  TWICE  BECKONS  LINCOLN 


by  Louis  A.  Warren 


Editor's  Note:  The  history  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
now  spans  forty-seven  years.  In  that  time  it  has  had  only  three  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the  Lincoln  field.  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren,  our  first  director,  is  ninety  years  old  this  month  and  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  do  this  guest  article  for  Lincoln  Lore.  Dr.  Warren 
entered  the  Lincoln  field  in  1926  with  a  book,  Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood,  which  Benjamin  Thomas  has  called  "the  most  thoroughly 
documented  study  of  the 
Lincolns'  Kentucky 
years."  Thomas  adds, 
"Warren  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  our  more  favor- 
able view  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln." Almost  fifty  years 
later,  Dr.  Warren  is  still 
making  contributions  to 
the  Lincoln  field. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 

Press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, over  the  past  se- 
veral months,  have 
been  giving  preferen- 
tial attention  to  sensa- 
tional stories  assoc- 
iated with  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  climax  may 
have  been  reached  in  a 
meticulous  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  into 
the  private  life  of  the  re- 
cently installed  incum- 
bent. With  the  public 
eye  still  focused  on  this 
controversial  office,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a 
favorable  time  to  ob- 
serve how  Abraham 
Lincoln  reacted  upon 
twice  being  recom- 
mended as  a  candidate 
for  the  next  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  poli- 
tical system. 

The  unimpressive 
status  of  the  position 
through  the  years  is 
well  set  forth  in  the 
December,  1974,  issue 
of  American  History 
Illustrated,  under  the 
abridged  title,  "For- 
gotten Men."  This 
publication  of  the 
National  Historical 
Society  calls  attention 
to  the  forty  Vice-Presi- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  lithograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  a  photograph  by 
Hesler  bears  the  imprint  of  E.  H.  Brown,  Del  &  Sc,  Chicago.  On  the 
lower  margin  there  is  a  pencil  notation  by  George  William  Curtis: 
"These  prints  were  showered  through  the  Wigwam  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  May  1860.  (Geo.  Wm.  Curtis)."  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  also  owns  another  print  of  this 
same  lithograph  which  carries  a  notation  in  ink  by  John  G.  Nicolay: 
"The  above  was  circulated  in  Chicago  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  first 
nomination  for  President."  These  are  the  only  two  known  ex- 
amples of  this  lithograph  in  existence. 


dents  who  have  occupied  the  office  up  to  August,  1974.  Thir- 
teen of  them  were  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  seven  others 
were  selected  who  will  be  remembered  for  episodes  unrelated 
to  the  office  routine.  The  remaining  twenty,  or  one  half  the 
total  number  of  the  men  occupying  this  high  station,  were 
grouped  in  a  category  described  as,  "men  past-recollection." 

One  commentator,  on 
referring  to  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  position, 
referred  to  it  as  a  "sine- 
cure," which,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  is  "an 
office  or  position  of 
value  which  involves 
little  or  no  responsi- 
bility or  service."  One 
authority  refers  to  the 
holder  of  the  title  as,  "A 
second-rate  man  agree- 
able to  the  wire  pullers, 
always  smuggled  in." 

Occasionally,  during 
the  past  few  years,  the 
advancement  of  the 
Vice-President  to  the 
Presidency  through 
constitutional  proce- 
dure has  occurred.  This 
has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  office  seem 
more  desirable  than 
heretofore.  The  recent 
appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  a 
well  known  statesman 
of  recognized  ability,  a 
member  of  one  of 
America's  first  fam- 
ilies, may  suggest  a 
revision  of  the  public 
opinion  about  the 
status  of  the  formerly 
unwanted  office.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  more  in- 
viting to  the  political 
aspirants. 

Before  this  new 
appraisal  of  the  seat  is 
accepted,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  re- 
viewed in  retrospect  to 
appreciate  more  fully 
how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, fortunately,  es- 
caped the  ordeal  of  the 
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Vice- Presidency.  The  earliest  threat  was  at  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1856  and  once 
again  at  the  convocation  in  the  Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  political  rebirth  occurred  about  five 
years  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  Congress.  His  return  to  the 
political  forum  is  recorded  in  a  third-person  autobiographical 
sketch:  "In  1854,  his  profession  had  almost  superseded  the 
thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before." 
Inasmuch  as  the  repeal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  5, 
1854,  and  subsequently  signed  by  the  President,  it  was  called 
the  birthday  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party.  The 
official  birthday  was  later  established  as  July  6,  1854. 

An  observer's  account  of  Lincoln's  return  to  the  political 
scene  is  recorded  by  Richard  Yates,  at  what  is  known  as  "The 
Springfield  Jubilee,"  celebrating  the  Republican  victories  in 
1860.  He  stated:  "I  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  when  on  my  return  home  at 
the  close  of  the  long  session  of  1854,  having  published  a  card 
that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  in  Springfield  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said  I  had  taken  the 
right  course  on  this  question,  and  though  he  could  not  pro- 
mise me  success  in  a  district  so  largely  against  us,  yet  he 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  I  would  run,  and  if  I  would, 
he  would  take  the  stump  in  my  behalf." 

Lincoln  briefly  referred  to  the  original  Compromise  in  these 
words:  "At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  in  which,  like  all 
compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  It  was  a  law 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1820,  providing  that  Missouri 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which 
lies  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery 
should  never  be  permitted." 

Four  months  after  Lincoln  had  been  awakened  by  its  repeal 
and  had  again  entered  the  political  arena,  another  incident 
occurred  which  greatly  stimulated  his  newly  acquired  inter- 
est in  the  "No  Extension  of  Slavery"  movement.  On  July  10, 
1854,  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  rela- 
tive of  Henry  Clay,  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield.  The  presence  of 
the  anti-slavery  exponent  in  the  capital  city  must  have 
aroused  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  many  reminiscences  of  her 
early  Lexington  days.  While  Cassius  was  attending  Transyl- 
vania University  in  Lexington,  the  dormitory  burned  and 
Cassius  was  one  of  the  students  who  found  temporary  lodging 
in  the  Todd  home.  He  stated  on  one  occasion:  "I  was  on  very 
agreeable  terms  with  the  Todd  Family,  who  were  always  my 
avowed  friends  during  my  antislavery  career."  He  later  gra- 
duated from  Yale,  and,  while  in  New  Haven,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  became  an  expon- 
ent of  the  abolitionist's  philosophy.  Later,  at  Lexington,  a 
month  before  his  visit  to  Springfield,  he  established  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  called  The  True  American. 

Upon  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused him  permission  to  speak  in  the  State  House.  Cassius  res- 
ponded that  even  in  his  own  state  —  a  slave  state  —  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  citizenship  had  never  been  withheld  from 
him;  no  court-house  or  state-house  door  had  ever  been  shut  in 
his  face.  He  gave  his  speech  in  Mather's  Grove.  This  rebuff  re- 
calls an  incident  which  illustrates  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Cassius  Clay. 

A  Kentucky  town  in  which  he  was  to  speak  posted  warn- 
ings that  "no  anti-slavery  speeches  will  be  permitted  under 
penalty  of  death."  Upon  Clay's  arrival,  says  William  H. 
Townsend  in  Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home  Town,  "he  walked 
unattended  down  the  center  aisle  of  the  packed  court-room, 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  calmly  faced  the  muttering,  jost- 
ling crowd."  These  were  his  introductory  remarks:  "'For  those 
who  support  the  laws  of  the  country,'  he  announced  in  an 
even,  steady  voice,  'I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  placed  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  on  one  end  of  the  table.  'For  those 
who  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  have  an  argument  from  this,'  and 
he  placed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  'And  for  those  who  regard  neither  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  laid  a  brace  of  long  black- 
barreled  pistols  with  his  bowie-knife  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  plunged,  without  interruption,  into  his  speech." 

Sometime  after  Clay  returned  from  the  Springfield  visit  he 
remarked:  "Lincoln  gave  me  a  most  patient  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  long,  ungainly  form,  and  his  ever  sad  and 
homely  face.  ...  I  flatter  myself,  when  [I  recall  how]  Lincoln 


listened  to  my  animated  appeals  for  universal  liberty  for  more 
than  two  hours,  that  I  sowed  seed  in  good  ground,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  produced  in  time  good  fruit." 

The  Illinois  contingent  of  the  newly  organized  party  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  perfecting  the  state  organization,  but  on 
May  29, 1856,  a  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Among  the  many  speeches  made,  the  closing  address 
by  Lincoln  was  easily  the  feature  of  the  day  and  possibly  his 
most  eloquent  declaration  during  his  Illinois  years.  Itbecame 
known  as  "The  Lost  Speech,"  inasmuch  as  the  reporters  be- 
came entranced  by  his  oratory  and  no  one  of  them  made  an 
available  recording  of  it. 

The  Washington  press  on  January  17, 1856,  published  a  call 
to  "The  Republicans  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
22nd.  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  national 
organization."  Another  incentive  was  "the  providing  for  a 
National  Delegate  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a 
subsequent  date,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency."  There  was  also  released  an  urgent 
appeal  to  take  a  stand  on  "the  only  great  issue  now  before  the 
Country — slavery  or  freedom." 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Illinois  convocation  at  Bloom- 
ington,  the  national  convention  opened  its  sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1856.  The  permanent  chairman 
was  Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana.  John  C.  Fremont  of 
California  was  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  chief  order  of  business  for  the  second  day  was  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  trial 
ballot  for  the  nomination  recorded  these  several  aspirants 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  each  one  received:  William  L. 
Dayton,  New  Jersey,  253;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massa- 
chusetts, 46;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois,  110;  David  Wilmot, 
Pennslyvania,  43;  John  A.  King,  New  York,  9;  Charles 
Sumner,  Massachusetts,  35;  Lieut.  Thomas  Ford,  Ohio,  7; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky,  3;  Jacob  Collamer,  Vermont,  15; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Ohio,  2;  Whitfield  S.  Johnson,  New  Jer- 
sey, 2;  Henry  C.  Carey,  Pennsylvania,  3;  Aaron  S.  Penn- 
ington, New  Jersey,  1;  Henry  Wilson,  Massachusetts,  1;  Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Kansas,  8.  It  will  be  observed  that  Day- 
ton received  less  than  one  half  the  total  votes,  while  Lincoln 
was  given  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  of  the  other  participa- 
ting candidates. 

A  Pennsylvania  delegate,  John  Allison,  placed  Lincoln's 
name  in  nomination,  but,  when  the  totals  showed  a  majority 
of  the  votes  were  cast  for  Dayton,  in  order  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous choice,  Lincoln's  name  was  withdrawn,  followed  by  all 
of  the  other  competitors.  During  the  nominating  speeches, 
Lincoln  received  many  complimentary  comments.  It  was  an 
honor  indeed  to  be  the  runner-up  and  a  popular  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  stories  of  how  Lincoln  was  first  informed  about 
the  results  of  the  voting,  associates  him  with  David  Davis,  the 
presiding  judge  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois, 
where  Lincoln  practiced  law.  Davis  was  at  the  hotel  in  the 
town  where  the  court  was  in  session,  when  the  mail  arrived 
with  news  from  the  convention.  He  observed  Lincoln  coming 
down  the  street  which  caused  him  frantically  to  wave  the 
paper  reporting  that  Lincoln  had  received  110  votes  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  at  the  convention.  When  Lincoln  arrived  and 
was  given  the  information,  he  commented:  "I  reckon  that 
ain't  me;  there's  another  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln,  and  I  reckon  it's  him."  But,  he  was  mistaken. 

Seven  years  earlier  Lincoln  had  visited  the  Bay  State  where 
he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  His  schedule  brought  him  to  Worcester  on 
September  13, 1848,  where  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
home  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  1825  to  1834.  Several  distinguished  guests  were 
present  and  one  of  them  recalled:  "I  well  remember  the  jokes 
between  Governor  Lincoln  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to  their 
presumed  relationship."  At  last  the  latter  said:  "I  hope  we  be- 
long, as  the  Scotch  say,  to  the  same  clan;  but  I  know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  we  are  both  good  Whigs." 

This  episode  recalls  a  visit  which  the  author  made  to  this 
same  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  entertained.  My 
host,  Waldo  Lincoln,  grandson  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mentioned  at 
dinner  that  I  was  seated  in  the  same  position  at  the  table, 
possibly  in  the  same  chair,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occu- 
pied, when  a  guest  in  1848.  It  was  the  above  mentioned  Waldo 
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Lincoln  who  prepared  the  exhaustive  genealogy  of  the  Lin- 
coln Family,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  branches.  Abraham  had  properly 
identified  Levi  as  "the  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln."  Sidetracked  by  ancestral  and  personal  references, 
we  should  return  to  Philadelphia  for  a  final  comment. 

It  is  evident  from  Abraham's  complete  surprise  and  appar- 
ent confusion  about  the  identity  of  the  Lincoln  who  had  been 
the  runner-up  on  the  trial  ballot  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  any  state-wide  plans,  then  underway  or  pre- 
viously made,  to  place  his  name  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Vice- Presidential  nomination  in  1856.  While  his  term  in  Con- 
gress had  been  of  local  significance,  the  beckoning  gesture  for 
the  national  office  had  lifted  him  out  of  local  politics  and 
raised  him  to  a  station  of  nationwide  attention.  He  could  now 
be  considered  as  a  leading  Western  representative  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  his  earliest  recognitions  of  leadership  was  revealed 
in  the  state  convention  of  1858,  which  named  him,  "The  first 
and  only  choice  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate."  His 
acceptance  address,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  issue  for  the 
subsequent  campaign,  became  known  as  "The  House  Divided 
Speech,"  so  designated  because  of  his  startling  premise,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

His  opponent  in  the  contest,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was 
nationally  known  and  the  series  of  debates  arranged  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  political  America.  Recognizing  Douglas  as 
the  key  figure  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
Lincoln  as  the  chief  Western  spokesman  for  the  "No  Exten- 
sion of  Slavery"  contingent,  the  contest  became  something 
more  than  a  local  combat.  While  Lincoln  failed  to  gain  the 
senatorial  seat,  he  did  poll  the  larger  number  of  popular  votes 
and  established  himself  as  the  leading  Westerner  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

Lincoln's  rise  to  fame,  because  of  his  solid  arguments 
during  the  debates,  assured  for  him  serious  consideration  for 
a  place  on  the  national  ticket  of  his  party  in  the  next  Repub- 
lican Convention.  One  of  the  earliest  feelers  which  arrived 
was  a  letter  from  Thomas  J.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island,  suggest- 
ing that  the  press  of  Illinois  put  Lincoln  forward  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  On  April  16, 1859,  Lincoln  replied 
to  this  suggestion  as  follows:  "...  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered,  and  gratified,  that 
some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection.  .  .  ." 
Reflecting  on  the  vote  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  he 
may  have  felt  he  was  "fit"  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Two  books  were  published  in  1859,  presenting  the  names  of 
those  who  might  be  contestants  in  the  presidential  race  of 
1860.  One  was  by  D.  W.  Bartlett  with  the  title,  Presidential 
Candidates,  listing  twenty-one  prospective  contenders.  The 
other  was  by  John  Savage  with  the  caption,  Our  Living  Repre- 
sentative Men,  noting  thirty-four  qualified  leaders.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  later  published  Savage  book  named  all  of  the 
Bartlett  list  with  but  two  exceptions.  This  combined  list  of 
important  men  might  serve  as  a  political  "Who's  Who"  for 
1860  and  is  submitted  with  party  affiliations  noted:. 

Democrat:  John  Minor  Botts,  John  C.   Breckenridge, 

Albert  G.  Brown,  Howell  Cobb,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  M. 

Dallas,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Stephen  A. 

Douglas,    James    Guthrie,    James    H.    Hammond,    Sam 

Houston,  R.M.T.  Hunter,  Andrew  Johnson,  Joseph  Lane, 

James  L.  Orr,  John  M.  Read,  Horatio  Seymour,  John  Slidell, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Constitutional  Union:  John  Bell,  John  J.  Crittenden, 

Edward  Everett,  Millard  Fillmore. 
Republican:  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Edward  Bates,  Simon 

Cameron,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  L.  Dayton,  John  C. 

Fremont,  John  P.  Hale,  John  McLean,  William  H.  Seward, 

Henry  Wilson. 
Unclassified:  John  E.  Wool. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  missing,  as  the 
manuscripts  were  prepared  before  his  name  had  become  pro- 
minent in  the  East.  His  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
City  on  February  27,  1860,  and  the  subsequent  trip  to  New 
England  are  recognized  as  his  introduction  to  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  Cooper  Union  Address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York  is  accepted  as  the  most 
comprehensive  political  address  which  he  had  given  up  to 
that  time. 

One  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  was  Simon 


Cameron,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as  October 
14,  W.E.  Fraser,  one  of  his  supporters,  wrote  to  Lincoln  pro- 
posing a  Cameron-Lincoln  combination  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  On  November  1,  1859,  Lincoln  replied:  "...  I  shall  be 
heartily  for  it,  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a 
Republican  national  convention.  .  .  ."  This  statement  docu- 
ments the  assertion,  that  he  was  not  irresponsive  to  being 
named  as  a  Vice- Presidential  candidate,  but  the  reply  also  left 
open  the  opportunity  for  an  ultimate  decision  before  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order.  Lincoln's  refusal  to  approve  the 
ticket  immediately  did  not  prevent  the  publication  of  a  cam- 
paign pamphlet  entitled  Address  of  the  Cameron  And  Lin- 
coln Club  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  III.,  To  The  People  Of  The 
North  West.  This  final  appeal  in  the  pamphlet  gives  empha- 
sis to  Lincoln's  anticipated  contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
team:  "The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  secure  us  the  votes 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  we  hope  to  carry  Oregon  and 
California  also.  We  may  succeed  with  other  candidates;  with 
Cameron  and  Lincoln,  we  will." 

Lincoln,  when  en  route  to  New  York  for  his  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  while  passing  through  Philadelphia,  was  handed  the 
cards  of  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  but  was  unable  to 
contact  them  before  leaving  the  city.  Four  months  had  passed 
since  they  first  solicited  Lincoln's  partnership  on  the  ticket, 
but  apparently  they  feared  he  would  make  some  agreement 
about  the  Vice- Presidency  with  Seward,  while  in  New  York.  It 
is  evident  that  a  Seward-Lincoln  ticket  had  already  been  pro- 
posed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
may  have  had  some  specific  reason  for  offering  Lincoln  200 
dollars  to  speak  in  New  York,  and  very  likely  it  had  political 
relevancy.  His  appearance  was  a  rousing  success  and  his 
introduction  to  leading  celebrities  of  the  East  opened  up  new 
political  horizons. 

En  route  to  New  Hampshire  to  visit  his  son  Robert,  attend- 
ing Exeter  Academy,  he  was  joined  on  the  train  by  Frederick 
Smyth  who  was  to  introduce  him  at  Manchester.  Lincoln  had 
been  reading  an  address  Seward  had  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  and  laying  the  paper  down  he  said  to 
Smyth,  "That  speech  will  make  Mr.  Seward  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  However,  when  Smyth  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  in  presenting  Lin- 
coln he  said:  "The  next  President  of  the  United  States!" 

An  interesting  phase  of  his  New  England  trip  was  his  pur- 
posely passing  through  Massachusetts  without  making  a 
single  speech.  The  state  had  already  announced  its  support  of 
Seward,  and  apparently  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  any 
display  of  rivalry.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  however,  the 
situation  there  seems  to  have  changed.  One  of  the  young  men 
advised  him:  "When  he  came,  they  thought  he  might  make  a 
good  running  mate  for  Seward,  but  after  hearing  him,  they  are 
for  him  for  President,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  Seward." 

Succeeding  the  New  York  visit,  Lincoln  was  the  most 
coveted  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  the  nation.  These  pos- 
sible pairings  were  published  in  the  press:  Cameron  and  Lin- 
coln, Seward  and  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Lincoln,  also  Horace 
Greeley's  choice,  Dayton  and  Lincoln,  possibly  others.  In  1860 
the  Vice-Presidency  beckoned  Lincoln  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Lincoln  had  numerous  advantages  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee). Unlike  Salmon  Chase  and  Simon  Cameron,  who  had 
bitter  factional  enemies  in  their  home  states,  Lincoln's  sup- 
port in  Illinois  was  secure  and  united,  and  the  Republicans 
needed  Illinois.  Unlike  Cameron  and  Edward  Bates,  he  was 
sound  on  the  slavery  issue  because  he  had  steadily  opposed 
slavery  as  a  moral  evil.  He  had  an  instinct,  too,  for  avoiding 
controversial  stands  on  unessential  issues.  Personally  tem- 
perate, Lincoln  had  avoided  the  prohibition  agitation,  es- 
pecially when  it  became  a  hot  issue  in  Illinois  after  1853. 
Despising  the  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing  agitation, 
Lincoln  avoided  public  condemnations  of  that  party's 
adherents.  He  also  avoided  the  side  issue  of  disobedience  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Abraham's  auspicious  speaking  itinerary  in  the  East  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  his  political  aspirations  considering  the 
forthcoming  convention.  David  Davis  appears  to  have  assum- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  voluntary  group  of  Lincoln's  suppor- 
ters, combining  their  strength  with  the  Chicago  consti- 
tuency. When  the  convention  opened,  it  appeared  like  a  one- 
man  show  with  Seward  apparently  so  far  ahead  it  forecast  a 
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"no  contest."  One  news  correspondent  put  it  this  way:  "Sena- 
tor Seward  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors,  in 
experience,  in  statesmanship,  in  authority,  in  influence,  in 
every  quality  which  can  fit  a  man  for  the  Presidency."  Horace 
Greeley,  the  night  before  the  balloting  began,  advised  his  New 
York  Tribune  associates  that  Seward  would  be  victorious.  It  is 
known  he  was  violently  opposed  to  Seward. 

The  printer's  delay  in  making  the  ballots  ready,  causing 
postponement  of  the  balloting  to  the  following  day,  was  great- 
ly in  Lincoln's  favor,  as  during  the  night  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  Seward  had  been  generated.  There  were  four,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  objections  which  caused  the  dissatisfaction:  1.  He 
had  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  important  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Greeley  and  his  New  York  Tribune  were  against  him.  3. 
Corruption  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  while  he  was 
governor.  4.  The  dictatorial  manner  of  his  delegates  at  the 
convention. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  the  Vice- Presidential  choice 
of  all  the  leading  opponents  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  second  choice.  The  first  ballot  gave  Seward,  193, 
Lincoln,  102;  second,  Seward,  184,  Lincoln,  181;  third,  Lin- 
coln, 354,  Seward,  110  1/2.  No  other  candidate  polled  more 
than  50  1/2  votes. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  exhibits  to  support  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  procure  the  Vice- Presi- 
dential nomination  for  Lincoln  is  a  poster  of  his  profile,  now 
on  display  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.  On  the 
margin  of  this  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inch  lithograph  is 
this  note  inscribed  by  George  William  Curtis,  a  Seward  dele- 
gate from  New  York:  "These  prints  were  showered  through 
the  Wigwam  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination." 
There  is  no  printed  information  on  the  broadside  to  reveal 
what  office  this  pictorial  candidate  seeks,  no  name  of  the 
sponsoring  organization,  nor  even  the  commercial  printer. 
The  fact  that  the  circulars  were  not  distributed  until  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  eliminates 
any  indication  that  they  were  prepared  as  flyers  to  assist  in 
his  nomination  for  the  Chief  Executive  office  in  the  Nation. 

Three  possible  distributors  of  the  handbills  were  the 
Seward,  Cameron,  and  Lincoln  committees.  The  fact  that  Cur- 
tis of  New  York  made  no  comment  in  his  inscribed  note  about 
the  origin  of  the  posters,  implies  that  the  Seward  group  had  no 
part  in  the  distribution  and  no  desire  to  boost  Lincoln.  The 
most  likely  sponsors  were  the  Cameron-Lincoln  loyalists,  the 
earliest  public  advocates  of  Lincoln  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 
Their  western  offices  were  in  Chicago  where  the  "tousled 
hair"  photograph  was  made  and  used  in  producing  the  litho- 
graph. While  its  rustic  appearance  would  win  votes  in  the 
West,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any  value  in  garnering 
votes  in  the  East. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  convention  group  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  "tousled  hair"  flyer.  The  failure  to 
use  it  before  or  during  the  balloting  for  the  Presidency  almost 
nullifies  any  connection  of  the  lithograph  with  Lincoln's  win- 
ning the  office. 

The  distribution  of  the  prints,  however,  does  present  a 
strong  argument  that  Lincoln  was  a  recognized  contender  for 
the  Vice- Presidency  at  the  Wigwam  Convention.  The  conclu- 
sion might  also  be  drawn,  that  inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  the 
publicized  selection  for  the  minor  office  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Presidential  hopefuls,  it  is  quite  natural  that  if  their  first 
choice  failed,  the  delegates  would  swing  to  their  junior  part- 
ner on  the  ticket  as  their  next  choice,  to  salvage  at  least  a  part 
of  their  original  ticket.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  potential  strength  of  these  original  supporters 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Vice-President. 

Lincoln's  reflections  on  the  Vice-Presidency  did  not  cease 
with  his  own  nomination  to  the  higher  office.  Quite  naturally, 
he  would  have  considerable  interest  in  the  selection  of  his  run- 
ning mate.  He  must  have  observed  with  more  than  common 
curiosity  that  in  the  balloting  for  the  nomination  the  runner- 
up  to  the  successful  nominee  was  none  other  than  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay.  He  had  been  active  in  securing  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  made  a  speech  from  which 
this  argument  is  excerpted:  "It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 


ence to  you  whom  you  nominate .  .  .  and  it  makes  a  much  more 
vital  difference  to  us  [Kentuckians].  .  .  .  We  call  upon  you  to 
nominate  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  knows  us  and  understands 
our  aspirations." 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hamden,  Maine, 
there  were  certain  press  releases  that  made  Lincoln  anxious  to 
confer  with  his  partner  for  the  subsequent  campaign.  No 
sooner  had  the  names  of  the  two  successful  candidates  reach- 
ed the  East  than  some  newspapers  announced  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  selections.  One  of  the  first  reactions 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  victorious  contest- 
ants. Many  regarded  Hamlin,  an  Eastern  man,  to  be  superior 
to  his  Western  associate  and  referred  to  the  combination  as 
"The  Upside-down  Ticket." 

While  the  new  Presidential  nominee  may  not  have  been  as 
well  known  as  Hamlin,  the  name  Lincoln  was  a  household 
word  with  the  Hamlins.  When  Hannibal  was  but  nine  years 
old,  a  lawyer  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
was  Enoch  Lincoln,  came  to  live  in  the  Hamlin  home.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  Enoch  was  elected  to  Congress  and  next 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  Hannibal's 
hero  and  eventually  young  Hamlin  went  to  Congress  and  also 
became  Governor  of  Maine.  Enoch  Lincoln  was  a  brother  of 
Levi  Lincoln,  the  host  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Worcester  in 
1848. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commentary  has  relied  on  current  public 
sentiment  for  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop  this 
argument,  it  would  seem  agreeable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  first  person  who  put  in  writing  a 
declaration  with  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  eventually 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  was  not  a  contem- 
porary politician,  but  a  "woman,"  Mary  Todd  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  While  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian 
Edwards  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  she  became  engaged  to,  and 
later  married,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  She  wrote  to  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Margaret 
Wickliffe,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
playful,  but  not  a  very  flattering,  description  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  she  continued:  "But  I  mean  to  make  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  the  same.  You  will  see  that,  as  I 
always  told  you,  I  will  yet  be  the  President's  wife."  Governor 
Wickliffe,  years  later,  after  Lincoln  had  become  President, 
came  across  the  letter  and  wrote  on  it  this  endorsement,  "the 
most  remarkable  letter  ever  written  by  one  girl." 

Researchers  observing  the  intellectual  training  this  young 
lady  acquired  at  Lexington,  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  are 
agreed  that  her  advanced  formal  education  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  First  Lady  who  occupied  the  Executive  Man- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tenure.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  which  she  created  and  nourished  in  her  home, 
barely  mentioned  by  most  of  her  biographers,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  mental  capacity  of  her  husband. 

We  have  observed  that  Lincoln  was  first  a  prospect  for 
national  recognition  by  becoming  the  runner-up  in  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  of  Vice-President  in  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856.  This  nod,  for 
one  of  the  two  Chief  Executive  offices,  may  have  contributed 
more  to  his  political  advancement  than  we  have  recognized. 

The  multiple  nods  made  to  Lincoln  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  in  the  campaign  of  1860  are  almost  inconceivable.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  ever  before  or  since,  one  political  aspirant  has 
been  the  first  choice  as  a  running  mate  by  so  many  different 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Would  it  be  pre- 
sumtuous  to  assume  that  these  unusual  political  alliances 
may  have  been  largely  responsible  in  elevating  him  to  the 
office  which  his  superiors  coveted?  As  the  dwindling  hopes  for 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket  faded  out,  in  order  to  salvage  a  part 
of  the  preferred  combination,  would  they  not  swing  to  their 
junior  partner  rather  than  to  one  of  their  competitors? 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  convening  at  the 
Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860,  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
making  a  beckoning  jesture  to  a  Vice-Presidential  hopeful 
and  announced  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  the  duly 
elected  Presidential  nominee. 
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Lincoln  Campaign  Speech  to  Be  Heard  Once  Again 


The  only  major  address  Abraham 
Lincoln  ever  gave  in  New  York  was 
delivered  120  years  ago  this  month, 
while  he  was  a  Presidential  contender, 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  Cooper  Union. 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday  tomorrow,  the 
scene  will  be  re-created  in  the  recently 
restored  hall,  with  excerpts  from  that 
and  other  Lincoln  addresses  delivered 
by  an  actor,  Philip  Hanson,  from  the 
original  podium. 


The  7:30  P.M.  event  is  sponsored  by 
the  Lincoln  Group  of  New  York  and  the 
Cooper  Union  Forum,  with  the  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  New  York.  The  lat- 
ter organization  has  presented  its 
award  for  outstanding  Lincoln  scholar- 
ship to  Harold  Holzer,  who  was  a 
spokesman  for  Bella  Abzug  when  she 
was  in  Congress  and  now  handles 
promotion  for  WNET  Television. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  SEWARD-WELLES-LINCOLN  CONTROVERSY? 


Charles  Francis  Adams  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H. 
Seward  in  April,  1873,  about  six  months  after  Seward's  death. 
Isolated  from  day-to-day  political  developments  during  the 
Civil  War  by  his  residence  in  England  and  indebted  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  for  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
England,  Adams  thought  that  Seward  had  been  the  master- 
mind of  the  Lincoln  administration.  His  eulogy  on  Seward 
made  that  point  clear.  It  also  rankled  Gideon  Welles. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Lincoln  administration, 
Welles  undeniably  occupied  a  better  seat  to  observe  the  inner 


workings  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  He  had  never  liked 
Seward,  and  he  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a  polemical 
writer  and  delineator  of  acid  portraits.  Welles's  rebuttal  to 
Adams's  eulogy  appeared  in  a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  pub- 
lished in  1874.  Welles,  as  his  able  biographer  John  Niven  put  it, 
"was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Lincoln  legend."  Seward's  stock 
went  down,  never  to  rise  above  Lincoln's  again. 

Welles's  book  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  George  B.  Lincoln, 
an  obscure  New  York  politician  who  had  been  Brooklyn's  post- 
master during  the  Civil  War.  After  reading  the  book,  he  wrote  a 
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FIGURE  1.  William  H.  Seward. 


FIGURE  2.  Gideon  Welles. 
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long  letter  to  its  author.  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  acquired  the  letter  this  year,  and  it  is  published 
here  for  the  first  time. 


April  25th  1874 


Rivervale     Bergin  Co     N.J. 
Hon  Gideon  Welles 
My  dear  Sir 

A  thoughtful  friend  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  book  called 
"Lincoln  &  Seward".  Having  thanked  him  for  sending  it.  I  per- 
form now  the  pleasant  duty— of  thanking  you  for  writing  it — I 
read  these  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  and  then 
promised  myself  to  write  &  thank  you  for  the  timely  service  you 
were  rendering  to  our  country  in  correcting  at  once  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  address  of  Mr  Adams  was  giving  of  the  rela- 
tive status  in  public  affairs  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  his  Sec  Mr 
Seward. 

Mr  Lincoln  was  my  personal  friend  long  before  he  came  to 
Washington  in  1861.  I  think  I  remember  telling  you  once  of  the 
style  of  apartments  they  gave  Mr  Lincoln  at  the  Astor  House  in 
March  1860.  and  my  complaint  thereat— and  telling  the  office 
boys  there  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  not  offer 
him  such  a  room  as  No  171 — telling  them  that  he  was  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States — at  which  they  laughed 
immediately — asking  me  if  I  was  Crazyl  I  refer  to  this,  as  I 
recollect  the  remark  you  made  to  me  the  first  time  we  met  after 
the  inauguration  when  you  said — "The  Astor  House  people 
found  a  different  set  of  apartments  for  Mr  Lincoln  when  he 
came  on  this  time  from  those  they  gave  him  a  few  years  ago — 
did  they  not?" 

Pardon  me  if  I  devote  a  little  time  this  stormy  night  to  giving 
you  a  few  of  my  early  impressions  &  remnicences  of  my  good 
namesake.  Had  my  name  been  Smith  or  Jones  I  would  have 
known  but  little  of  Lincoln,  about  as  much  as  the  average  of 
Smith  &  Jones  family  did  previous  to  1860.  But  my  name  was 
Lincoln — and  my  business  interests  brought  me  in  continual 
contact  with  those  who  knew  my  namesake  well  and  regarded 
him  much — and  my  name  would  perpetually  suggest  some 
anacdote  or  fact  relating  to  Abraham  which  being  repeated — 
became  after  awhile  to  convince  me  that  if  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  stood  so  strong  at  home  could  be  made  national — 
nothing  could  withstand  it  in  a  competing  political  canvas. 

In  these  articles  before  me  you  refer  to  the  presentation  of 
Mr  Lincolns  name  at  Phil  in  1856  for  the  place  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent— a  matter  that  few  remembered  in  1860. 

But  when  I  read  the  account  of  the  doings  of  that  convention 
I  said  to  myself— "That  one  hundred  &  ten  votes  if  properly 
utilised  will  defeat  Seward  and  nominate  Lincoln.["]  Within 
thirty  days  thereafter  I  stated  my  belief  to  my  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  among  whom  I  remember  my  then  brilliant 
young  friend  Theodore  Tilton.  For  the  two  years  and  more  that 
followed  I  lost  no  opportunity  when  among  those  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs  to  declare  my  belief  that  Lincoln  was  the  coming 
man — but  I  was  looked  upon  as  crackedl  at  least  upon  political 
subjects  and  then  in  the  autumn  of  1858  came  the  great  contro- 
versy between  Lincoln  &  Douglass — when  people  began  to 
open  their  eyes  a  little;  when  the  name  of  my  friend  was  men- 
tioned. The  next  winter  I  visited  Springfield  while  their  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session. 

I  enquired  who  were  Lincolns  partial  friends  and  influential 
withal.  I  was  told  that  Leonard  Swett  a  very  able  Lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  was  perhaps  his  most  influential  politi- 
cal friend.  Ascertaining  that  there  was  to  be  a  reception  at  the 
house  of  the  Governor  (Bissell)  that  night  I  thought  that  my 
best  opportunity  perhaps  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Swett 
and  other  of  Lincolns  friends.  I  went  expecting  to  meet  Lincoln 
there  himself — but  he  did  not  come.  I  then  introduced  myself  to 
Mr  Swett  &  told  him  my  convictions  in  the  matter  of  Lincoln  as 
a  future  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  there  gave  him  my 
reasons  therefor.  It  was  a  small  gathering— and  soon  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  the  warm  friends  of  my  namesake  and 
then  &  there  I  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  proceedure  which  if 
carried  out  by  his  friends  would  I  thought  result  in  giving  to  77/ 
the  next  candidate. 

It  seemed  a  new  thought  to  these  gentlemen — for  all  they 
hoped  for  was  to  place  him  second  on  the  ticket  That  they 


thought  would  be  easy— but  to  head  the  ticket  was  a  new  idea. 
Seward  seemed  to  have  the  whole  field.  But  I  spoke  as  an  East- 
ern man  knowing  that  Seward  was  damaged  somewhat  by  the 
perpetual  howl  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  he  was  a  full 
fledged  abolitionist]  (which  name  he  never,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  truly  deserved)  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr  Lincoln  had 
not  been  in  Washington  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Helper  Book 
matter  or  any  other  matter  requiring  defence.  One  hundred  & 
ten  had  declared  their  regard  for  him  at  Phil  and  the  Douglass 
controversy  had  given  Mr  Lincoln  a  national  reputation 
among  thoughtful  men. 

I  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of  Columbus  O.  and  the  City 
of  Washington — calling  upon  my  friends  at  the  Capital — I 
knew  but  few — but  among  them  were  Owen  Lovejoy  of  111  & 
John  F.  Potter  of  Wis.  To  these  I  declared  my  views — but  that 
anybody  but  myself  saw  the  thing  possible — did  not  appear.  I 
sought  Mr  Greeley  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  and  also  with 
Gov  Morgan — who  was  Sewards  warm  friend.  Gov  Morgan 
took  down  from  his  case  a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  Phil  con- 
vention and  read  to  me  a  speech  made  there  by  some  western 
man — a  rough  subject — who  had  nominated  Mr  Lincoln  there. 
I  went  to  Parton  to  see  if  he  would  not  write  a  life  of  Lincoln — 
but  he  said  he  had  no  impulse  that  way— while  he  liked  the 
man — but  he  could  not  write  without  impulse!  Said  he  could 
write  the  life  of  Burr  whom  he  disliked  because  he  had  an 
impulse  to  do  so. 

Another  year  rolled  arround  when  I  again  found  myself  in  the 
west.  Carpenter  in  his  'Six  Months  at  the  White  House' tellsthe 
story  of  my  finding  at  Naples  on  the  111.  River  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Pollard  Simmons  who  told  me  the  story  of  Lincoln  hav- 
ing lived  with  him  while  yet  a  young  man  and  working— 
among  other  things  at  Splitting  Rails!  When  Simmonds  told 
me  that  story  I  said  to  myself — I  would  not  take  the  vote  of  three 
small  states  for  that  fact. 

In  occasional  letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  &  to  the  Press 
&  Tribune  of  Chicago  I  had  taken  occasion  to  say  kind  words 
for  Lincoln — but  not  as  a  Presidential  candidate — and  when  I 
reached  Sandoval  in  Southern  111  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Press 
and  Tribune  giving  the  facts  of  my  interview  with  Mr  Sim- 
monds &  also  some  fact  concerning  Lincoln  which  Shelby  Cul- 
lom  (late  M.  C.  whom  few  will  remember)  gave  me  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  his  (Lincolns)  studying  law.  These  facts  were 
taken  from  my  Chicago  letter  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
published  a  few  days  later  under  the  head  of  Personal  of 
Lincoln.  My  object  was  accomplished.  My  friend  was  now 
advertised  as  a  Rail  Splitter  and  the  use  made  of  that  political 
war  club  was  all  that  I  could  have  reasonably  asked.  I  think  it 
was  even  better  than  the  Hard  Cider  dodge. 

I  again  sought  Swett.  He  was  practicing  law  in  court  at 
Bloomington — before  Judge  David  Davis  I  again  went  over 
my  programe — and  when  he  had  heard  me  he  asked  me  to  wait 
until  the  court  adjourned  for  he  wanted  me  to  talk  to  Davis  as  I 
had  done  to  him.  This  I  did. 

I  kept  busy  as  best  I  could  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  and  finally  wrote  the  leading  communication  in  the 
Press  &  Tribune  published  the  morning  the  convention  met 
from  my  place  of  business  in  New  York — claiming  as  a  New 
Yorker  that  Lincoln  would  make  a  better  run  than  Seward. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  met  in  Chicago  Mr  Swett.  He  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  said  Mr  Lincoln]  you  were  the  first  man  who  gave 
us  any  confidence  in  our  state  that  we  could  nominate  Lincoln. 
He  had  said  the  same  before  at  my  house  in  Brooklyn. 

Believing  that  I  had  something  to  do  in  giving  courage  to  Mr 
Lincolns  home  friends,  and  having  furnished  the  Rail  Splitting 
club  for  the  party  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  sufficiently 
in  my  story  to  read  it. 

Two  little  incidents  I  will  relate  which  may,  under  the  circum- 
stances interest  you.  Early  in  January  1861  I  visited  my  friend 
at  Springfield.  Spending  an  evening  at  his  house  by  invita- 
tion— in  the  course  of  conversation  the  President  remarked  that 
he  had  tendered  to  Mr  Bates  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  a  proper 
appointment  in  all  respects — and  especially  a  compliment  to  a 
class  with  whom  Mr  Bates  had  acted  politically  and  who  had 
come  in  with  us.  I  then  said  Mr  President!  Pardon  me  if  I  tell 
you  what  else  I  would  do— and  then  I  said  "were  I  in  your  place 
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I  would  say  to  Mr  Seward  Sir! — what  have  I  at  command  that 
you  will  accept?  You  can  be  my  Secretary  of  State  or  if  you  pre- 
fer— the  court  of  St  James  is  at  your  servicel"] — At  this  Mrs  Lin- 
coln rallied  with  "Never!  Never!  Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Never! 
If  things  should  go  on  all  right — the  credit  would  go  to  Seward 
— if  they  went  wrong — the  blame  would  fall  upon  my  husband. 
Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Neverl"  I  then  stated  to  Madam  that  she 
had  not  waited  to  hear  the  remainder  of  what  I  had  to  say — 
which  was  this  "That  will  be  your  part  I  hope  Mr  Seward  will 
have  the  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  to  say  in  reply"  -  "Sir!  I 
am  a  Senator  and  just  now  I  desire  nothing  more."  "I  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  Mr  Seward  in  the  Cabinet"  Mr.  Lincoln  performed 
his  part — but  the  sense  of  delicacy,  &  as  it  seemed  then  to  me 
propriety  was  lacking  upon  the  other  side. 

I  may  be  ungenerous,  but  I  can  never  divest  my  mind  of  the 
impression  that  had  the  result  of  the  war  been  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was — there  would  been  few  tears  to  be  shed  by  Some- 
body] 

One  other  story  &  I  will  worry  you  no  farther.  In  the  early 
part  of  1867  I  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  spent  a  day  at  East  Troy 
with  Hon  John  F.  Potter.  He  then  related  to  me  what  occurred 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Sec  of  State  in  the  early  partof  1861.  Schultz 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  a  mission  abroad 
and  one  afternoon  (Says  Potter)  "Doolittle  &  myself  called  upon 
the  President  to  advance  Mr  Schultz  interests. 

The  President  said  "Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  Mr  Schultz  a 
foreign  appointment — but  the  Secretary  opposes  it."  and 
begged  of  them  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  it.  This 
seemed  strange  said  Potter — for  as  between  Lincoln  &  Seward 
at  Chicago — Schultz  was  a  Seward  man.  So  they  called  upon 
Mr  Seward  and  stated  their  business.  Mr  S.  answered  that  he 


was  utterly  opposed  to  sending  men  abroad  who  were  exiles 
and  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
acredited — and  therefore  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr  S.  Potter  then  said  to  the  Sec  " — I  thought  we  sent  men 
abroad  to  represent  our  views — not  theirsl"  After  exhausting 
all  argument  with  the  Sec  to  no  avail — they  arose  to  depart — 
Saying  as  they  went  that  Mr  Schultz  would  be  disappointed  at 
not  having  his  cooperation  in  the  matter.  At  this  the  Sec.  rose  in 
great  rage — swinging  his  arms  and  rushing  across  the  room 
exclaiming  "dissappointed!  disappointed!  talk  to  me  about  dis- 
appointment! look  at  Mel  simply  a  clerk  of  the  Presidential 

You  may  have  heard  Sec  Stanton  tell  this  story  of  the  Span- 
ish Minister  who  called  upon  him  one  day  and  declared  himself 
thus  "Stantonl  you  have  the  funniest  country  here  of  all  the 
earth — you  have  no  government — but  you  move  along — all  the 
same — just  as  though  you  hadf.]  Stanton!  there  are  three  things 
which  God  almighty  seems  to  take  special  care  of  viz  Drunk- 
ardsl  Little  children  and  the  United  States  of  America^"} 

That  "special  care"  it  seems  to  me  was  our  national  salva- 
tion. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  timely  labor  to  protect  the 
reputation  and  precious  memory  of  our  mutual  friend 

Believe  me 

with  great  respect 
Your  friend 
Geo.  B.  Lincoln 


How  reliable  a  witness  was  George  B.  Lincoln?  Can  we  really 
believe  a  man  who  claimed,  fourteen  years  after  the  fact,  to 
have  originated  the  famous  "rail-splitter"  image?  If  George 
Lincoln  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  in  1856  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  take  the  Republican  nomination  from  Seward,  he 
was  more  politically  astute  than  most  of  the  politicians  in 
America — moreso  even  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  Did 
George  Lincoln  really  ask  James  Parton  to  write  a  campaign 
biography  in  the  winter  of  1858-1859,  months  before  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Abraham  Lincoln's  political  intimates  in  Illinois?  Did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President-elect,  really  invite  the  would-be 
Brooklyn  postmaster  to  Springfield  and  discuss  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments in  his  presence?  Would  Mrs.  Lincoln,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  of  her  husband's  administration  never 
appeared  very  strong,  have  been  present  at  such  a  discussion? 
Could  a  small-time  politician  who  could  not  recall  Carl  Schurz's 
name  accurately  have  possibly  known  the  things  he  claimed  to 
know?  In  short,  was  George  B.  Lincoln  a  blowhard  or  a  knowl- 
edgeable insider? 

We  can  never  know  the  answer  for  certain,  but  there  is  some 
good  evidence  that  George  B.  Lincoln  was  not  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable witness.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  for  exam- 
ple, owns  a  letter  from  the  Brooklyn  politician  to  Francis  B. 
Carpenter  which  is  an  admission  of  error  in  telling  a  story 
about  President  Lincoln.  Carpenter,  who  had  spent  six  months 
in  the  White  House  painting  a  canvas  which  celebrated  the  is- 
suance of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  capitalized  on  his 
experiences  after  the  President's  assassination  by  publishing 
reminiscences  in  various  periodicals.  Some  of  these  were  Car- 
penter's own  recollections,  but  others  he  gleaned  from  other 
associates  of  the  President — including  the  Brooklyn  postmas- 
ter. On  December  19, 1867,  George  B.  Lincoln  told  Carpenter:  "I 
notice  in  the  papers  a  card  from  Ex  Governor  Seymour  of  New 
York  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  alleged  interview  between 
the  late  President  Lincoln  &  himself— as  reported  in  your  remi- 
niscences of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  published  in  the  Independent  of  the 
12th  inst.  Having  stated  this  story  to  you — as  it  was  given  to 
me — falsely  as  it  now  appears  I  take  the  earliest  moment  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing an  item  untrue  in  itself  and  offensive  to  all  concerned."  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  the  wealth  of  de- 
tails supplied  by  his  informant. 

To  his  credit,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  apologize  to  Carpenter 
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and  allowed  him  to  use  his  letter  as  an  explanation  of  the  error. 
Moreover,  this  incident  is  not  enough  to  cause  historians  to  dis- 
miss all  of  George  Lincoln's  assertions  of  contacts  with  the 
President.  In  Carpenter's  book,  Six  Months  at  the  White  House, 
published  a  year  before  the  article  with  the  Seymour  story,  the 
Pollard  Simmons  anecdote  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  rail- 
splitting  incident,  George  Lincoln  had  also  repeated  Sim- 
mons's  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  refused  a  surveying 
job  offered  him  by  a  Democratic  appointee  as  surveyor.  The  fu- 
ture President  was  reputed  to  have  said,  "...  I  never  have  been 
under  obligation  to  a  Democratic  administration,  and  I  never 
intend  to  be  so  long  as  I  can  get  my  living  another  way."  Car- 
penter asked  the  President  whether  the  story  were  true,  and  he 
replied:  "It  is  correct  about  our  working  together;  but  the  old 
man  must  have  stretched  the  facts  somewhat  about  the  survey 
of  the  county.  I  think  I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  the  job  at 
that  time,  no  matter  what  administration  was  in  power."  Once 
again,  George  B.  Lincoln  was  partly  in  error — but  only  partly. 
He  seems  to  have  been  consistently  guilty  of  repeating  stories 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  without  checking  his  sources,  but  he 
may  well  have  repeated  accurately  what  he  heard. 

Without  doubt,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  have  some  contact  with 
his  more  famous  namesake.  He  had  opportunities  to  visit  Illi- 
nois as  the  representative  of  a  New  York  dry  goods  firm.  Car- 
penter himself  saw  George  Lincoln  in  the  President's  office  on 
the  Sunday  before  Lincoln's  reinauguration  in  1865.  And  sev- 
eral letters  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  prove  that  George  B.  Lincoln  had  occasional  contacts 
with  the  President. 

George  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
May  19,  1860,  just  after  the  Republican  nominating  conven- 
tion. He  congratulated  the  Republican  nominee  and  chatted  for 
a  while  about  their  common  surname.  An  old  Whig  himself,  the 
less  famous  Lincoln  noted,  "I  have  never  known  a  Lincoln  who 
was  a  Loco  Foco\  Not  one — all  have  been  Whigs  to  a  man."  In 
1860,  he  claimed  to  have  declared  his  faith  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ability  to  gain  the  Republican  nomination  "East  and 
West  for  near  two  years" — not,  it  should  be  noted,  since  1856. 
He  feared  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  "will  not  greatly  improve  the 
ticket  anywhere  that  we  need  help — but  it  does  not  drag — we 
are  safe."  He  closed  the  letter  by  saying,  characteristically,  "I 
am  about  sending  to  Father  Simmonds  at  Havana  for  a  couple 
of  those  'Rails'1." 

On  September  22,  1860,  George  Lincoln  wrote  the  nominee 
again,  mentioning  "our  mutual  friend  [Shelby]  Cullom,"  from 
whom  the  Brooklyn  travelling  salesman  had  obtained  "some 
time  ago  a  profile  likeness  of  yourself—  for  which  you  kindly  sat 
to  gratify  an  enthusiastic  young  republican— (an  ex  democrat) 
who  desired  to  issue  from  it  a  campaign  medal."  George  Lin- 
coln sent  by  "your  worthy  neighbor  Mr.  Alvey,"  who  was  re- 
turning to  Springfield,  some  presents  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
children:  "a  few  specimens  of  the  Medals — which  are  here  con- 
sidered the  best  which  have  been  issued."  "Please  present  them 
as  complimentary  from  William  Legget  Bramhall  and  our  two 
sons — lads — who  are  'Lincolns  too,'  "  he  wrote  jovially.  He  also 
sent  photographs  to  the  boys  and  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  concluded 
the  letter  with  observations  on  the  political  scene  in  New  York. 
Central  New  York  state  was  safe,  the  Know-Nothing  vote  was 
safe,  the  disappointment  over  Seward's  loss  of  the  nomination 
was  largely  abated,  and  the  old  Southern  Whigs  with  whom  he 
did  business  thought  the  Union  would  be  safe  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's hands. 

After  the  election  George  B.  Lincoln  sent  the  usual  recom- 
mendations for  office  and  letters  of  introduction  for  business- 
men seeking  favors.  President  Lincoln  was  still  seeing  corre- 
spondence from  George  Lincoln  in  1864.  Like  almost  all 
politicians  in  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  postmaster  became 
embroiled  in  the  patronage  controversies  surrounding  the  New 
York  Custom   House.  The  Lincoln   administration's  Indian 


Commissioner,  William  P.  Dole,  visited  New  York  early  in  1864 
to  investigate  the  controversy.  After  his  return,  George  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  inform  him  of  strong  sentiment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Simeon  Draper  as  Collector.  He  said  that  Hiram 
Barney,  the  incumbent,  was  very  unpopular.  Though  he  made 
clear  his  own  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
he  did  not  stress  Barney's  alleged  pro-Chase  affinities  as  an 
objection  to  his  continuance  in  office.  He  argued,  rather,  that 
Barney  was  very  unpopular  with  merchants  and  that  mercan- 
tile people  did  not  want  a  lawyer  as  the  Collector.  Lincoln  also 
mentioned  in  the  letter  the  fact  that  he  kept  a  bust  of  the  Presi- 
dent draped  in  a  flag  in  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

George  B.  Lincoln  was  a  windy  old  bore.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  letter  to  Welles  covered  seven  and  one-half  pages 
of  paper.  His  affection  for  President  Lincoln — which  grew  out 
of  the  coincidence  of  shared  surnames — was  genuine,  however. 
He  did  have  some  close  contacts  with  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion. Though  he  tended  to  be  somewhat  uncritical  in  repeating 
stories  he  heard  about  the  President,  George  B.  Lincoln  might 
have  known  what  he  was  talking  about.  From  all  evidence 
political  bias  did  not  account  for  his  willingness  to  think  the 
worst  of  Seward.  After  all,  the  opposition  to  Hiram  Barney  was 
led  by  the  Seward-Weed  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  clearly  been  with  Seward's  men  in  that  fight. 
George  B.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  may  be  questionable,  but  they 
certainly  appear  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
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LINCOLN'S     "GUARDIAN     ANGEL." 

Ent#re<1  according  to  net  <>i  Congress,  iu  the  year  ISO:*,  by 
.f.  FUr.r,  A  Co.,  i»  the  Clerk'*  Office  of  the  District  Court  of 
Ihf  iJuiteil  Slates  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  As  late  as  1863,  Seward  still  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  strong  man  in  the  administration. 
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Lincoln's  Famous  Solo  at  Cooper  Union 


To  the  Editor: 

Richard  Shepard's  news  article 
about  the  landmarks  of  New  York 
City  (Dec.  10)  was  useful  and  inform- 
ative, but  I  must  point  out  one  serious 
error:  Cooper  Union  was  not  the 
place  "where  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debated." 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  senatorial 
candidate,  engaged  in  their  famous 
series  of  debates  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  during  the  political  campaign 
of  1858.  Lincoln  won  the  popular  vote, 
but  Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate —  this  in  the  days  before  the  17th 


Amendment,  when  the  state  legisla- 
tures were  still  electing  senators. 

Lincoln's  famous  Cooper  Union  ad- 
dress ("Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might  . . .")  was  deliv- 
ered on  Feb.  27,  1860,  and  received 
front-page  attention  in  the  major 
New  York  newspapers,  including  The 
New  York  Times. 

Lincoln  afterward  attributed  his 
being  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
that  year  to  this  Cooper  Union  speech 
and  to  the  Mathew  Brady  photograph 
taken  that  same  day. 

Marie  R.  Reno 
NewYork,Dec.lO,1982 
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A  DAY  WITH  LINCOLN 

A  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  six  feet  four, 
t-\  Bill  Clinton  is  six  feet  two. 
JL  Jl.  Why,  then,  was  the  lectern  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Cooper  Union, 
from  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  cel- 
ebrated "Right  makes  might"  speech,  in 
1860,  considered  too  low  for  our  current 
President  to  speak  from?  Whatever  the 
reason,  on  the  evening  before  his  arrival 
at  the  Hall,  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  to 
deliver  what  had  been  billed  as  "a  major 
Presidential  speech,"  a  shim  was  inserted 
under  the  base  of  the  lectern  to  raise'  it  a 
few  inches.  During  the  speech,  we  were 
invited  to  reflect  further  on  the  President's 
anatomy:  Mr.  Clinton  revealed  that  the 
Nashville  shoe  company  of  Johnston  & 
Murphy,  observing  a  long  tradition  of 
presenting  made-to-measure  shoes  to 
new  Presidents,  had  written  him  that  his 
were  the  largest  Presidential  feet  since 
Woodrow  Wilson's. 

It  was  only  on  the  Friday  beforehand 
that  the  White  House  had  asked  the 
president  of  the  Cooper  Union,  John  Jay 
Iselin,  if  Mr.  Clinton  might  use  the 
university's  historic  Great  Hall  to  make 
his  speech,  and  before  the  day  was  over 
the  Secret  Service  had  swarmed  all  over 
the  building.  The  categorization  of  the 
speech  as  a  "major  Presidential"  one,  as 
opposed  to  just  any  old  Presidential  ad- 
dress, was  no  trivial  matter:  it  meant,  the 
White  House  explained,  that  admission 
tickets  would  have  to  carry  the  Presiden- 
tial seal  and  be  printed  in  appropriate  col- 
g  ors — red,  blue,  or  green — to  show  the 
y  pecking  order  of  the  guests.  Mindy  Lang, 
u  the  head  of  the  university's  Design  Center, 
g  was  alerted  at  home  on  the  weekend  and 
<  immediately  set  to  work  on  her  computer. 


As  is  the  case  with  any  Presidential 
appearance,  preparations  for  the  Cooper 
Union  event  were  meticulous  and  ex- 
haustive. The  President's  speech-writing 
team  obtained  copies  of  the  speeches 
of  all  the  Presidents  who  had  spoken 
in  the  Great  Hall  since  it  opened,  in 
1858 — Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
As  it  turned  out,  only  Wilson  and  Lin- 
coln were  referred  to  in  the  speech — 
above  all,  Lincoln,  for  this  was  a  day  on 
which  Mr.  Clinton's  image-builders  had 
chosen  to  wrap  him  in  the  mantle  of  the 
great  man.  Starting  the  day  in  the  Oval 
Office,  he  had  sat  in  front  of  a  bronze  bust 
of  Lincoln,  the  latter  s  nose  seeming  to  rest 
on  his  left  shoulder,  as  he  was  televised 
live  by  NBC's  "Today"  show  during  a 
radio  interview  with  Don  Imus.  That 
night,  he  attended  a  fifteen-hundred-dol- 
lar-a-plate  fund-raising  dinner  at  Lin- 
coln Center.  In  between,  he  had  spoken 
from  Lincoln's  lectern,  with  another 
bust  of  Lincoln  behind  him — this  time, 
a  marble  one,  on  a  column. 


The  President's  advance  men  had 
scoured  the  building  for  appropriate  his- 
torical artifacts  with  which  to  decorate 
the  stage.  They  had  taken  not  only  the 
Lincoln  bust  from  the  lobby  but  also  a 
nearby  bust  of  George  Washington  and 
a  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  from 
the  back  of  the  Great  Hall.  This  picture, 
moved  to  the  left  side  of  the  stage,  was 
matched  on  the  other  side  by  a  portrait 
of  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist  who 
opened  his  Union,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Bowery,  in  1859  as  a  free  university 
for  the  working  classes.  While  the  Great 
Hall,  with  its  tradition  as  a  launching 
pad  for  idealistic  initiatives,  offered  the 
right  kind  of  atmosphere  for  an  appeal 
for  economic  sacrifice,  Mr.  Clinton's 
people  found  the  stage  still  a  little  too 
bare  for  television  purposes  and  decked 
it  out  in  maroon  drapery  with  gold 
fringes.  They  even  decided  to  spruce  up 
Lincoln's  lectern,  replacing  its  tattered 
original  gold  fringe  with  a  new  one. 
Such  are  the  demands  of  publicists  and 
image-builders.  But  such  people  were 
also  around  in  Lincoln's  day.  It  is  said 
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that  the  Great  Hall  was  chosen  as  the 
venue  for  his  speech  in  part  because  it 
was  near  Mathew  Brady's  photographic 
shop — a  proximity  that  permitted  rapid 
distribution  of  pamphlets  illustrated 
with  a  photograph  of  young  Lincoln,  his 
high  collar  pulled  up  to  conceal  the 
length  of  his  neck. 

Mr.  Clinton's  speech  was  received 
with  something  approaching  rapture,  a 
circumstance  that  may  partly  be  explained 
by  a  general  state  of  excitement  among 
several  dozen  architecture  students,  who, 
to  their  joy,  had  been  made  to  evacuate 
the  building  that  morning  in  the  middle 
of  their  final  exams:  there  had  been  the 
traditional  Presidential  bomb  scare. 

BIBLIOPHILE 

DR.  UMBERTO  ECO  was  in  town  the 
other  day,  peddling  one  of  his 
difficult  books.  He  said  some  of  them 
were  extremely  serious  (there  are  thirteen 
in  all),  and  he  didn't  expect  they  would 
be  widely  or  quickly  read.  This  didn't 
bother  him  particularly.  He  said  that  he 
himself  hadn't  read  "War  and  Peace" 
until  he  was  forty-one  and  was  in  bed 
with  pneumonia  (he's  sixty-one  now), 
and  that  recently  in  New  York  he  had 
bought  some  very  old  books  (one  was  pub- 
lished in  1513)  that  no  one  had  read  in 
many  hundreds  of  years. 


He  was  in  a  restaurant  off  Union 
Square,  sipping  an  espresso,  and  jazz  was 
playing  in  the  background.  The  weather 
was  just  clearing  up  after  a  pelting  after- 
noon rain.  Dr.  Eco  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
black  leather  shoes,  thick  soled — the  lat- 
est European  style.  Otherwise,  he  looked 
pretty  conventional,  in  jacket  and  tie.  He 
said  he  kept  thirty  thousand  books  in  his 
apartment  in  Milan,  which  looked  out 
over  the  Castello  Sforzesco,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  old  city.  Bats  roosted  in  the 
towers  there,  and  would  flit  in  through 
his  windows  on  summer  evenings. 

Artificial  languages,  ancient  lan- 
guages, nonexistent  languages,  lunatic 
science — these,  he  said,  were  the  fields 
that  interested  him,  as  far  as  old  books 
went.  These  were  passions,  not  hobbies, 
and  were  inseparable  from  semiotics, 
which  is  his  academic  field.  He  still 
teaches  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  six 
hours  per  week.  He  explained  all  this 
in  stiff,  accented  paragraphs,  waving 
his  hands  all  the  while.  "Semiotics:  at 
this  point,  the  American  journalist  will 
open  the  bracket  and  say,  An  arcane 
discipline  which  deals  with  signs  and 
symbols.'  Let  us  just  say  that  it  is  a 
general  philosophy  of  communication, 
O.K.?" 

He  didn't  really  want  to  talk  about 
the  success  of  his  book  "The  Name  of 
the  Rose,"  he  said,  because  he'd  told  that 
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' You  gotta  love  this  city,  right?" 


story  so  many  times  before.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Aristotle,  Joyce,  Bach:  those 
were  his  favorite  figures  in  history.  His 
favorite  time  was  the  sixteen-hundreds: 
Europe  on  the  verge  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment. "They  didn't  wash  themselves,  so  it 
would  have  been  a  stinky  period,"  he  said, 
"but  with  many  fascinating  aspects." 

After  his  espresso,  Dr.  Eco  put  on  a 
blue  raincoat  and  ambled  around  Union 
Square,  looking  at  the  pies  for  sale  in  the 
farmers'  market.  His  pipe  trailed  furrows 
of  smoke  as  he  walked  on.  "Absolutely  se- 
cure people  are  idiots,"  he  said,  apropos 
of  nothing  in  particular,  and  then,  "Inse- 
curity is  the  key  to  an  honest  job."  He 
had  taught  at  N.Y.U.,  most  recently  in 
1976,  and  his  son  lived  in  the  Village,  so 
this  part  of  town  was  home  for  him  in 
New  York.  He  talked  about  Pakistani 
newspaper-sellers  he  knew  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  how  they  were  more  per- 
sonable than  the  news-venders  uptown. 
Then  he  said  he  was  going  off  to  Indi- 
ana that  weekend,  and  he  used  the  word 
"Hoosier,"  drawing  out  the  syllables  in  a 
most  engaging  way. 

LENNY'5  LEGACY 

"T  TRUST  that  these  few  days  will  be 
_L  provocative,  hopeful,  and  fun,  be- 
cause my  father  would  not  have  had  it 
any  other  way,"  a  youngish  man  said 
in  his  greetings  to  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  that  filled  the 
front  hall  of  the  governor's 
mansion  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. If  he  lacked  his  father's 
electric  manner,  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  paternal  inherit- 
ance in  his  hawklike  features, 
cigarette-roughened  baritone, 
and  tensely  coiled  posture. 
And  when  he  betrayed  his 
New  York  origins  by  trying 
for  a  "Yall"  and  it  came  out 
"You-all"  his  face  widened 
with  a  grin  that  had  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein written  all  over  it. 

Since  the  Maestro's  death, 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a 
great  many  people  have  been 
busy  keeping  alive  all  the  re- 
cordings of  Bernstein  the  con- 
ductor, all  the  classical  and 
Broadway  scores  of  Bernstein 
the  composer,  all  the  videos  of 
Bernstein  the  media  star,  all 
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City  crowd 

Actor  delivers  1 860  talk  against  slavery  expansion 


By  Josh  L.  Dickey 

Associated  Press 

NEW  YORK  -  Seven  score  and  four 
years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  unfolded  his 
rawboned  frame  from  a  wooden  chair,  sur- 
veyed the  gas-lit  throng  of  gawking  New 
Yorkers  at  Cooper  Union's  Great  Hall  and, 
in  his  thin,  prairie-tinged  tenor,  began  the 
speech  that  would  shape  a  nation. 

'  'The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal  this 
evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar,"  he 
said,  '  'nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  gen- 
eral use  I  shall  make  of  them." 

A  humble  opening  line,  considering  the 
effect  that  the  Feb.  27,  1860,  speech  would 
have:  Lincoln's  tightly  reasoned  argument 
against  the  expansion  of  slavery  would  elec- 
trify the  unsuspecting  crowd,  turn  the  tide 
of  the  Republican  Party's  nomination  and 
vault  him  to  the  presidency  later  that  year. 

On  Wednesday  night,  Lincoln  scholar 
Harold  Holzer  and  actor  Sam  Waterston  (of 
NBC's  "Law  and  Order")  embarked  upon 
a  modern  social  experiment  of  sorts:  Could 
today's  voters,  accustomed  to  ingesting  po- 
litical messages  in  30-second  morsels,  sit 
still  for  a  re-reading  of  the  "Right  makes 
might"  speech?  Could  they  endure  two 
hours  of  intricate  discourse  on  an  issue 
that's  been  dead  for  generations? 

To  answer  that  question,  they  invited  the 
public  back  to  Cooper  Union,  where  Water- 
ston, who  has  played  Lincoln  on  television 
and  the  stage,  would  reprise  his  role  as  the 
16th  president. 

And  the  public  was  a  willing  guinea  pig, 
judging  by  the  long  line  of  hopeful  partici- 
pants that  snaked  around  the  stout,  brown- 
stone  edifice  an  hour  before  Wednesday's 
free  event. 

With  the  audience  firmly  wedged  into 
the  900-seat  hall,  Holzer,  author  of  "Lin- 
coln at  Cooper  Union:  The  Speech  That 


Waterston 


Made  Abraham  Lincoln 
President,' '  set  the 
mood,  reminding  that  in 
Lincoln's  time,  voters 
willingly  withstood 
three-hour  debates  "of 
the  kind  we  no  longer 
have  because  we  doubt 
the  American  attention 
span." 

He  also  described 
how  Lincoln,  who  had 
already  made  a  national 
reputation  as  an  orator 
but  was  unfamiliar  to 
New  York's  political  elite,  shocked  the 
crowd  as  he  rose  to  speak  with  his  '  'ill-fit- 
ting suit,  uncombed  hair,  awkward  gestures, 
thin  voice  and  frontier  accent." 

Appearances  aside,  Lincoln  knew  it 
would  be  his  "political  do-or-die  moment," 
a  chance  to  "show  a  sophisticated  crowd 
that  he  was  no  frontier  bumpkin  -  but  a 
master  of  logic,  history  and  argumenta- 
tion," Holzer  said. 

With  the  introductions  over,  Waterston  - 
wearing  a  modern  suit  but  still  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  of  a  young,  clean- 
shaven Lincoln  -  stood  behind  the  very 
same  waist-high  lectern  where  Lincoln  once 
stood,  and  began. 

Much  as  Lincoln  reportedly  had,  Water- 
ston struggled  at  first,  straining  to  find  his 
voice  and  unable  to  settle  on  a  particular  in- 
flection ("It  was  the  adrenaline,"  Water- 
ston said  later).  The  audience,  perhaps 
stunned  by  Lincoln's  long  windup  and  with 
no  assurances  that  they  were  not  about  to  be 
supremely  bored,  simply  froze. 

But  as  the  arguments  took  shape,  careful- 
ly knit  with  strands  of  irrefutable  logic  and 
clever,  crowd-pleasing  rhetorical  devices, 
this  year's  audience  began  to  stir.  At  first  it 
offered  murmurs  and  timid  laughter  at  the 
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New  York  City.  ^       Wednesday  at  the  Cooper  Union  Great  Hail  in 


subtle  barbs  and  fitting  parables.  But  ulti- 
mately, as  Lincoln's  assertions  were  galva- 
nized one  by  one,  Waterston  was  forced  to 
stop  several  times,  yielding  to  shouts  of  ap- 
proval and  rousing  applause. 

"People  really  seemed  to  be  responding 

WflrH%Sne^gthD°f  ^  ar8umentS;"  Josh 
Ward,  30,  from  Brooklyn,  said.  "Hearing  it 
just  brought  out  the  power  of  that  long,  ex- 
tended-format argumentation.  I  was  amazed 
thatmy  concentration  could  hold  on  to 

Waterston  was  picking  up  steam  as  the 
speech  barreled  toward  its  conclusion,  jab- 
bing his  finger  in  the  air  as  he  read  Lin- 
colnis  most  pointed  words,  addressed  to 
Southern  Democrats: 

"But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a 
Republican  president!  In  that  supposed 
event  you  say,  you  wiJJ  destroy  the  Union- 
and  then  you  say,  the  great  crime  of  having 
destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us!  That  is  cool  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear  and 
mutters  through  his  teeth,  'Stand  and  deliv- 
er,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a 


murderer!'  " 

Minutes  later,  as  Waterston  was  bringing 
he  two-hour,  7,000-word  speech  in  for  a 
landing,  the  old  hall  was  crackling  with  en- 
ergy people  shuffling  in  anticipation  of  a 
leap  irom  then- seats. 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our 
duty  by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor 
frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  Government  nor  of  dungeons  to 
ourselves.  Let  ushave  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it"     ' 

ifii?16  ovautlon-  on  this  night  as  it  was  in 
1860,  was  thunderous,  heartfelt  and  long 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  back  where  what  he 
said  mattered  in  what  I  did,"  said  Alice 
Craemer,  81,  from  Manhattan.  "It  wasn't 
just  words,  really,  but  sort  of  a  call  to  par- 
ticipation. It  was  amazing,  simply  amaz- 

"I  was  astonished  at  the  reaction  " 
Waterston  said  later  as  he  signed  auto- 
graphs. Astonished.  I  thought  we  might 
wear  them  out."  B 
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"New  York  Divided,"  the 
exhibition  at  the  New- York 
Historical  Society,  makes  clear 
that  New  Yorkers  did  not  care  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  any  more  than 
they  care  for  George  W.  Bush. 
Yet  New  York  was  central  to 
Lincoln's  career,  as  Harold  Holzer 
demonstrated  in  his  book 
"Lincoln  at  Cooper 
Union"  (2004).  On  February  27, 
1 860,  Lincoln  appeared  at  Cooper 
Union  as  part  of  a  series  of 
speeches  by  presidential  hopefuls 
—  among  whom  Lincoln  was  not 
a  front-runner  —  from  the  young 
Republican  Party. 

Lincoln  delivered  a  knockout 
speech  that,  because  he  gave  it  in 
the  nation's  press  capital, 
catapulted  him  to  serious 
contention  for  the  nomination. 
(On  the  same  visit  to  New  York, 
Lincoln  had  his  photograph  taken 
for  a  campaign  portrait  by 
Mathew  Brady.  The  image 
eloquently  conveyed  Lincoln's 
common  origins,  thoughtfulness, 
and  kindness.) 


The  building  where  Lincoln  gave 

his  speech  is  still  very  much  with 

us.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 

visible  buildings  in  the  city. 

Cooper  Union  is  a  large  brownstone  building,  in  Italianate  style,  between  7th  and  8th 

streets  where  the  Bowery  and  Third  Avenue  converge,  creating  one  of  those  isolated 
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triangles  such  as  we  find  up  and  down  Broadway. 

The  building  rose  in  1853-9,  with  the  top  two  stories  added  in  the  1880s.  The  original  architect,  Frederick 
Petersen,  appealed  to  New  York's  and  Brooklyn's  philanthropic  reformers.  Not  only  did  he  design  this  building 
for  the  redoubtable  Peter  Cooper,  but  Petersen's  best  known  works  after  Cooper  Union  are  the  brownstone 
mansions  he  designed  for  the  beneficent  White  and  Low  families  on  Pierrepont  Place  in  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Cooper  Union  is  today  most  famous  as  an  architecture  school  on  the  "cutting  edge"  of  design  —  Daniel 
Libeskind  is  but  one  famous  alumnus.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  where  many  of  the  city's  "working  stiff 
architects  went  —  the  designers  of  speculative  apartment  buildings  and  such.  These  were  the  architects,  including 
Catholics  and  Jews,  who  lacked  the  pedigree  for  the  exalted  commissions,  and  lacked  the  funds  necessary  to 
attend  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Tuition  at  Cooper  Union  was  free  and  even  today  it  is  priced  significantly  lower 
than  other  schools  of  its  caliber. 

This  was  the  dream  of  Peter  Cooper  (1791-1883),  self-made  inventor,  industrialist,  and  philanthropist  who 
dedicated  himself  to  improving  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  in  New  York. 

Cooper  Union  was  run  for  many  years  by  Cooper's  son-in-law,  Mayor  Abram  Hewitt,  who  in  1 897  helped  found 
the  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  which  became  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1969.  The  museum 
was  housed  at  Cooper  Union  until  1 976,  when  it  moved  to  the  former  Andrew  Carnegie  mansion  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  91st  Street,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum. 

Cooper  Union  isn't  an  architectural  masterpiece  —  a  grander  building  should  occupy  such  a  visible  location.  But 
it  has  a  somber  majesty  that  puts  one  in  mind  of  Peter  Cooper  —  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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The  Cooper  Union  Address  -  ^ 
The  Making  of  a  Candidate 
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Signers  of  the  Constituion 

Toward  the  end  of  1859,  D.  W.  Bartlett  published  in  New  York  Twenty-one 
Prominent  Candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  i860,  and  in  early  i860  a 
Philadelphia  publishing  house  printed  John  Savage's  Our  Living 
Representative  Men,  Prepared  for  Presidential  Purposes.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  listed  among  the  "prominent  candidates"  in  the  former,  nor  was  he 
considered  "prepared  for  Presidential  purposes"  in  the  latter  (Freeman  i960, 
76-77).  Yet,  on  May  18,  i860,  he  was  chosen  as  the  Republican  Party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  a  few  short  months  he  had  been  propelled 
from  a  relative  unknown  to  winning  the  Republican  Nomination. 
The  Cooper  Union  Address  delivered  in  New  York  City  on  February  27,  i860 
helped  propel  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  i860  Republican  Nomination. 


Lincoln's  Second 
Chance 


Abraham  Lincoln  -  February  27,  1860 


The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  are  often 
cited  as  the  instrument  that  thrust 
Abraham  Lincoln  into  national 
prominence.  But  Lincoln  did  not  win  that 
1858  Senate  race. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry  following 
his  loss  to  Douglas,  Lincoln  wrote:  "I  am 
glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a 
hearing  on  the  great  and  durable  questions 
of  the  age,  which  I  could  have  had  in  no 
other  way,  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of 
view,  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  believe  I  have 
made  some  marks  which  tell  for  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  long  after  I  am  gone. "  In 
today's  vernacular,  in  Lincoln's  own 
estimation  he  had  had  his  "15  minutes  of 
fame." 

Abraham  Lincoln  continued  to  make 
political  appearances  and  his  speeches 
were  warmly  received  in  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas  in  1859. 
However,  only  his  staunchest  supporters 
considered  him  a  leading  candidate  for  the 
i860  Republican  Nomination  (Donald 
1995.235). 

The  leading  Republican  Presidential 
candidates  were  William  Henry  Seward  of 
New  York,  Simon  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio, 
and  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri.  Among  the 
candidates,  Seward  was  the  favorite. 
Many  Republicans  thought  Seward  could 
not  be  elected.  He  was  considered  an 
extremist  since  his  speeches  proclaimed  a 
higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  and 
predicted  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom  (Donald  1995,  236). 

Seward  also  had  substantial  opposition  in 
his  own  state.  Thurlow  Weed,  Seward's 
benefactor  and  advisor,  dominated 
Republican  politics  in  New  York. 


However,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Horace 
Greeley,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  David  Dudley 
Field  were  opposed  to  Weed.  They,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Central 
Republican  Union  of  New  York,  decided  to 
search  for  another,  hopefully  more 
moderate  candidate,  a  candidate  they 
thought  could  win  (Nevins  1950, 183).  The 
prospective  candidates  were  invited  to 
New  York  to  give  addresses.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  speech  would  be  the  third  in  a 
series,  following  the  Missouri  anti-slavery 
leader  Frank  Blair  and  the  Kentucky 
abolitionist  Cassius  Clay  (Freeman  i960, 
52-53)- 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  why  he  had  been 
invited  to  give  a  speech  before  the  Young 
Men's  Central  Republican  Union  of  New 
York.  He  was  being  "trotted  out"  as  an 
alternative  to  Blair,  Clay,  and  most 
importantly,  Seward.  Originally,  the 
speech  was  to  be  delivered  in  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
At  the  last  moment  it  was  switched  to  the 
brand  new  Cooper  Institute  in  lower 
Manhattan,  and  was  scheduled  for 
Monday,  February  27,  i860  (Freeman  i960, 

13-17)- 

Lincoln  made  his  address  on  a  snowy  night 
before  about  1,500  persons.  On  the 
platform  with  Lincoln  were  many 
distinguished  New  York  Republicans: 
David  Dudley  Field,  a  prominent  New 
York  lawyer;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post;  John  A.  King,  former 
governor  of  New  York;  George  Palmer 
Putnam,  publisher;  Theodore  Tilton,  editor 
of  The  Independent;  Henry  M.  Field; 
Charles  Nott;  and,  Horace  Greeley. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  introduced  the  man 
from  Illinois  to  the  audience  (Freeman 
i960,  80-81). 


Lincoln  takes  his  turn 
at  the  Lecturn 


William  H.  Seward 


Lincoln  had  been  preparing  his  speech  for 
months.  His  primary  source  had  been  the 
six-volume  Debates  on  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  Elliott.  He  also  consulted 
the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  the  Congressional  Globe,  American 
history  books,  and  other  sources  (Freeman 
1960,51). 

Lincoln's  speech  can  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first,  he  showed  that  twenty- 
one  of  the  thirty-nine  signers  of  the 
Constitution  were  on  record  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
national  territories.  In  the  second,  Lincoln 
explained  to  the  South  that  Republicans 
were  no  threat  to  slavery  where  it  already 
existed.  Finally,  Lincoln  spoke  to  the  North. 
Northern  citizens  must  fearlessly  persist  in 
excluding  slavery  from  the  national 
territories,  and  therefore,  confine  it  to  the 
states  where  it  already  existed  (Donald  1995, 
238-239). 

The  text  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Union  Address  was  widely  circulated. 
Lincoln  himself  supervised  the  proofs  that 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Freeman  i960,  92-93).  Three  other  New 
York  newspapers  also  printed  the  entire 
speech  (Donald  1995,  239-240).  The  New 
York  Tribune,  Times,  and  Evening  Post  all  ran 
complimentary  headlines,  articles,  and 
editorials  (Freeman  i960,  94-96).  Later,  the 
speech  was  reprinted  in  the  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune,  the  Detroit  Tribune,  and  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  (Donald  1995,  239- 
240). 

Inspired  by  the  accounts  of  Lincoln's 
Cooper  Union  Address,  Republicans  from 
the  New  England  states,  asked  Lincoln  to 
speak  in  their  states.  He  obliged  them  by 
making  a  whirlwind  speaking  tour  through 


New  England.  Lincoln  spoke  in  eleven  cities 
in  twelve  days.  (Miers  1991,  274-275) 

William  Henry  Seward  sensed  the 
conservative  movement  was  against  him  and 
he  knew  he  must  strike  a  more  moderate 
pose  (Van  Deusen  1967,  221).  Many 
questioned  whether  Seward  could  win  in  the 
highly  contested  states  of  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  (Taylor  1991, 110). 
Seward  understood  the  questions  of 
electability  and  knew  he  must  deliver  a  major 
speech  with  a  more  conciliatory  tone 
(Nevins  1950, 181).  On  February  21,  i860,  he 
announced  he  would  make  an  important 
address  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
discussing  Kansas  statehood  on  February  29 
(Bancroft  1967,  511). 

Seward's  address  was  made  as  much  to  the 
country  as  to  the  Senate.  He  said  there  was 
only  one  Republican  principle,  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  the  territories.  He  spoke  of 
"capital  States"  and  "labor  States,  not  "slave" 
and  "free"  states.  He  avoided  any  mention 
of  a  moral  difference  between  the  sections; 
he  suggested  the  differences  were  merely 
economic.  Seward  condemned  John 
Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  and  he 
contended  the  South  misunderstood 
Republicans  (Nevins  1950, 181-182). 

Seward's  and  Lincoln's  speeches  went  to  the 
reading  public  at  the  same  time.  While 
Seward's  address  strengthened  him  and  the 
Republicans,  Lincoln's,  given  two  days 
earlier,  was  clearly  superior.  It  was  more 
candid  and  had  more  intellectual  arguments. 
It  was  based  upon  more  research.  Lincoln 
did  not  gloss  over  the  issues,  but  confronted 
them.  He  expressed  a  positive  conviction, 
rather  than  ignoring  the  moral  issue  (Nevins 
1950, 187-188).  This  set  the  stage  for  the 
Republican  Convention  held  two  months 
later. 


Securing  the  Nomination 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


Candidate  tincoln 


The  i860  Republican  Convention  was  held 
in  Chicago  and  began  on  May  16.    Balloting 
for  the  presidential  nomination  took  place 
on  May  18.  It  took  233  votes  for  a  candidate 
to  receive  a  majority. 

On  the  first  ballot,  Seward  had  173  votes, 
Lincoln  102,  and  most  of  the  rest  were 
scattered  among  several  others.  The  Seward 
campaign  managers  had  counted  on  all  ten 
of  the  New  Hampshire  votes,  but  seven 
went  to  Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot. 

On  the  second  ballot,  nine  of  the  ten  New 
Hampshire  votes  went  to  Lincoln.  The 
whole  Vermont  delegation  switched  from 
favorite  son  Jacob  Collamer  to  Lincoln.  And 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  delegates  switched  to  Lincoln. 
The  whole  Pennsylvania  delegation  also 
switched  to  Lincoln.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  ballot,  Seward  had  184  1/2  votes  and 
Lincoln  had  181  votes  (Van  Deusen  1967, 
223). 

On  the  third  ballot,  Massachusetts  changed 
four  votes  to  Lincoln,  Ohio  gave  twenty-nine 
of  its  forty-eight  votes  to  Lincoln,  and 
Maryland  swung  all  its  votes  to  Lincoln. 


The  result  was  Seward  180  and  Lincoln  231 
1/2.  Lincoln  was  just  1  and  1/2  votes  short  of 
a  majority  (King  i960, 141).  Before  the  results 
of  the  balloting  were  even  announced,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  rose  to 
announce  a  shift  of  four  votes  to  Lincoln. 
Others  then  rose  to  shift  their  votes  to 
Lincoln,  and  finally,  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  delegation  rose  to  ask  that  the 
nomination  be  made  unanimous.  So  on  the 
third  ballot,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President  (Van 
Deusen  1967,  224-225). 

At  the  beginning  of  i860  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  considered  as  a  major  candidate  for 
President.  Rivals  of  New  York  Republican 
leader  Thurlow  Weed  were  looking  for  an 
alternative  to  William  Henry  Seward.  These 
rivals  set  up  a  "test"  to  find  this  alternative 
candidate. 

Abraham  Lincoln  traveled  to  New  York  City 
and  made  an  address  at  Cooper  Union  on 
February  27,  i860.  Consequently,  he  was 
invited  to  make  speeches  in  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  To  many, 
his  performance  on  this  trip  made  him  a 
viable  alternative  to  William  Henry  Seward. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  passed  "the  test." 
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Great  Mass  Meeting  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City,  on  February  27,  1860  This 
Is  the  Speech  That  First  Made  Lincoln  a  Great  National  Political  Leader  in  America 
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R.  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  NEW 
YORK:  The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal  this  evening  are 
mainly  old  and  familiar;  nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be  any  novelty, 
it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  inferences 
and  observations  following  that  presentation.  In  his  speech  last  autumn  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the   New    York  Times,  Senator  Douglas  said: 

Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,  understood  this 
question  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now. 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt 
it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discussion 
between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  headed  by  Senator 
Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry:  What  was  the  understanding  those 
fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  ? 

What  is  the  frame  of  government  under  which  we  live  ?  The  answer 
must  be,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That  Constitution  consists 
of  the  original,  framed  in  1787,  and  under  which  the  present  government  first 
went  into  operation,  and  twelve  subsequently  framed  amendments,  the  first 
ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution?  I  suppose  the  "thirty- 
nine"  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called  our  fathers  who 
framed  that  part  of  the  present  government.  It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say 
they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fairly  represent  the  opinion 
and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time.  Their  names,  being  familiar 
to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "thirty-nine,"  for  the  present,  as  being  "our  fathers  who  framed 
the  government  under  which  we  live."  What  is  the  question  which,  according 
to  the  test,  those  fathers  understood  "just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we 
do  now?" 

It  is  this:  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  ? 

Upon  this,  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  Republicans  the 
negative.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue;  and  this  issue — this 
question — is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  "better 
than  we."  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty-nine"  or  any  of  them  ever 
acted  upon  this  question;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how  they 
expressed  their  better  understanding.  In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Con- 
stitution, the  United  States,  then  owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
no  other,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  before  them  the  question 
of  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Territory;  and  four  of  the  "thirty-nine"  who  after- 
ward framed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  that  question. 
Of  these,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for 
the  prohibition,  thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
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Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of  the 
four,  James  MeHenry,  voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  that  for  some 
cause  he  thought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  convention  was  in 
session  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  was  the  only 
Territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  Territory  again  came  before  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation;  and  two 
more  of  the  "thirty -nine"  who  afterward  signed  the  Constitution  were  in  that 
Congress,  and  voted  on  the  question.  They  were  William  Blount  and  William 
Few;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  showing  that  in  their 
understanding  no  line  divided  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  else, 
properly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal 
territory.  This  time  prohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of  what  is" now  well 
known  as  the  ordinance  of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  seems  not  to 
have  been  directly  before  the  convention  which  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "thirty-nine"  or  any  of  them,  while 
engaged    on   that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that  precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  reported  by  one  of 
the  "thirty-nine" — Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its  stages  without 
a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both  branches  without  ayes  and  nays, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this  Congress,  there  were 
sixteen  of  the  "thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution.  They 
were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman,  William  S.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman, 
Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus 
King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clymer,  Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce 
Butler,  Daniel  Carrol  and  James  Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territory ;  else  both  their  fidelity  to  correct 
principle,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  would  have  constrained 
them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again,  George  Washington,  another  of  the  "thirty -nine,"  was  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  approved  and  signed  the  bill,  thus  completing 
its  validity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line 
dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Constitution,  North  Carolina 
ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  the  country  now  constituting  the  State  of 
Tennessee;  and  a  few  years  later  Georgia  ceded  that  which  now  constitutes 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of  cession  it  was  made 
a  condition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides  this,  slavers'  was  then  actually  in  the 
ceded  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress,  on  taking  charge  of 
these  countries,  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they 
did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.     In 
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1798,  Congress  organized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organi- 
zation, they  prohibited  the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory  from  any  place 
without  the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom,  to  slaves  so  brought. 
This  act  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that 
Congress,  there  were  three  of  the  "thirty -nine"  who  framed  the  original  Con- 
stitution. They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Read  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 
They  all  probably  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their  oppo- 
sition to  it  upon  record  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  dividing  local  from 
Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1803,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country.  Our 
former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  States ;  but  this  Louisiana 
country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804,  Congress  gave  a  territorial 
organization  to  that  part  of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
New  Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  was  an  old  and  comparatively  large  city. 
There  were  other  considerable  towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was  exten- 
sively and  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in 
the  Territorial  Act,  prohibit  slavery ;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it — take  control 
of  it — in  a  more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Mississippi.  The  substance  of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves 
was  : 

1st.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  Territory  from  foreign 
parts. 

2nd.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it,  except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his 
own  use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  these  cases  being  a  fine  upon  the  violator 
of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  ayes  or  nays.  In  the  Congress  which 
passed  it  there  were  two  of  the  "thirty -nine."  They  were  Abraham  Baldwin  and 
Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  Mississippi,  it  is  probable  they 
both  voted  for  it.  They  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  recording 
their  opposition  to  it  if,  in  their  understanding,  it  violated  either  the  line  properly 
dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1819-20  came  and  passed  the  Missouri  question.  Many  votes  were 
taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon  the  various  phases 
of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  "thirty -nine" — Rufus  King  and  Charles 
Pinckney — were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr.  King  steadily  voted  for 
slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while  Mr.  Pinckney  as 
steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises.  By 
this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from 
Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  was  violated  by 
Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory;  while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by 
his  votes,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  there  was  some  sufficient  reason 
for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  of 
any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate,  the  persons  who  thus  acted  as  being  four  in  1784,  two  in 
1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819-20,  there 
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would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be  counting  John  Langdon,  Roger 
Sherman,  William  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George  Read  each  twice,  and  Abra- 
ham Baldwin  three  times.  The  true  number  of  those  of  the  "thirty-nine" 
whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the  question  which,  by  the  text,  they 
understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty -three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have 
acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  "thirty-nine"  fathers  "who 
framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  their  official 
responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  question  which 
the  text  affirms  they  "understood  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do 
now";  and  twenty-one  of  them — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  "thirty -nine" — - 
so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  gross  political  impropriety  and 
willful  perjury  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  proper  division  between  local 
and  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution  they  had  made  them- 
selves, and  sworn  to  support,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  Thus  the  twenty-one  acted;  and,  as 
actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  actions  under  such  responsibility  speak 
still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty -three  voted  against  congressional  prohibition  of  slaver" 
in  the  Federal  Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted  upon  the  ques- 
tion. But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known.  They  may  have  done 
so  because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the  way;  or  they  may, 
without  any  such  question,  have  voted  against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  expediency.  No  one  who  has  sworn  to 
support  the  Constitution  can  conscientiously  vote  for  what  he  understands  to 
be  an  unconstitutional  measure,  however  expedient  he  may  think  it;  but  one 
may  and  ought  to  vote  against  a  measure  which  he  thinks  constitutional 
if,  at  the  time,  he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  set 
down  even  the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition  as  ha\Ting  done  so  because, 
in  their  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  that  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "thirty -nine,"  so  far  as  I  discovered,  have 
left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control 
of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
their  understanding  upon  that  question  would  not  have  appeared  different 
from  that  of  their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it  been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omitted 
whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person,  however 
distinguished,  other  than  the  "thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Con- 
stitution; and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted  whatever  understand- 
ing may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  "thirty-nine,"  even  on  any  other 
phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we  should  look  into  their  acts 
and  declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  the 
morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the 
direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  slaver}-  in  Federal  Territories,  the  six- 
teen, if  they  had  acted  at  all  would  probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty- 
three  did.     Among  that  sixteen  were  several  of  the  most  noted   anti-slavery 
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men  of  those  times, — as  Dr.  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur 
Morris, — while  there  was  not  one  now  known  to  be  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be 
John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  of  our  "thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed,  the 
original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole — certainly 
understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories;  while  all  the  rest  had  probably  the  same  understand- 
ing. Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution;  and  the  text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question 
"better  than  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  understanding  of  the  question 
manifested  by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by  the  original 
instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  present  frame  of  "the  government  under  which  we  live"  consists  of  that 
original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  instrument. 
Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories 
violates  the  Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they  suppose  it 
thus  violates;  and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix  upon  provisions  in 
these  amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  instrument.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  "life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  the  due  process  of  law";  while  Senator  Douglas  and  his 
peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the  Tenth  Amendment,  provided  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution"  "are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress  which  passed 
the  act,  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  North- 
western Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  but  they  were  the 
very  identical,  same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  session,  and  at  the  same 
time  within  the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in  progress  toward 
maturity,  these  constitutional  amendments,  and  this  act  prohibiting  slavery 
in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned.  The  constitutional  amendments 
were  introduced  before,  and  passed  after,  the  act  of  enforcing  the  ordinance 
of  '87;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of  the  act  to  enforce  the  ordinance, 
the  constitutional  amendments  were  also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre-eminently  our 
fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  "the  government  under  which  we  live"  which 
is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Government  to  control  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  anyone  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the 
two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  maturity 
at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other?  And  does  not 
such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when  coupled  with  the  other  affir- 
mation, from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the  two  things  alleged  to 
be  inconsistent,  understood  whether  they  really  were  inconsistent  better  than 
we — better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they  are  inconsistent? 
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It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed  the 
amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who  may  be 
fairly  called  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live." 
And  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them  ever,  in  his 
whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step 
further.  I  defy  anyone  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever 
did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (and  I  might  almost  say 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  century)  declare  that,  in  his  understand- 
ing, any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the 
Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare  I  give  not  only  "our  fathers 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,"  but  with  them  all  other 
living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among  whom  to  search, 
and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with 
them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers 
did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  experience — to 
reject  all  progress,  all  improvement.  What  I  do  say  is  that  if  we  would  sup- 
plant the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon 
evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that  even  their  great  authority, 
fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand;  and  most  surely  not  in  a  case 
whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  understood  the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say 
so,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument  which 
he  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who  have  less  access  to  historv, 
and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false  belief  that  "our  fathers  who  framed 
the  government  under  which  we  live"  were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substi- 
tuting falsehood  and  deception  for  truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument.  If 
any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live"  used  and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought 
to  have  led  them  to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  sav  so.  But 
he  should,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did  themselves;  and 
especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  asserting  that  they  "under- 
stood the  question  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now." 

But  enough!  Let  all  who  believe  that  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even 
better,  than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted  upon  it. 
This  is  all  Republicans  ask — all  Republicans  desire — in  relation  to  slaver)'. 
As  those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be 
extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of  and  so  far  as  its 
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actual  presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  necessity. 
Let  all  the  guarantees  those  fathers  gave  it  be  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and 
fairly,  maintained.  For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with  this,  so  far  as 
I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen, — as  I  suppose  they  will  not — I  would 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them:  You  consider  yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a  just 
people;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice  you 
are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak  of  us  Republicans, 
you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as  no  better  than 
outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers,  but  nothing  like 
it  to  "Black  Republicans."  In  all  your  contentions  with  one  another,  each 
of  you  deem  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "Black  Republicanism"  as  the 
first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us  seems  to  be 
an  indispensable  prerequisite — license  so  to  speak — among  you  to  be  admitted 
or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now  can  you  or  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pause 
and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves?  Bring 
forward  your  charges  and  specifications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to 
hear  us  deny  or  justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and  what  is  it?  Why, 
that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in  your  section. 
The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue?  If  it  does,  then 
in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to  get  votes  in  your 
section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  You  cannot  escape  this 
conclusion;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it?  If  you  are,  you  will  prob- 
ably soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get  votes  in 
your  section  this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin  to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly 
is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the  issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in 
your  section  is  a  fact  of  your  making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in  that 
fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel 
you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong 
principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought 
to  have  started — a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If  our 
principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or 
for  any  other  object,  then  our  principle  and  we  with  it  are  sectional,  and 
are  justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  question  of 
whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section;  and  so  meet 
us  if  it  were  possible  that  something  may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do  you  accept 
the  challenge?  No!  Then  you  really  believe  that  the  principle  which  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly 
right  as  to  adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oaths, 
is  in  fact  so  clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's 
consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less  than  eight  years 
before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,. approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the   Northwest   Territory,  which  act   embodied   the   policy   of  the 
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government  upon  that  subject  up  to  and  at  the  very  moment  he  penned  that 
warning;  and  about  a  year  after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he  con- 
sidered that  prohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing  in  the  same  connection 
his  hope  that  we  should  at  some  time  have  a  confederacy  of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us,  or  in  our 
hands  against  you  ?  Could  Washington  himself  speak,  would  he  cast  the  blame 
of  that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or  upon  you,  who  repudiate 
it  ?  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to  you,  together 
with  his  example  pointing  to  the  right  application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently  conservative — while  we  are 
revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the  sort.  What  is  conservatism? 
Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  the  new  and  untried?  We 
stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy  which 
was  adopted  by  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live"; 
while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  nd  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and 
insist  upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  disagree  among  yourselves 
as  to  what  that  substitute  shall  be.  You  are  divided  on  new  propositions  and 
plans,  but  you  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of 
the  fathers.  Some  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade;  some  for 
a  congressional  slave  code  for  the  Territories;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits;  some  for  maintaining 
slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary;  some  for  the  "gur-reat  pur- 
rinciple"  that  "if  one  man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man  should  object," 
fantastically  called  "popular  sovereignty";  but  never  a  man  among  you  is  in 
favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories,  according  to 
the  practice  of  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live." 
Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the 
century  within  which  our  government  originated.  Consider,  then,  whether 
your  claim  of  conservatism  for  yourselves,  and  your  charge  of  destructiveness 
against  us,  are  based  on  the  most  clear  and  stable  foundations. 

Again,  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more  prominent 
than  it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but 
we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded  the  old 
policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist,  your  innovation;  and  thence 
comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you  have  that  question 
reduced  to  its  former  proportions?  Go  back  to  that  old  policy.  What  has 
been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  would  have  the  peace  of 
the  old  times,  re-adopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it; 
and  what  is  your  proof?  Harper's  Ferry!  John  Brown!  John  Brown  was 
no  Republican;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Republican  in  his 
Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter, 
you  know  it,  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable 
for  not  designating  the  man  and  proving  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you 
are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially  for  persisting  in  the  assertion 
after  vou  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the  proof.  You  need  not  be  told  that 
persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be  true,  is  simply  malicious 
slander. 
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Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encouraged  the 
Harper's  Ferry  affair,  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declarations  neces- 
sarily lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know  we  hold  no  doc- 
trine, and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to  and  made  by  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live."  You  never  dealt 
fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it  occurred,  some  important  State 
elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that, 
by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those 
elections.  The  elections  came  and  your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled. 
Every  Republican  man  knew  that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a 
slander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor. 
Republican  doctrines  and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  continual  protest 
against  any  interference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your 
slaves.  Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in 
common  with  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live," 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us  declare 
even  this.  For  anything  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely  know  that 
there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fact,  generally  know 
it  but  for  your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing.  In  your  political 
contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the  other  with  sympathy  with 
Black  Republicanism;  and  then,  to  give  point  to  the  charge,  defines 
Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection,  blood  and  thunder  among 
the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  before  the 
Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induced  the  Southampton  insurrection, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  three  times  as  many  lives  were  lost 
as  at  Harper's  Ferry  ?  You  can  scarcely  stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the 
conclusion  that  Southampton  was  "got  up  by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  a  general,  or  even 
a  very  extensive,  slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  indispensable  concert  of 
action  cannot  be  attained.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  communication; 
nor  can  incendiary  freemen,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels;  but  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied, 
the  indispensable  connecting  trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
masters  and  mistresses;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising 
could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  individuals  before 
some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mistress,  would 
divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule;  and  the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not  an 
exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  gun- 
powder plot  of  English  history,  though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more 
in  point.  In  that  case  only  about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret;  and 
yet  one  of  them  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend, 
and,  by  consequences,  averted  that  calamity.  Occasional  poisonings  from  the 
kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts 
extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of 
slavery;  but  no  general  insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  Whoever  much  fears,  or  much  hopes,  for  such  an 
event,  will  be  alike  disappointed. 
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In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  "It  is  still  in 
our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably, 
and  in  such  slow  degrees  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly ;  and  their  places 
be,  pari  passu,  filled  up  by  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to 
force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  seem  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emancipation 
is  in  the  Federal  Government.  He  spoke  of  Virginia;  and,  as  to  the  power  of 
emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slave-holding  States  only.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restraining  the  extension  of  the 
institution — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insurrection  shall  never  occur 
on  any  American  soil  which  is  now  free  from  slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.  It 
was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the 
slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves,  with 
all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That  affair,  in 
its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the  many  attempts,  related  in  history, 
at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods  over  the 
oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  lib- 
erate them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little  less  than  his  own 
execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely  the  same.  The  eager- 
ness to  cast  blame  on  Old  England  in  the  one  case,  and  on  New  England  in  the 
other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness  of  the  two  things. 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could,  by  the  use  of  John  Brown, 
Helper's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  organization?  Human 
action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human  nature  cannot  be  changed. 
There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in  this  nation,  which  cast 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half  votes.  You  cannot  destroy  that  judgment  and 
feeling — that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the  political  organization  which 
rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army  which  has 
been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of  your  heaviest  fire;  but  if  you  could,  how 
much  would  you  gain  by  forcing  the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the 
peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box  into  some  other  channel.  What  would  that 
other  channel  probably  be?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened 
or  enlarged  by  the  operation  ? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of  your 
constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not  fully 
justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  deprive  you  of 
some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But  we  are  proposing 
no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations  you  have  a  specific  and  well  under- 
stood allusion  to  an  assumed  constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves  into 
the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  But  no  such 
right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is  literally 
silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  such  a  right 
exists  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is  that  you  will  destroy  the  government, 
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unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  force  the  Constitution  as  you  please, 
on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.     You  will  rule  or  ruin  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  the  disputed  and  constitutional  question  in  your  favor.  Not 
quite  so.  But  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dictum  and  decision, 
the  court  has  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort  of  way.  The  court  has 
substantially  said,  it  is  your  constitutional  right  to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal 
Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was 
made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided  court,  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  judges,  and  they  not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the 
reasons  for  making  it;  that  it  is  so  made  as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree 
with  one  another  about  its  meaning,  and  that  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mis- 
taken statement  of  fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  "the  right 
of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  not  "distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed"  in  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
impliedly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution;  but  they  pledge  their  veracity,  that  it 
is  "distinctly  and  expressly"  affirmed  there — "distinctly,"  that  is,  not  mingled 
with  anything  else — "expressly,"  that  is,  in  words  meaning  just  that,  without 
the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is  affirmed 
in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to  show  that 
neither  the  word  "slave"  nor  "slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
nor  the  word  "property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  language  alluding  to  the 
things  slaves  or  slavery;  and  that  wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  alluded 
to,  he  is  called  a  "person";  and  wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him 
is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "service  or  labor  which  may  be  due" — as  a  debt 
payable  in  service  or  labor.  Also  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  contemporaneous 
history,  that  this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking 
of  them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the  idea 
that  there  could  be  property  in  man. 

To   show  all  this  is  easy   and  certain: 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  notice, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken  statement, 
and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it  ? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live" — the  men  who  made  the  Constitution — decided 
this  same  constitutional  question  in  our  favor  long  ago ;  decided  it  without  division 
among  themselves  when  making  the  decision;  without  division  among  them- 
selves; without  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence 
is  left,  without  basing  it  upon  any  mistaken  statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves  justified  to  break 
up  this  government  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall  be  at  once 
submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  political  action  ?  But  vou  will 
not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  president !  In  that  supposed  event, 
you  say,  you  will  destroy  the  Union;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of 
having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us!     That  is  cool.     A  highwayman  holds 
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a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  "Stand  and  deliver,  or 
I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer!" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was  my  own; 
and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than  my  vote 
is  my  own;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of 
destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is_  exceedingly  desirable  that  all 
parts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in  harmony  one  with  another. 
Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provoked, 
let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even  though  the  Southern 
people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  consider  their  demands, 
and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging 
by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  controversy 
with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  them?  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints  against 
us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insurrections  are 
the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them,  if,  in  the  future,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  invasions  and  insurrections  ?  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  because 
we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections; 
and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the 
denunciation. 

The  question  recurs  what  will  satisfy  them?  Simply  this:  We  must 
not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must  somehow  convince  them  that  we  do  let 
them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We  have  been 
so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  beginning  of  our  organization,  but  with 
no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested 
our  purpose  to  let  them  alone;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them. 
Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  detected 
a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will  con- 
vince them?  This,  and  this  only:  Cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join  them 
in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly — done  in  acts  as  well 
as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly 
with  them.  Senator  Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced, 
suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether  made  in  politics, 
in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our  free-State  constitutions. 
The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery, 
before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way.  Most 
of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  "Let  us  alone;  do  nothing  to  us,  and  say 
what  you  please  about  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone,  I  have  never 
disturbed  them, — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.. 
They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not  as  yet  in  terms  demanded  the  over- 
throw of  our  free-State  constitutions.  Yet  these  constitutions  declare  the 
Wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other  sayings  against 
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it;  and,  when  all  these  other  sayings  have  been  silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these 
constitutions  will  be  demanded,  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just 
now.  Demanding  what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  volun- 
tarily stop  nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding,  as  they  do,  that 
slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to  demand 
a  full  national  recognition  of  it  as  a  legal  right  and  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  our  conviction 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  rignt,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitu- 
tions against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and  swept  away. 
If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality — its  universality;  if 
it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All 
they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they 
could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and 
our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  con- 
troversy. Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring 
its  full  recognition  as  being  right;  but  thinking  it  wrong  as  we  do,  can  we  yield 
to  them  ?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  ?  In 
view  of  our  moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  ?. 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it 
is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence 
in  the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread 
into  the  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these  free  States  ?  If 
our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and 
effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances 
wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored — contrivances  such 
as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong:  vain  as 
the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man;  such 
as  a  policy  of  "don't  care"  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care; 
such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists, 
reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to 
repentance;  such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what 
Washington  said  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government,  nor 
of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 


"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place,  then  stand  firm." 
"When  you  have  written  a  wrathful  letter — put  it  in  the  stove  f 
"Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  in  any  situation." 
"Never  get  between  the  woman's  skillet  and  the  man's  axhelve." 
"Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of  human  nature  that  ever  wrote." 
"It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong." 
"If  men  never  began  to  drink  they  would  never  become  drunkards." 
"Don't  shoot  too  high — aim  low  and  the  common  people  will  understand. *t 
"I  do  not  think  much   of   a   man   who   is   not   wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday." 
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Lincoln's  Speech  in  Accepting  Nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States  at 
His  Home    in   Springfield,    Illinois,    May    19,    1860,    at    Fifty-one   Years    of   Age 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 
I  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  all  the  people  represented  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor 
done  me,  which  you  now  formally  announce. 

Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which  is 
inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a  responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish 
had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  states- 
men whose  distinguished  names  were  before  the  convention — I  shall,  by  your 
leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolutions  of  the  convention,  denominated 
the  platform,  and  without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay  respond  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found 
satisfactory,  and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
you,  by  the  hand. 

Lincoln's    Last    Speech   to    His    Neighbors    When    Leaving  His  Home  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  on  February  11,  1861,  to  Go  to  the  White  House    at    Washington 

MY  FRIENDS:  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people, 
I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is 
buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without 
the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me, 
and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers 
you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Lincoln's    Speech    at    Independence    Hall    in   Philadelphia    at   a    Flag    Raising  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,   1861,  on  His  Way  to  the  National  Capital 

FELLOW -CITIZENS:  I  am  invited  and  called  before  you  to  partici- 
pate in  raising  above  Independence  Hall  the  flag  of  our  country,  with  an 
additional  star  upon  it!  I  propose  now  to  say  that  when  the  flag  was  originally 
raised  here,  it  had  but  thirteen  stars.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  each  additional  star  has  given  additional  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  this  country,  until  it  has  advanced  to  its  present  con- 
dition; and  its  welfare  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  is  in  your  hands. 
Cultivating  the  spirit  that  animated  our  fathers,  who  gave  renown  and  celeb- 
rity to  this  Hall,  cherishing  that  fraternal  feeling  which  has  so  long  character- 
ized us  as  a  nation,  excluding  passion,  ill  temper,  and  precipitate  action  on 
all  occasions,  I  think  we  may  promise  ourselves  that  not  only  the  new  star 
placed  upon  that  flag  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  there  to  our  permanent 
prosperity  for  years  to  come,  but  additional  ones  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
placed  there  until  we  shall  number,  as  it  was  anticipated  by  the  great  histo- 
rian, five  hundred  millions  of  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

With  these  few  remarks,  I  proceed  to  the  very  agreeable  duty  assigned 
to  me. 
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WHEN  Lincoln  went  to  New  York  City 
to  deliver  the  now  traditional 
Cooper  Union  address  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  1800,  CephasBratji- 
erd  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of 
New  York' and  In  1800  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Young  Republican  associat  on/ was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  e- 
celve^nd  entertain  Lincoln.  It  was  Lin- 
colnb  expectation  that  the  address  would 
be  delivered  in  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn, 
but  the  plans  were  altered. 

At  that  time  It  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Republicans  of  New  York  that  Wil  lam  H. 
Seward  would  be  nominated  for  president 
*v  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  spring  of  1860  and  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  nominated  for  vice  prosl- 

'  6Llncoln.   In   his  debates   with   Stephen,  i. 
Douglas  In  1858,  gained  the  first  reoo^iitton 
by    the    Republicans    of   the   east.      It   W*S 
therefore  partly  due  to  the  expectation  that 
Lincoln  would  be  named  for  vice  president 
with  Seward  as  candidate  for  Resident   and 
-  in  part  to  the  echoes  of  the  renown  Lincoln 
had  gained  in  the  west  in  the  series  of  joint 
'debates  with  Douglas,  that  Lincoln  s  visit  to 
New    York    by    invitation    to   speak    on    the 
moral   and    political  Issues  of  the  time  wm 
deemed  the  political  event  of  that  winter. 
It  was  expected   that   Ins  speech,  or  lecture, 
as  Lincoln  called  it.  would  in  some  measure 
open     the    national    Republican    campaign. 
Yet   there   was  a  half  expectation  that  the 
great   men    of    -few    York   would    be   disap- 
pointed and  that  It  might  be  discovered  that 
what  passed  for  great  public  speaking  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  would  not  meet  the  high  . 
standard  established  in  New  York  by  Will- 
lam  ML.  Evarta  and  W  tlliam  H-  Seward. 
'     Mr      Bralnerd     discovered     while     giving 
courteous   and   cordial  reception  to  Lincoln 
some    hint   of    that   inner   and   fundamental 
quality  of  Lincoln's  nature.    The  unconven- 
tional   manner  did   not   conceal  the  sublime 
dignity  that  lay  behind  it.     Mr.  Lincoln  met 
an  old  acquaintance  while  Mr.  Bralnerd  was 
escorting  him  through  Wall  street.    Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  in  high  good  spirits.     He  asked  his 
old   friend    how   he   had   done   since  he  had 
entered  Wall  street  to  make  a  fortune  and 
was  told  that  the  fortune  had  at  last  reached 
a  $100,000. 

"Isn't  that  enough?"  Mr.  Lincoln  asked.  ; 
"  I  should  call  myself  a  rich  man  if  1  had  that  | 
much  I've  got  my  house  at  Springfield  and 
about  $3.00U.  And  if  they  make  me  vice 
president  with  Seward,  as  some  say  they 
will.  1  expect  to  save  enough  to  make  me  feel 
comfortable  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Lincoln  said  that  in  sincerity  and  Mr. 
Bralnerd  wandered  how  it  could  be,  that  a 
man  who  was  successful  enough  to  be 
thought  worthy  to  be  made  vice  president 
with  Seward  could  'i  ok  upon  so  small  a 
sum  as  sufficient  fortune. 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Lincoln  met  with  ease 
one  of  the  supreme  tests  of  character— name- 
ly, that  which  children  make.  He  was  in- 
vited to  visit  the  Five  Points  mission.  That 
had  been  established  in  the  sludges  and 
misery  of  the  wickedest  distinct  in  New 
York.  Foulness  and  cruelty  abode  there  and 
the  only  bright  and  hope  giving  spot  In  that 
corroded  corner  was  the  mission^ 
In  the  Slums. 

'  Here  little  ones  were  gathered  out  of  mis- 
"  ,ery  and  were  comforted  and  protected.  Lln- 
coln  stood  before  them,  his  face  aglow  with 
sympathy,  and  kindly -sympathy,- "ml  t-h«T~* 
knew  him  for  a  friend.  When  he  spoke 
they  heard  a  familiar  voice,  like  that  of  a 
friend  'who  had  been  kind  and  had  won  theirs 
confidence.'  It  was '  confidence  tkese  chil- 
dren bestowed  upon  this  man  whose  face 
lighted  up  with  something  like  heavenly 
Illumination,  as  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Bralnerd. 
The  children  gathered  around  Lincoln 
and  some  offered  little  caresses,  and  he  was 
greatly  touched  thereby.  When  the  visit 
ended  Lincoln  said  to  his  companion:  "  I 
have  now  a  better  understanding  than  ever 
before  of  what  the  Savior  meant  when,  he 
«e4d,  '  Of  such  Is-  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 


From/  that  instant  winning  of  the  friend- 
ship these  little  ones  bestowed  upon  him 
J  lncoln  went  to  his  hotel  to  prepare  for  the 
severely  critical  test  that  was  to  be  made 
of  him  that  evening  by  the  foremost  intel- 
lects of  New  York,  yet  he  showed  no  con- 
cern Mr  Bralnerd  wondered  whether  or 
not  'Lincoln  realized  that  the  standard  by 
which  New  York  would  measure  him  that 
evening  was  very  high  and  that  he  must 
stand  or  fall  by  the  measurement.  Lincoln 
had  spoken  of  the  address  to  no  one  except 
Horace  Greeley  and  to  him  simply  to  ar- 
range for  the  publication  of  the  speech  from 
the  manuscript  in  ihe^rihun*  next  morn- 
ing and  further  to  inquire  at  what  hour  he 
could  call  at  the  Tribune  offica  to  look  at 
the    proof  slips. 

Some  who  were  with  Lincoln  at  the  hotel 
and  who  were  to  share  In  the  escort .of  h  m 
to  Cooper  Union  were  astonished  that  ha 
should  he  without  anxiety  and  free  from 
nervous  apprehension.  Had  Ire  been  about 
to  take  a  pleasure  excursion  he  could  not 
have  been  less  concerned. 

A  few  moments  before  Lincoln  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  Cooper  Union  audience,  which 
was  representative  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power  in  New  York,  Mr.  Bralnerd  observed 
a  slight  and  subtle  change  in  Lincoln's  man- 
ner There  came  a  prophetlike  serenity. 
The  superficial  attitude  was  gone.  It  had 
been  thrown  off  like  a  cloak,  and  there  was 
not  one  in  that  great  audience  who  did  not 
on  the  instant  find  himself  in  the  presence  of 
H.  master  mind  and   a  great  so-ul. 

Watched  by  lnvvyer«. 
The  penetrating  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  (ho 
American  bar,  some  of  whom  were  to  be 
spokesmen  for  Seward  at  the  national  con- 
vention, were  fixed  steadily  upon  Lincoln 
The  great  lawyers  seemed  so  fascinated  by 
the  prairie  lawyer  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  take  their  eyes  off  him. 

The  perfect  rhetorical  form  of  the  addTess, 
the  crystalline  clearness  of  the  verbal  ex- 
pression the  lack  of  sentimental  appeal 
or  of  cheap  rhetorical  flourish,  the  steady 
appeal  of  reason  to  the  intellect  and  thf> 
supreme  art  of  speaking,  which  is  the  art 
of  persuading  and  convincing,  and  a  solem- 
nity of  manner  and  utterance  which  with 
overwhelming  foi-ce  conveyed  the  sens*  of 
the  tremendous  issues  involved— namely . 
that  the  nation  could  not  endure  half  slave, 
nalf  £ree— all  this  demonstrated  to  the  men 
of  New  York  who  then  heard  Lincoln  that 
the  standard  that  they  had  fixed  was  too 
slender  and  slight  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  Lincoln,  and  that  he  had  estab- 
lished another  standard  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  man  In  New  York  to  measure  up  to. 
Throughout  the  address  there  were  glimpses 
of  the  Immense  solitude  in  which  this  man. 

VThe  manuscript  of  the  Cooper  Union 
address  was  tossed  into  the  Tribunes  com- 
posing room  waste  paper  bin  after  the  proof 
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slips    hafl   been  read   and   revised.     A  hatf 
hour   before  midnight  Lincoln  called  at  '- 
Tribune   office    and   was  shown  to  the  1 
room     where    the     proofreaders     scrutL 
the  galley  proofs.     The  proofreader  who \v 
comparing  the  proofs  with  Lincoln's  rnanu 
script  was  the  late  Amos  J.  CummingB,  Who 
afterward  represented  a  New  York  City  dis- 
trict in  congress  for  several  terms.    Lincoln 
drew  a  chair  beside  Cummlngs,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  and  under  the  glare  of  the  gaslight 
read  eaoh  proof  with  scrupulous  care.   Never 
before    had   he   opportunity    to   witness   the 
throbbing    life  of  a  great  newspaper  at  the 
hour   when    the    tension    is    most   tense— the 
hour  before  the  presses  begin  to  whirl  with 
tierce-  energy. 

In   a  Novspnper   OlHee. 

But  the  animation,  the  hurried  steps,  the 
clanging  of  the  form,  the  vizored  composi- 
tors clicking  the  type  In  their  composing 
sticks,  and  the  vast,  orderly  confusion  of 
midnight  in  (he  composing  room  of  a  great 
newspaper  did  not  distract  or  In  any  way 
Interest  Lincoln.  His  manner  was  that  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  these  midnight  sights 
and  sounds. 

„  When  Ihe  proofs  were  read  and  corrected, 
revised  proofs  were  prepared  for  him,  and 
these  he  read  with  care.  After  that  he  said 
a  pleasant  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Cummlngs, 
and  then  went  away  unescorted  through 
Printing  House  square  and  across  City  Hall 
park  to  the  Astor  huuse. 

In  another  place  some  of  the  great  Intel- 
lects that  heard  Lincoln  speak  that  night 
were  confiding  to  one  another  the  sense  of 
marvelous  Intellectual  power  with  which  the 
address  Impressed  them.  Mr.  Evarts  In- 
vited a  few  friends  to  go  with  him  to  his 
house  at  Fourteenth  street  and  Second  ave- 
nue, a  short  distance  from  Cooper  Union. 
They  were  among  the  elect  of  New  York's 
intellect,  and  they  talked  with  one  another 
until  long  past  midnight  of  the  serene  Intel- 
lectual grandeur  of  which  the  address  gave 
competent  evidence. 

There  was  always  eager  curiosity  to  learn 
how  and  when  Lincoln  prepared  this  address, 
but  that  curiosity  was  never  gratified.  The 
solitude  of  Lincoln  when  in  the  presence  of 
great  opportunity  and  responsibility  was  the 
isolation  in  which  he  lived  when  preparing 
the  Cooper  Union  address.  So  far  as  is  known 
he  consulted  no  one  when  preparing  It,  nor 
did  he  read  It  in  whole  cir  in  part  to  any  one, 
before  lie  spoke  upon  the  Cooper  Union  plat- 
form. 

David  Davis.  Lincoln's  early  and  life  long 
friend,  whom  Lincoln  nominated  for  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  oourt,  said  to 
the  present  writer  that  aside  from  the  state- 
ment Lincoln  made  to  his  Illinois  friends  that 
he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  to  the 
Republicans  of  New  York  City,  he  made  no 
other  allusion  to  the  address. 

He  did  t;ay  to  Judge  Davis,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining tne  invitation,  that  some  one  in 
New  York  had  learned  that  it  was  his  ir>- 
tention  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son,  who  was  a 
student  at  Harvard,  some  time  In  February. 
To  this  Lincoln  said  he  owed  (he  invitation 
to  stop  over  in  New  York,  so  that  the  Re- 
publicans of  that  city  might  hear  what  he 
had  to  tay  upon  the  Issues  that  people  were 
then  facing. 

Second    Eastern    Visit. 

The  suspicion  was  aroused  that.  Impelled 
by  his  supreme  instinct  for  great  politics. 
Lincoln  determined  to  find  a  way  by  which 
he  might,  without  seeming  to  volunteer, 
tpe-ak  t>>  II. j  Itujjut.Iioaita-t^-Uiu-^Aat.1  'Vix* 
ceptlng  in  the  campaign  of  1648,  when  Lin- 
coln was  an  obscure  member  of  congress,  he 
had  never  visited  the  eastern  states.  In 
that  campaign  he  spoke  at  Worcester.  Mass. 
David  Davis  was  always  convinced  that  the 
contemplated  speech  was  the  inspiration  for 
his  visit  to  Harvard. 

Lincoln  had  no  other  material  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Cooper  Union  address 
than  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates In  the  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  several  of 
the  speeches  of  Webster,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  decisions  written  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall of  the  Supreme  court.  These  he  must 
have  absorbed  by  prolonged  and  Intense 
study,  although  no  one  knew  that  he  was 
thus  occupied.  He  was  in  perfect  mental 
solitude  His  companions  were  these  few 
books  and  his  thougnts.  In  that  isolation  he 
prepared  the  address  by  w  hlch  he  conquered 
the  intellect  of  New  York. 


In  this  solitude  all  01  nis  aaaresse3  were 
prepared  and  he  made  confidants  of  no  one 
excepting  in  two  instances.  The  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  was  read  to  his  cabinet, 
not  for  approval  or  disapproval,  but  only 
for  suggestions  for  verbal  changes.  One 
change  counseled  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Judge  Chase,  was  accepted  by  Lln- 

C°Four  years  earlier  he  confided  to  some  of 
his  friends  a  portion  of  his  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  in  the  Illinois  campaign  for  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las in  the  federal  senate.  Lincoln  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Republicans,  Douglas  of  the 

The  V rtends  counseled  Lincoln  against  de- 
ll-ering  the  portion  of  the  speech  which  he 
repeated  to  them,  saying,  "It  will  defeat 
vou  and  reelect  Douglas  to  the  senate. 

And  Lincoln  replied:  "  Yes.  But  If  Doug- 
lae  takes  that  shoot,  he  can  never  be  elect- 
ed president."  And  it  was  as  Lincoln  pro- 
dieted  Douglas  was  reelected  senator,  but 
h'  look  the  "  shoot  "  in  replying  to  Lincoln, 
and  thereby  split  the  national  Democracy 
No  cue  knew  that  Lincoln  had  prepared  the 
nov  traditional  Chicago  speech,  beginning, 
"A  house  divided  agtflnst  itselS  canno* 
gland." 

Risked   His    Ambition. 
In  his  solitude  Lincoln  w  i  ote  that  sentence 
and  r.o  man  heard  It  until  it  was  delivered. 
Yet  if  he  were  then  nursing  ambition  to  be 
president  he  risked  it  upon  that  speech. 

Judge  Davis  spoke  of  the  two  inaugural 
addresses,  that  with  which  Lincoln  began 
his  first  and  the  brief  and  beautiful  words 
spoken  at  his  second  Inauguration.  Lin- 
coln must  have  written  the  first  inaugural 
address  at  odd  moments  in  the  early  winter 
of  1861.  Yet  iew  leisure  moments  were  per- 
mitted him.  Many  politicians  visited  him  at 
Springfield  and  came  away,  as  the  late  Judge 
Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  did,  in  much  per- 
plexity and  anxiety.  Judge  Kelley  took  life 
andi  his  long  service  in  congress  very  seriously 
and  when  the  president  elect  turned  the  visit 
of  Judge  Kelley  into  something  like  boys' 
play,  for  he  asked  the  Judge  to  measure 
height  with  him,  standing  back  to  back,  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  wondered  what 
manner  of  man  this  prairie  lawyer  was  and 
whether  he  was  to  take  the  horse  play  of  the 
prairies  into  the  White  house. 

Tears  afterward  Judge  Kelley  salt1.  '     ' 
writer:       "  I     now     understand    wha 
seemed  to  me  an  amazingly  undlgnlfi 
forme-nce  for  a.  man  who  was  to  be  pre 
in  a  few  months.     Lincoln  in  this  way  t 


iade  on  Others. 
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He  did  not  want  to  talk  politics 
>ne,  for  he  was  in  perfect  conv- 
'i  himself." 

•oice  of  his  cabinet  Lincoln  was 
embarrassment    by   deciding  to 
..  one  of  those  who  had  received  a 
.able    vote   for   nomination     for    the 
.ency  at  the  Chicago  convention.     Se- 
'  a  he  was  to  name  secretary     of     state, 
•    aase     secretary     of     the    treasury.    Judge 
Bates  attorney  general,  and  Simon  Cameron 
secretary  of  war,  In  recognition  of  the  vital 
support  Pennsylvania  gave  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy at  the  critical  moment  of  the  conven- 
tion.    Thus  the  cabinet  almost  formed  itself, 
although  first  formed  mentally  by  Lincoln. 
But    Lincoln    was    much    occupied  for  some 
weeks  in  inducing  Seward  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  state  department. 


Without    a    Secretary. 

With  the  exception  of  formal  and  perfunc- 
tory communications,  which  may  have  been 
prepared  by  a  secretary,  all  of  Lincoln's  cor- 
respondence at  that  time  was  written  by  him- 
self and  must  have  required  several  hours 
each  day.  These  letters  of  the  winter  of  lSttl 
are  good  evidence  of  the  perfect  mental  soli- 
tude in  which  Lincoln  dwelt  In  those  mo- 
mentous imonths.  Not  one  of  them  discloses 
what  was  In  his  mind.  He  wrote  to  be  In- 
formed of  men  and  of  situations,  but  he  gave 
no  hint  of  his  reason  for  wishing  the  Informa- 
tion.     There   is   stupendous   solitude  behind 

them.  _  „_, 

Yet  at  some  time  between  January  ana 
mid-February,  1801,  Lincoln  prepared  the 
inaugural  address.  No  one  knows  when. 
None  can  tell,  although  possibly  the  late  John 
Hay  could  have  done  so,  what  hours  he  set 
apart  for  the  writing  of  it.  The  exquisite 
beauty  and  perfect  dignity  of  the  language 
used  the  kindliness  tempered  with  sadness 
that  ran  through  the  address,  the  funda- 
mental thought,  solemn  and  defiant,  giving 


warning  that  the  duty-namely:  to  preserve 
the  union,   was  his  highest  '^Xt'son- 
his  oath  of  offlce-these  came  from  that  soU 
tude    in    which   the   address   was   prepared. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  Jud ge ,  Davis 

So  too  the  second  inaugural  W  ith  its 
matchless  prose,  its  pathos  and  glowing  hope 
o^a  speedily  restored  union,  was  conceived  in 
solitude  penned  with  no  eye  to  see  or  ear  to 
hear  U  was  presumed  that  the  brief  Getty  s- 
burgoratlon  would  become  the  cl^cAni"!- 
can  utterance,  and  that  Lincoln  in  it. had 
mastered  the  supreme  art  wherein  prose  Is 
SeV  than  an/poetry.  Yet  one  passage  „ 
the  second  inaugural  Is  esteemed  worthy" 
stand  engraved  beside  the  few  words  spoken 
on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 

Various  versions  of  the  preparations  of  the 
Gettysburg   address   have   been   given.     Al- 
though these  versions  differ  In  narrating  the 
time  and  manner  of  writing  the  address,  jet 
al   are  in  agreement  upon  the  important  and 
characteristic  points.  Whether  Lincoln  wrote 
tie  address  in  a  railway  train  while  on  the 
way  to  Gettysburg,  or  penned  It  In  the  White 
house  on  the  morning  or  that  dedicatory  day 
or  spent  some  part  of  the  evening  before  la 
ureparing  it    Is  of  little  interest    Wherever 
he    composed   it,    whenever  he  put   it    upon 
naoer     It    was    conceived   and   perfected   in 
soUtude     He  read  no  famed  funeral  oration 
Suit  he  might  get  inspiration      He  consulted 
no  books.     The  English  of  the  bible  and  of 
Shakspeaxe  had,  been  absorbed  by  him  so  that 
he  spote  and  thought  in  it.  and  this  was  his 
vehicle   of   expression.     He  told  no  one  any 
secret   of   the  composition.     Many  inquiries 
were  made     He  was  content  to  let  the  address 
give  the  only  answer.     And.  as  was  said  of 
Shakspeare,  so  it  might  be  said  of  Lincoln. 
Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  are  free. 
We  ask  and  ask-Thou  smllert  and  art  »tllL 


Self-schooled.  '  aelf-ecanned,   aelf-bonored,  seif-w- 
cure." 


A    NEW    LINCOLN    STORY. 


TOLD  BV  CONGRESSMAN  M'CORMICK  OF  MB.  LIN- 
COLN'S   COOPER    UNION    SPEECH. 

Washington,  Dec.  10  (Special).— "When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  Invited  by  a  number  of  New-York  Repub- 
licans to  come  to  address  them  In  February,  lStiO, 
it  was  not  with  any  Idea  that  he  would  be  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency,"  said  Congressman  Rich- 
ard C.  McCormick,  of  the  1st  New-York  District,  at 
the  8horeham.  "We  asked  him  because  of  the 
prominence  he  had  attained  in  his  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  but  were  entirely  loyal  to  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  our  choice  for  the  Presidency. 
I  was  quite  a  youngster  at  that  time,  but  ardent 
In  politics,  and  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  to  receive  the  distinguished  visitor.  I 
took  him  (o  the  Astor  House,  and  ]  well  remember 
t lie  impression  his  gaunt  tlgure  and  Informal  man- 
ner had  upon  me.  He  carried  nothing  but  an  ordi- 
nary K'allse.  and  Informed  me,  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  hotel,  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  his 
valise,  to  get  therefrom  a  suit  of  newly  made 
broadcloth  that  he  had  brought  from  Springfield, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of  that  suit  when  it 
was  taken  out  and  hung  upon  a  chair.  It  must 
have  had  5,000  wrinkles  in  it,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  they  would  all  disappear  after  a  while, 
and  seemed  to  lose  all  further  Interest  in  his  rai- 
ment. 

"Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  choice  of  a  place 
for  his  address,  and  whom  he  wished  to  preside 
at  the  meeting.  He  said  that  Cooper  Union  would 
be  a  good  place,  and  suggested  that  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Editor  of  'The  Evening  Post,'  should  pre- 
side. He  appeared  extremely  desirous  to  have  Mr. 
vBryant,  and  asked  me  If  I  thought  the  latter's  con- 
sent could  be  gained.  I  was  employed  on  'The 
'Post'  at  the  time,  but  felt  by  no  means  sure  that 
Mr.  Bryant  would  consent  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  never  met  the  poet- 
editor,  but  had  a  warm  letter  of  introduction  to 
him  from  his  brother,  John  H.  Bryant,  of  Spring- 
field. Well,  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  the 
two  men,  and  Mr.  Bryant  agreed  to  preside.  I  never 
saw  euch  a  contrast,  but  they  appeared  mutually 
pleased,   and   parted   like  friends  of  long  standing. 

"His  speech  at  Cooper  Union  the  next  night  is 
historic.  I  had  the  original  manuscript,  but  left  it 
in  the  office  of  The  New-York  Tribune,  and  don't 
know  what  ever  became  of  it;  it  would  be  priceless 
now.  But  that  speech  was  a  great  factor  in  bring- 
ing Eastern  support  to  Lincoln  in  the  nominating 
convention,  and  added  to  his  growing  Nationul 
fame.  His  own  opinion  of  its  effect  at  the  time 
was  that  it  might  result  in  his  being  named  for  the 
Vice-Presidency."  . . 


'     I 

'  John  Howard  Bryant  a  brother  of  the  late  W1}1- 

1 lam  Cullen  Bryant,  who  celebrated  his  ninety- 
third  birthday  In  Princeton.  111.,  last  week,  went 
to  Illinois  from  Massachusetts  in  1S3L  "He  was 
there,"  says  a  correspondent  of  "The  Philadelphia 
Press,"  "at  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  one  day  he  saw  a  company  of  volunteers  on 
the  way  to  the  front  and  was  introduced  to  the 
captain,    a    tall,     rawboned,    typical     son     of     tne 

.  bralrles  and  product  of  the  log  cabin.  Mr.  Bryant 
Chatted  with  tms  captain  for  a  while,  and  at  once 
perceived  that,  although  he  was  unconventional 
according  to  Eastern  standards  in  his  garb  and 
manner,  yet  he  had  a  clear  mind,  and  was  a  most 
entertaining  and  Impressive  talker  He  aaWed  the 
captain  his  name,  whereupon  the  officer  Introduced 
himself  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  captain  of  the  volun- 
teers in  the  Black  Hawk  War." 


Uoooln  and  the  Reporters. 

When  Josoph  Medill  was  in  tho 
city,  ho  was  entertained  at  u dinner, 
at  which  be  told  inauy  interesting 
stories  about  Lincoln.  Mr.  Medill 
was,  with  Mr.  Hitt,  ono  of  tho  corps 
of  reporters  who  followed  Lincoln 
in  the  great  debates  with  Douglas. 

"You  will  all  remember,"  said 
Mr.  Medill,  "that  after  Lincoln  had 
been  nominated  he  was  asked  to 
apeak  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New 
York.  The  eastern  people  knew 
nothing  about  him,  and  they  desired 
to  suo  and  hear  him.  Lincoln  pre- 
pared u  speech  and  gave  copies  to 
quite  a  number  of  us.  requesting 
that  we  study  it  carefully  and  moke 
euch  corrections  and  suggestions  as 
we  eaw  fit.  Well,  I  took  my  copy 
and  went  over  it  very  carefully,  and 
finally  made  about  40  changes.  Tho 
others  to  whom  the  address  had 
been  submitted  were  equally  care- 
ful, and  they  made  eeverul  amend- 
ment*. When  the  speech  was  final. 
ly  delivered,  it  was  exactly  word  for 
word  with  the  original  copy  which 
Lincoln  gave  us.  Not  a  change  sug- 
gested had  been  adopted.  I  never 
knew  whether  Lincoln  intended  to 
play  a  joke  on  us,  or  whether  he 
really  believed  that  the  alterations 
were  not  effective.  I  never  men- 
tioned tho  matter  to  him,  and  he 
eaid  nothing  more  to  ma  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  not  exactly  proud 
of  the  part  I  played  in  the  matter." 
—Washington  Post 
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president.     j,*J 

v  Ilia   yo^;llcii'«     Ropubll  :au  tjalofl  •  JB  coinposcd 

mainly  of  niepiberj  of  llio  Christie  Association,  <»pd  wa» 
•  organized   in   1H56,  and   curing   die, preBCCt  winter  <V*i 

fprirg  the  association   ha£  given   a  series  of  pineal 

spcuhis  nt Cooper  Institute,  for  waich  they  have  charged 

an  admirslon  fee  of  twenty  live  ccnls. 

It  seems  that  the  Itntnl  Republican  Campaign  Club 
arid  the' Onion  are  jealous  of  each  oibcr,  each  seeking  all 
ILc  6!ory  on  <  honors,  bl.i  sc  tbo  former  pltchcJ  into  tho 
fatter  hi  tho  .manner  which  will  appear, 

In  tbe  losi  meeting  of  tho  Club,  notice  having  been 
given  that  John  Sherman  would  speak  Iu  Cooper  ImGtliute 
the  next  night, 

Mr.  P  G,  Voi'Nctsald  that  for  onu  he  thought  it  ala- 
<rr*c*lul  to  tbe  republican  party  that  a  price  should  be 
charged  ler  going  to  bear  a  republican  speech,  lie  wag 
opposed  lo  ihr  sy utriii,  and  condemned  u  us  injurious  to 
the  parly  at  large.  Be  thoogat  political  meetings  should 
be  free  and  fir  one  be  »ww  be  vory  wiihni:  to  helu 
make  them  to. 

A  Voicu— 1  will  five  Ave  dollars  'owardu  it. 

Mr   Ye.t  «<;—  I  will  give  twenty  dvo. 

Air.  m-km-i.k—  1  will  give  tllty. 

Vine*— I  will  give  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Young  counnued,  saying  that  democratic  speoodes 
were  free  to  the  pub.u',.  aud  ho  bai  heard  a  very  general 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  plan  of  charging  a 
price,  i\s  though  a  repeolican  meeting  wan  a  menagerie. 

Idr.  C.  S.  '"SCKR  »aiu  he  had  tuo  honor  of  striking  the 
tirat  blow  In  this  matter.  Iu  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  oi  Ihe  Vonig  Men's  Central  Coinmutce,  he  tta-t 
clltrerf  a  resolution  Condemning  the  system,  aud  iortU*t 
resolution  he  tail  received  two  letters  ce-ntamiug 
the  most  bung  aud  cutting  insults  But  Lie  should  not  be 
intiminateo  lit  siirlnk  livtn  his  duty  in  consequence  of 
iucu  proceedings  It  w«e  a  disgrace  to  the  repuuheun 
paity  ihat  laboring  men,  who  worked  lor  ten  sblilmga  a 
day,  should  have  to  tob  their  wives  and  children,  oi  a 
breukla-t  ior  hearing  a  republican  speech  the  ni^ht  pre- 
vious lie  dt  fled  any  body  to  ibid  a  precedent  lor  it  in 
mi)  party,  fiom  ene  end  of  the  land  <lo  the  other.  Kor 
one,  he  waa^llllcd  Willi  asioaiohuitnt  when  hd  lear»ad  , 
thai  a  uuiii[igui.she>l  republican — yes,  gentlemen, said  Mr, 
Silencer,  a  man  wbo-o  tame  has  been  presented  by  oae  I 
ol  ihe  Si&tes  oi  this  Union  as  a  candidate  ior  too  Presiden- 
cy— charged  ano  leceived  two  bundled  uollarg  for  a 
speech  at  Cooper  Jnt-titu'e. 

Voipt— G»'e  ut  the  Lame. 

anoibeb  Votes— no  nieaiiS  Abe  Lincoln. 

J'k.  SpssckR—  I  cay,  gentlemen,  and  care  not  how  high 
a  jiun  may  he,  it  1*  a  disgrace  lo  the  republican  party 
tl-at  e  public  tp«airr  should  be  set  up  to  luck  at  for 
mi  uey — that  reounlicau  orators,  like  the  performances  of 
Dan  aid  Jen  y  Bryant,  or  tne  oircie  riding  and  ground 
auc  lofty  tumbling  In  tho  amphitheatre  at  Nib'o'a,  can  oa^y 
be  seen  for  i*et.ty-uve  penis,  (Aiijjluuso. )  I  say  the 
lime  bus  cjme  lo  put  od  liod  en  tLid  practlco,  ami  re- 
deem the  party  Iron)  such  cisg-aceiui  proceedings. 

M..  J  A.  BRttfGS eaid  it  wiwB  true  t^i.1  Mr  fpeuce-  had 
stiiick  Ihe  li.st  blow,  and  in  hu  opinion  fie  gentlcraao 
bad  been  very  unfortunate,  it  tot  iq  the  blow,  at  least  in 
the  pel  ton  at  whom  ho  had  aimed  ;t.  1,1-v  him  hit  the 
i  ight  touti  and  he  m'gOt  Blril;e  uf  many  blows  as  hu  had 
findidto.  >be  genllemnii  had  struci  unjustly  when  he 
hae' bit  Mr.  LiL«iiiu.  and  the  giuilemari  must  know  as 
well  as  himself  tbat\Mr  Lincoln  wus  iu  no  manner  ra- 
Sj.cusible  for  wbat  occurred,  and  t3«.t  he  did  not  co.na 
here  at  all  imcw  the  auspices  o;'  the  Young  Men's  ite- 
puhhean  Union;  bet  bo  w»s  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  in 
the  Plymouth  course,  In  Beecber'o  church,  at  Brooklyn, 
ami  lo'stlect  bis  .iwu  tuhi-ct  It  *us  known  afterwards, 
however,  mat  he  would  Fpeak  on  a  political  subject,  and 
tlit  nianagers  of  Ihe  affair  concluded  instead  ol  haviug  it  iu 
Mr.  Beccher's  church  to  have  it  iQ'Cooper  Ia6tiiute,  wboro 
noro  im  ople  could  hear  it.  to  far  as  charging  for  ropubli. 
can  addresses  wae  conoe.ned,  be  eel  not  approve  of  it;  oat 
be  would  nol  pit  full  and  beur  Mr.  Lincoln  arraigued,  be- 
cause be  was  Innocent  ol  any  Improper  conduct 

Mr.  Spencer  replied  ihat  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  torry  that  he  ever  received  the  t«.o  hundred  dollars, 
auu  that  be  wouiu  bo  much  better  pleased  had  bis  ex- 
penses only  hem  paid.  It  was  just  this  that  ho  objacted 
to— that  iB,  putting  such  men  in  a  false  position.  If  Mr. 
"  Lincoln  was  invited  hero  to  lecture  in  the  Plymouth 
course,  and  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute  was  a  subse- 
quent arrangement,  it  was  true,  nevertheless,  and  this 
was  the  mam  point,  that  an  admittance  fee  was  charged 
lor  a  republican  speech;  aud  tho  public  would  not  dis- 
criminate. Tbe  fact  was  disgraceful  to  the  party,  and  as 
such  should  be  rebuked. 

Mr.  Youkg  said  he  thought  some  action  was  called  for, 
and  he  moved  a  resolution  to  tho  ellVct  that  the  principles 
of  the  republican  party  being  in  favor  of  freedom  in  the 
wideet  sense  of  the  term,  republican  meoilr-*-:  should  be 


held  with  opon  doors.  Iu  oilering  tbe  resolution  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  had  repeatedly  expostulated 
with  mi  mheis  of  the  Uniou  who  were  active  in  gelling 
up  tho  meeting;  had  lohl  Ihemthe  practice  of  sharging 
an  admittance  fee  waa  repugnant  to  tbe  party,  and  that 
there  were  plenty  of  men  who  would  williDgly  coutributa 
enough  10  pay  expiBSt B.  It  was  only  a  lew  days  binoo, 
ho  sail ,  Ibat  bo  told  the  principal  managor,  Mr.  Edgar,  ha 
believed  — 

A  Yhiik — Bo  managed  tbo  John  street  prayer  mooting 
last  winter      (laughter.) 
Anotbkr  Void— And  edited  the  Way  rf  Life. 
Mr.  Young    resumed,     lie   told    Mr.  lidgar   that   If  he 
'   would  come  to  bis  <  fllue  ho  would  pledge  bim  i'J6u  If  ne- 
cessary to    defray  the   expense   ol    the   mooting,  aud    ha 
(Young)    knew    he  cool  J   raise   that  amount   iu  a   few 
minutes   any   lime,  by  guin;.  to  certain   men  and   lay  og 
before  them  such  a  caeo      But  do  attention  waa  paid   lo 
.his  offer,  and  ho  thought  it  time  to  Uke  some  ocuon,  ufiat 
tfe  public  might  knoit  that  ilia  cltrti  did  not  approve  ui' 
suen  n  policy. 

Mr.  M'h\(  eb  said  the  resolution  was  good  as  far  as  it 
v.  ent,  but  it  did  cot  go  far  enough.  (Cries  of  good;  tbal'g 
to  )  Ho  would  oiler  a  substitute.  He  then  presented 
another  resolution  condemning  the  course  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Uniou  b)  name  for  charging  adnut- 
latce  to  n  publican  meotingH. 

.dr.  Hiu-.HM.vr>  thought  tl.i  original  resolution  geod  enough, 
nut  moved  to  add  "Iree  of  charge  " 

Mr.  PrmNHOEFElt  was  opposed  to  charging  admittance, 
and  wua  opf  osi  d  lo  the  resolution,  einco  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  attack  upon  an  clllclent  and  honorable  orga- 
uiz&licu,  laboring  in  tlie  same  cause.  He  thought  ouc  re- 
publican club  eugtit  not  lo  go  to  war  with  auother,  there 
waa  lighting  enough  to  do  even  when  they  all  stood  Bhoul- 

dor  to  .  hi  older.  _ __ 

Mr  Skiumork  offered  an  amendment  declaring  that  the 
club  weuld  support  no  man  tor  the  Presidency  who  re- 
ceived money  lor  making  a  republican  speech  (Ljugh- 
ler  ) 

Mr.  Buckley  proceeded  to  defend  the  Young  Mon's  Ke- 
pul  beau  I'nlon.  Be  knew  It  contained  many  nohle  young 
men,  and  it  had  dene  more  lb  in  any  other  club  during 
the  campaign  of  18(6.  Col.  Kremonl  himself  baa  acknow- 
ledged thisf-ct  lie  thought  it  was  not  the  business  of 
one  club  what  another  did. 

Mr.  Sl'KNCER  repudiated  the  idea  that  it  was  not  the 
Luiiue1^  of  this  club  Anything  concerning  tne  good 
hanie  and  interests  of  the  republican  party,  was  the  busi- 
ness ol  this  club  and  of  every  oihor  one  For  his  part  he 
disapproved  entirely  of  Ihe  .TOurae  of  the  Union  in  this 
matter,  and  he  wi.<  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  say  bo:  and 
he  presumed  the  members  of  tke  L'diou  had  f  ulhcieut  re- 
spect lor  freedom  of  opinion  not  to  construe  this  into  any 
hcslile  feeling.  Iftbeydid  be  waa  not  responsible  lie 
believed  il  a  duty  he  owed  his  party,  whoso  good  name 
among  men  was  involved  in  the  question,  and  tbe  time 
bad  come  lo  utter  an  emphatic  disapprotal  of  the  course 
oi  the  tnion. 

Mr.  Maiombkh  would  like  to  know  who  these  young 
mm  of  the  Union  were  trial  they  were  not  to  be 
criticised.  He  for  one  thought  the  club  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  express  Ita  opinion  of  anything  or 
anybody,  legardlees  of  this  man  or  that  man,  and 
this  was  a  question  on  which  It  was  a  matter  of 
duty  to  speak  out  He  understood  that  a  committee  of 
this  club,  on  obtaining  permanent  rooms,  bad  concluded 
not  to  engage  Stuy  vesaU  Institute,  because  loo  Union  had 
it  a  part  the  time,  and  might  be  jealous  if  the  Club 
went  lo  the  same  building.  I  For  his  part,  he  did  not 
belli  ve  in  being  governed  by  the  wishes  of  6uch  political 
shysters,  who  were  laborujg  for  their  c.vii  aggrandiaj- 
mem,  instead  of  the  geod  or  the  cause.  There  hadn't 
been  a  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute  that  did  not  more  than 
pay  expenses.  He  was  opposnd  to  such  disgraceful  busi- 
ness, and  wanted  the  Club  to  express  its  opinion  boldly. 
He  was  opposed  lo  any  halfway  work. 

Mr.  Bt'Cki.iiv  delendod  the  members  of  the  Union,  many 
of  whom  were  his  personal  fneuds.  He  iuougni  it  inex- 
pedient to  make  war  on  another  organization,  auet  was 
pained  to  hear  such  a  term  as  shysters  applied  to  gentle- 
men whom  be  know  to  be  earne-st  and  effectual  «  <i  xe.-i; 
for  the  cause.  He  was  opposed  to  ihe  resolution  aud  the 
amendments,  and  moved  that  tuey  ho  on  the  table. 
Tins  wa>  nut  to  vote  and  lost. 

Jvstick  Wblsu  SHid  it  waa  evident  an  attack  on  tho 
Young  ken's  Republican  Union  was  me. dated,  dictated, 
he  believed,  by  personal  motives.  He  pioceeued  to  de- 
fend the  Union. 

Mr.  Spencer  disclaimed  personal  feelings  in  the  matter, 
and  said  be  did  not  believe  there  *a3  a  precedent  lor  a 
lontieal  speaker  charging  mvre  .nun  ois  expenses. 

Alier  a  hot  durcussion  the  amendments  were  ail  v'Oled 
down  until  Mr.  Spencer's  was  taken  up,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  thus  the  action  of  tho  Union  was  condemned  in 
circct  terms  by  the  Club. 


iwi-M y-Kivm  Ckvi'  Patkioth. — During  the 
|.;iMt  win-t-r  thij  city  Iuh  i>lvii  vwied  by  a  num- 
■i  (I  •'oisUnt'iiieheil"  republican  orators,  who 
■■il:  invited  Li t her  b>  tlie  t'epreteutitioiifi  ui.J 
iticiuuetiiefltB  of  a  debating  club  iu  thib  city, 
ccmpOBed  of  young  ui«u,  «ooie  of  whom  are 
jot  iu  iiirii-  raiuoiiiy,  and  knuvva  «« th^iToana: 
Mea'a  Central  Republican  Union,  to  deliver 
I  ■•lectures"  on  the  general  topic*  of  the  day. 
I  Atnuiijn  ihe  speakers  we  have  alluded  to  were: 
i  Weiidi  il  Phillips,  John  Sherman,  Casslus  M. 
C!ay,  Vbram  Lincoln  and  others,  all  famous 
lor  theii  abolition  and  disunion  proclivitiea. 
i'bete  '-lectuieb''  were  extensively  advertised 
iu  the  daily  newspapers  and  \>j  large  posters 
placarded  in  various  parts  of  the  cily,  announc- 
ing tue  subject  of  the  diHcouioe.  To  hear  these 
"lectures"  eacn  adult  was  mulcted  in  the  Bum 
of  twenty-five  cents,  Federal  currency.  Luge 
iftdiencea  were  gathered  in  the  Cooper  In-ui 
title,  and  among  the  first  lectures  the  ladie.-. 
composed  a  good  part  of  the  audience;  but 
tbe  trick  was  soon  discovered,  when  theoe  pnia 
speakers,  instead  ofcjuiiuing  them-selves  strict- 
\rj  to  the  subject  announced,  imiulged  liivui- 
telves  iu  the  most  radical  republican  stump 
r-pct.ches,  boldly  advocating  doctrines  subvert- 
ing tbe  Constitution  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Union.  This  new  code  of  political  tactics 
b.  not  met  with  g°neral  approbation  w.th  tne 
republicans,  but  has  caused  a  dissension  iu 
;ii.  ir  ranks  ;  the  more  intelligent  portion  ad- 
vocating open  doors  tu  future,  to  licteu  to  the 
lucubrations  of  political  atuinp  speakers  and 
politicians.  * 


«.'•.•-  I 


oiten  Described  Event 

.  To  his  friends  and  associates  of  the 
Cooper  Union  board  and  faculty  he 
often  spoke  of  the  memorable  address. 
He  said  that  the  first  impression  of 
the  audience  was  one  of  amused  tol- 
1  erance.  Although  the  listeners  were 
in  the  main  people  of  culture,  there 
were  some  less  so,  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  hall  out  of  curiosity.  There  was 
an  almost  weird  awkwardness  in  the 
motions  and  gestures  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Snell  had  recalled,  so  much  so  that 
a  few  persons  in  the  back  seats  actu- 
ally Jeered  at  him.  There  was  amused, 
good  natured  laughter  as  the  orator 
strode  up  and  down  the  platform;  some 
young  women  giggled.  As  the  orator 
proceeded,  however^  unfolding  his 
masterly  arguments  and  appealing  to 
the  reason  of  his  auditors,  the  house 
became  silent,  the  attention  was  in- 
tense. 

Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Republican  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  that  year  followed, 
and  his  election  by  a  large  majority 
followed,  owing  to  a  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Printed  copies  of  the 
Cooper  Union  speech  were  circulated  in 
the  campaign.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary in  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  in 
New  York  City,  not  as  an  unknown  un- 
der probation,  but  as  the  President- 
Elect  on  his  way  to  Washington  for  his 
March  inauguration.  Again  he  stopped 
at  the  Astor  House.  Admiring  throngs 
surrounded  the  hotel,  which  he  ad- 
dressed from  a  small  balcony  above  its 
classic  doorway. 


Major  Putnam  and  Lincoln 

To  The  Christian  Sciknce  Monitor: 

It  has  been  very  kind  of  Maj.  George  Haven  Putnam  to 
accept  our  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of  honor  and  speaker 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  Celebration  to 
be  held  in  Town  Hall,  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  11.  I 
thought  you  might  find  ii  interesting  to  the  reader?  nt 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  to  publish  the  following 
letter: 
1..  Camilieri 

The  People's  Churns  of  New   i'ork 
■it    Last  42nd   Street 
New   York  City 
Dear  Mr.  Camilieri: 

I  was  glad  to  find  myself  free  to  accept  the  complimentary 
invitation  extended  to  me  by  the  People's  Chorus  to  tak» 
part  in  the  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  on  the.  evening  of  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  11,  in  memory  of  my  old-time  captain,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  men  who  have  seen  Lincoln  are  now,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  becoming  scarce.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
on  the  platform  in  the  Cooper  Union  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Pebruary,  I860,  when  Lincoln  delivered  the  address  which 
made  him  the  leader  in  the  great  contest,  I  was,  on  that  eve- 
nun,',   introduced   to   Lincoln  by  Mr.   Bryant. 

I  Hiring  t lie  years  of  the  war  I  touched  my  hat  to  him  once 
or  twice  as  I  hail  occasion  to  march  through  Washington. 
Some  time  back  1  was  a  speaker  at  a  Lincoln  commemoration 
in  which  1  was  introduced  to  the  audience  as  "one  of  Lincoln's 
men."  This  is  a  description  which  I  am  proud  of.  I  shall  be 
glad   In  tell  the  people  who  are  brought  together  at  the  invita- 

ii f   the    People's   Chorus   what  1   can   remember  about   my 

gr<  ,1 1    Captain. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)   MAJC.iK  UEO.   HAVEN   PUTNAM, 
Late  Major   U.   S.  Vols. 

New  York,  X.  Y.  L.  Camilieri. 
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3tory  of  His  Only  Visit  to  Beecher's 

Church   Related  by   Stephen 

M.  Griswold. 


Stephen  M.  Oriswold.  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  Plymouth  Church  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  who  Is  the  only  sur- 
viving active  members  of  the  coterie  that 
started  with  Beecher  in  1851.  was  In  a 
reminiscent  mood  yesterday,  and  told  an 
interesting  sto'ry  of  the  only  visit  ever 
paid  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Plymouth 
Church  -  Mr.  Grlswold  said  that  Lincoln 
may  have  been  at  the  church  on  another 
occasfonrbut  as  far  as  his  recollection 
goes  this  was  the  only  time  that  the  great 
statesman  had  ever  beard  Beecher  preach 
In  his  own  pulpit. 

"In  the  spring  of  1859,"  satid  Mr.  Grls- 
wold "Mr.  Richards,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  Tilton.  with  several  associates, 
was  getting  up  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Cooper  Institute.  Mr.  Richards  asked 
Henry  C.  Bowen  for  advice  as  to  the 
men  who  would  draw  the  largest  crowds, 
and    Bowen   suggested   Lincoln's   name. 

"Lincoln  at  that  time  had  just  finished 
his  great  tour  of  Illinois  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  and  was  being  talked  of  for 
President.  Richards  wrote  to  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  in  Congress,  and  asked 
him  If  he  could  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
date-  selected,  and  if  he  could  what  his 
fee  would  be.  Lincoln  answered  that  he 
would  deliver  the  address  and  that  h  s 
price  was  $250.  Richards  Immediately 
booked  Lincoln  for  the  lecture  which 
was  to  be  given  on  a  Monday  night. 

"On  the  Saturday  morning  before  the 
lecture,  while  Bowen  was  busy  In  Ills 
office  at  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nas- 
sau streets,  a  tall,  rawboned  man.  with 
a  shabby  carpetbag,  wandered  in  and  in- 
troduced himself  as  Abraham  Lincoln^ 
Bowen  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
was  so  amazed  at  his  appearance  that 
he"Wae  gorry.  he  had  recommended  him 
,  as  a  lecturer.  Lincoln  was  tired,  and 
throwing  bis  carpet  bag  in  a  corner 
stretched  himself  on  a  lounge.  He  then 
began  to  tell  Bowen  some  stories,  and  had 
not  told  very  many  before  Bowen  was 
won  over  completely  and  changed  his 
opinion   of   the   man   on    the   spot. 

"He  invited  Lincoln  to  come  over  the 
following  morning  and  occupy  a  seat  in 
his  pew  in  Plymouth  Church  to  hear 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach.  Lincoln 
promised  to  come,  and  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing Mr  Bowen  sent  his  oldest  son,  Henry 
E  to  the  church  to  hold  the  pew.  Bowen 
met  Lincoln  at  the  door  of  the  church 
and  escorted  him  to  his.  pew,  where  he 
sat  as  an  interested  listener  under  the 
spell  of  Beecher's  eloquence.  After  the 
service  the  congregation  crowded  around 
Lincoln'  and  Mrs.  Beecher  came  down 
from   the   platform   and   shook  hands  with 

"Lincoln  went  home  to  dinner  with 
Bowen  who  urged  him  to  remain  in 
Brooklyn  and  attend  the  evening  service, 
but  Lincoln  said  he  needed  the  evening 
to  prepare  his  lecture,  which  he  deliv- 
ered  the  next  night  with  great  success. 

"This  lecture  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  that  followed  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  the  impression  created 
by    Lincoln,    I    believe,    had   much    t^do 

/1th  his  subsequent  nomination  and  elec- 
lon. 

"A  strange  fact  tn  connection  with 
Jowen's  meeting  with  Lincoln  was  that 
jlncolu  had  acted  as  attorney  for  thf; 
irm  of  Bowen  &  McNamee  in  collecting 
lalms  In  Illinois,  but  up  to  the  day  that 
4ncoln  strolled  Into  Bowen's  office,  he 
md  never  laid  eyes  on  him.  and  had  only 
i  vague  notion  of  what  he  looked  like." 

On  the  day  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Ply- 
nouth  Church  Mr.  Griswold  was  an  usher 
a  the  gallery.  At  the  present  time,  fifty 
'ears  later,  he  Is  still  usher,  but  has 
'0    post    of    honor    In    the    center    aisle- 

the  body  of  the  church. 
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Tncouts"greatest  problem. 

*■*■■*■  *  ._4..„    •  _. lohnv    annma.lous.   and 


,.f    l  Incoln's    leadership 

petuity  of  the  union   the  ve  y  ex  ^ 

nation.     The    "ypo.ta  a  ^    ftif> 

"areer  before   the   wai    mq  to  century. 

^S2iS2Sa^mJ? &"«  itself,  and 


and  slavery,"  had   become  indeed  a  "question 

f  two  aides,  merely,  but  of  at  least    tour 

sides"   even    among  those    who   were   lor  the 

Sxion,    saying    nothing    of    those    who      were 

ag»There  were,"  he  said,  "those  who  were  for 
the  union  with,  but  not  without  slavery— 
hose  tor  it   without,  but  not  with;   those  to 

with  or  without,  but  who  preferred  it  with; 
and  hose  for  II  with  or  without,  but  who  pre- 
tl rred  It  without."  Here  was  the  maze  through 
ol  he  must  needs  Hud  his  way;  these  we  c 
the  conditions  from  which  he  was  to  work  out 
salvaUon  tor  the  nation,  with  the  protound 
conviction    that    whether   slavery   was  was 

not    immediately    extinguished,    Us    death    wai 
rant  was  already  signed. 

Lincoln's  view  of  slavery  was,  from  the,  hist 
not    unlike    Washington's    and    that    of      other 
tounders  of  the  republic.     His  attitude  was  un- 
yielding as   to   principle,     lie   looked   upon     he 
institution  as  intrinsically  evil;  mimical  to  the 


interests  of  free  labor;   anomalous,  and  impos- 
Shle  of  perpetuity,   in   a  politically   free   com- 

Hi.  omething  to  be  thwarted  diminished 
and  ultimately  made  to  cease  by  just .emjtj 
futi0nal  and  reasonable  means  He  sained 
ihe  extremists  on  neither  side  of  the  gieat  ae 
bate-  for  while  he  would  never  compromise 
as   to   principle,   he     was   too   Profoundly  the 

statesman  to  refuse  to  compromise  as  to  de 

tails  of  time  and  method. 

His  Two  Aims. 
Do   we   seize  all    the  bearings  of  his  strange 

situation?     He  who  is  Known  now  a .the  Grea 

%,  th,.  time  came  for  emancipation  to  as- 
StuuSi.  ToVSyfully  and  confidently  he 
put  forth  emancipation!     With  what  comage 

,  ,1  in  the  lace  of  what,  heavy  risks!     In  many 

is  lightest  title  to  world-wide  fame-that  his 
,vi ne  of  the   nation   is  the  gigantic  feat  that 
m-       him    to  the   companionship   of   the    most 
nits,   him   to   "'_  l     .  uniVersal  history. 

^■Tnfs    union?    says    John    Coleman    Adams 
..isTthe  co  summation   of  all  the  struggles  o 


union  was  a  "peril  to  mankind."  That  Lin- 
coln instinctively  felt  this,  and  strained  every 
nerve  to  trie  supreme  task  of  preserving  the 
nation,  and  this  with  success,  gives  him  rank 
among  the  greatest.  That  he  did  this,  and 
destroyed  slaverv  also,  proves  his  genius  and 
doubly  crowns  his  stupendous  accomplishment. 

His  Sympathy  With  the  Enemy. 
A  striking  illustration  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  people  of  the  confederate  states  was  his 
attempt,  earnest  and  ineffectual,  in  the  last 
days  of  hostilities,  two  months  before  his  death, 
to  convert  his  own  cabinet  to  his  generous  and 
long-cherished  scheme  of  compensated  eman- 
cipation. That  he  failed  pathetically  to  carry 
through  this  plan,  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set  illustrates  also  the  fact  that  uninterrupted 
success  is  not  necessary  to  the  fame  of  the 
great  figures   of  history. 

Lincoln's  failure  to  win  support  for  this  hu- 
mane policy  deeply  grieved  him.  but  the  mis- 
adventure is  not  held  against  him  in  the  esti- 
mate of  his  greatness.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  that,  he  made  the  attempts  counts  in  his 
favor  and  today  especially  endears  him  to 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  bonds  that  hold  the  country  together. 

The  letters  written  by  Lincoln,  L856-1860, 
to  Lyman  Trumbull,  United  States  senator 
from  Illinois,  form  a  record  of  much  interest, 
'these  letters,  the  property  of  Maj.  William  H. 
Lambert  are  published,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  February  Century.  Under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1SG0,  Mr.  Lincoln  writes: 

"Lei  there  be  no  compromiKie  on  the  ques- 


tion of  extending  slavery.  If  there  be  all  oui 
labor  is  lost,  and,  ere  lo«sr,  must  be  done 
again  The  dangerous  ground— that  into  whieti 
some  of  our  friends  have  a  hankering  to  run- 
is  Pop  Sov— Have  none  of  it— stand  firm,  rhe 
tug  has  to  come,  &  better  now  than  any  time 
hereafter."  

LINCOLN    PEW     AT     PLYMOUTH. 

The  Emancipator  Occupied  It  Before   He   Made 
His  Notable  Speech  at  Cooper  Union 

\  tablet  marking  a  pew  occupied  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  be  unveiled  in  Plymouth 
church,  on  Sunday  morning,  February  '.and 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
will  deliver  a  Lincoln  oration,  says  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle.  The  Iowa  society  will  attend  in  a 
body.  Gens.  Dodge  and  Clarkson  an*l  Judge 
Dillon  will  he  present. 

The  Lincoln  pew  is  the  one  occupied  by  the 
late  Henry  C.  Bowen.  In  the  fall  of  18G0,  when 
Mr  Lincoln  was  to  visit  the  east  to  make 
what  proved  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ot 
his  career,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
who  had  met  Mr.  Lincoln  before,  invited  him 
to  make  his  speech  in  Plymouth  church  and 
he  consented  to  do  so. 

Mr  Bowen  who  was  chairman  ot  the  Re- 
publican committee,  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  appear  in  Cooper 
Union  and  Mr.  Lincoln  consented  to  the  change. 

On  the  Sunday  previous,  the  speech  being 
set  for  Monday  night,  Mr.  Lincoln  attended 
morning     service    iu    Plymouth    church    and 


went  home  with  Mr.  Beecher  to  dinner.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Mr,  Lincoln  should  at- 
tend services  in  the  evening  and  remain  over 
night  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Bowen,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln desired  absolute  quiet  in  order  to  pre- 
pare his  speech,  so  he  took  a  room  in  the  old 
Aslor  house.  He  did  not  expect  to  attend  the 
church  in  the  evening,  but  he  came  over  a  lit- 
tle late  and  again  sat  in  the  Bowen  pew.  This 
pew  is  to  be  set  aside  hereafter  as  the  Lincoln  / 
pew.  j 
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When  errors  are  made  there  is  generally 
some  one  living  who  can  correct  them,  and  who  ar- 
rives at  the  right  time  to  do  so.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  note,  which  we  take  from  Tlw  Even- 
ing Post: 

THE  TRUTH  OF  niSTORY— LINCOLN'S  COOPER  INSTITUTE 
SPEECH. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post— Sir:  In  the  August 
number  of  the  Century  Majiazine,  on  page  5:.'7,  in  speaking 
of  the  lecture  in  the  Cooper  Institute  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
a  report  of  it  in  the  Tt  Hune,  his  biographers  say:  "In  the 
Presidential  campaign  a  more  careful  edition  was  prepared 
and  circulated,  to  which  were  added  copious  notes  by  tuo 
memhcrs  of  the  committee  under  whose  auspices  the  address 
was  delivered." 

This  is  an  error.    Messrs.  C.  C.  Nott  and  Cephas  Brain- 
ark,  who  annotated  the  address,  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  production  of  that  address  of  Hit.  Lincoln  thanCiiANO 
andENO.    These  are  the  facts:  borne  time  in  the  month  of 
October,  1859,  three  young  gentlemen— Messrs.  S.  M.  Pet- 
tingill,  J.  W.  Tcmis,  and  Joseph  II.  Richards  (all  now 
living)— called    upon    me   at   my   office,   No.   35   William 
!•  treet,  when  I  was  Ohio  SLjite  Agent,  and  said  they  had  in- 
vited several  gentlemen  to  deliver  lectures  in  a  course  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  requested  me  to  write  to 
ex-Governor  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  and  Mb.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  inviting  them  to  deliver  lectures,  and 
offering  to  pay  them  $^J0  each.    I  wrote  to  them  letters. 
Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the  offer  at  once.    Governor  Cor- 
win declined,  saying  his  engagements  were  such  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  offer.    I  wrote  him  again,  urging  his 
acceptance,  and  saying:  "You  may  as  well  go  to  Washing- 
ton by  way  of  New  York  to  attend  Congress,  and  put  8^00 
in  your  pocket  for  talking  an  hour,  as  to  go  by  the  way  of 
Wheeling  and  pay  your  own  expenses."    He  then  wrote  me 
he   would    come.      lie   did,    and   lectured    in     Plymouth 
Church,  and  the  next  night  before  the  Lyceum  in  Newark, 
N.  J.    MR.  Lincoln  wrote  me  that  his  engagements  were 
such  in  Court  that  ho  could  not  come  until  the  -Tth  of  Feb- 
ruary.   He  would  come  then  if  that  would  answer.    Upon 
consulting  the  three  young  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
time,  they  said  it  would  do.    When  I  wanted  the  lecture  in 
the   Cooper   Institute,   New  York,  instead    of    Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  they  objected.      The   lectures  had  not 
paid  expenses:     Then  I    called    upon   the    Young   Men's 
Republican  Club  in  New  York,  and  proposed  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  should  lecture  under  their    "auspices."     They   de- 
clined.   I  then  went  to  "the  Draper  Union,"  and  made  the 
same  proposition  to  it.    The  proposition  was  rejected.    I 
still  continued  to  urge  that  the  lecture  should  be  delivered 
in  Cooper  Institute;  that  it  was  to  be  a  political  lecture,  and 
would  be  a  campaign  document.    The  young  gentlemen 
consented,  provided  I  would  be  responsible  for  one-fourth 
of  the  expenses  if  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  cover 
them.  I  consented.  I  invited  Mh.  William  Cullen  Bryant 
to  preside  at  the  meeting;  wrote  notices  for  the  papers; 
went  down  to  the  Astor  House  on  the  Monday  evening  of 
the  lecture,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Cooper 
Institute.    The  large  hall  was  nearly  filled  by  an  audience 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence.    Those  present  got  more 
than  they  bargained  for  or  expected  by  hearing  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  addresses  ever  delivered  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Lincoln  spoke  without  notes.    His  address  was  most  care- 
fully studied  and  prepared.    It  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  audience,  and  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  28,  I860,  he  took 
rank  as  one  of  the  master-minds  of  the  country. 

After  his  address  Messrs.  David  Dudley  Field,  Horace 
Greeley,  James  W.  Nye,  and  myself  were  called  out  for 
speeches.  My  speech  was  in  these  words:  "One  of  three 
gentlemen,  fellow-citizens,  will  be  our  standard-bearer 
this  year  in  the  Presidential  contest:  the  distinguished 
senator  from  New  York,  Wm.  U.  Seward;  the  late  able 
and  distinguished  Governor  of  Ohio,  Salmon  P.  Chase;  or 
the 'Unknown  Knight,'  who  entered  the  political  lists 
against  the  Bois-Guilbert  of  Democracy,  Stephen  A. 
Douoi.vs  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  18M    and  unhorsed 

Uai^s  th"' ^hof  history"  about  that  famous  lecture 
in  the  Cooper  Institute  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  made 
out  of  it  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States-a  most  for- 
tunate thing- and  1  made  out  of  it  tarMUiBMdoM 
shilling.  James  A.  Briuqs. 

As  that  address  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  Am;  ah  am  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  and  with 
the  most  important  events  in  American  history  since 
the  Revolution,  the  above  account  will  be  equally  ia, 
fere  sting  to  intelligent  persons  of  all  parties. 


ERROR  IN   LINCOLN  STORY 

lktin  wishes. lo  correct  an  error  IS  ffll  February 
issue.  In  the  article  on  "Lincoln  in  New  York" 
mention  was  made  of  Lincoln's  riding  alone  on  a 
Broadway  horse  car  in  r86o.  The  article  from 
which  the  story  was  obtained  was  carelessly  writ- 
er, I  here  were  no  horse  cars  on  Broadway  at 
that  time.  I  here  were  stages  and  buses,  but 
no  street  cars  I  he  line  winch  Lincoln  took  was 
evidently  the  Sixth  Avenue  car  line  running  down 
West  Broadway  and  stopping  at  the  side  door  of 

vo«cheSd°r£onOMe-     ThC  St°ry  "  °ther  reSpCCtS  is 


Lincoln  at  Cooper  Institute 


By  Augustus  F.  Beard 


[Editor's  Note:  Few  magazines  can  publish  such  a>i 
article  as  this  from  the  pen  of  a  beloved  former  editor.  Dr. 
Augustus  Field  Beard  celebrated  his  ninety-seventh  birthday 
by  writing  the  following  account  of  a  historic  gathering  in 
which  his  youthful  political  allegiance  was  transferred  from 
Seivard  to  Lincoln.  How  deeply  lie  was  devoted  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Great  Emancipator  no  one  needs  to  be  told  who  knows 
of  his  long  service  in  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  freedom 
brought  little  at  first  but  confusion.  A  few  days  after  this 
article  was  wriiten,  Dr.  Heard  made  his  debut  over  the  air 
speaking  to  his  friends  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere.] 

Touring    for    six     months    in    Europe — 1854 — I 
found    myself    in    Rome    at    the    site    of    the    old 
Roman  Forum.     Immediately,  I  recognized  a  gen- 
tleman  standing  near  to  be   Senator  William   H.    Seward, 
then  the  outstanding  candidate  for  the  coming  presidential 
nomination.    I  had  seen  him 
on    previous    occasions   and 
knew    him    by    sight.      Ac- 
cordingly   I    addressed    him       f 
with  a  "Good  morning,  Sen- 
ator Seward,   1  an.  happy  10 
see  our  American   C  icero  at 
tlie  stamping  ground  oi   the 
ancient  one."    This  evidently 
pleased   Mr.   Seward,   fur  he 
asked  me  to  go  sight-seeing 
with  him  and  in\  ited  me  to 


inn 


call   upon 
as    i    did.       I     \va- 
that   I    had   happih 
incoming    president 
United  State-. 

I  >n  m\  return 
"i  i  irk  in  the  autumn  ; 
classmate  greeted  me 
the    suLfU'estion    thai 
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tain  that  the  great  man  who 

was  so  courteous  to  a  young 

student   at    Rome    was    the    proper    person    for    the    White 

House.     Nevertheless,  I  smothered  my  convictions  and  went 

with  my  friend  to  hear  Lincoln. 

We  secured  sittings  quite  near  to  the  platform  and  directly 
in  front.  The  auditorium — which  seated  three  thousand — 
was  packed  and  the  evident  interest  was  keen.  In  due  sea- 
son,   Abraham    Lincoln    appeared    on   the   platform   accom- 


.-]  ngustits  F.  Beard 


panied  by  several  of  the  city  magnates,  among  whom  we 
William  C.  Bryant  and  Horace  Greeley.  Lincoln  was 
troduced  with  few  words  and  stood  before  us — a  tall  m; 
as  well  and  appropriately  dressed  as  any  of  his  associatt 
It  has  been  said  he  was  ungainly.  He  was  not  so  as  I  s: 
him,  and  I  studied  him  sharply,  with  no  prepossessions 
his  favor. 

In  his  first  utterances,  in  an  attempt  to  compass  the  gu 
audience,  his  voice  broke,  and  some  of  the  audience  shouti 
"Get  him  a  glass  of  water."  Without  any  discomposure 
found  his  voice,  and  with  no  sign  of  a  manuscript,  in  a  qu 
way,  his  address  became  serious.  There  was  nothing 
mark  in  his  sentences  nor  in  his  manner.  It  was  not  wl 
I  had  thought  it  might  be.  There  was  no  mark  of  a  stui 
orator.  Before  ten  minutes  had  passed  he  had  the  grt 
audience  in  his  grasp.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  saying  thin: 
Step  by  step  he  moved  on  and  up  in  solemn  earnestnt 

until  he  had  the  thought  a 
the  feeling  of  the  audiei 
moving  on  with  him.  It  w 
not  long  before  he  was  sw; 
ing  the  great  gathering 
fore  him  as  a  river  mo 
on  over  the  reed-,  in  i 
current. 

1 ,  who  went  without  s 
pathy,   was   listening  w 
sympathy.       1     was    nc 
enough  to  mark  the  featu 
of   his   strong   face   and 
note  his  emotions  as  he  i 
in  his  plea  for  human  rL 
and  for  the  integrity  oi 
country,  and   without   re,. 
in»"  it  1  was  undergoing 
process  oi    conversion, 
was  the  master  of  the  hi 
Those   who   had    thought 
him.   including   myself,    a 
political  debater  were  li-i 
ing  attent  to  the  address 
a   statesman,   uttered    \\ 
sincerity   and    feeling,    i 
k  in  died    i  mr    hea  r  i  -    in 
appeal  to  our   intelligent 
prcciai  ion  i  d  the  mom<  n 
issues  \\  rapped  up  in  hi-  i 
ing  peril  ids.     \\  hen    lie  c 
io    his   clima.N    .i-<'\    i 
-eat    the  leii-i    mien -1   oi 
hea  re  r-    found   ex]  m  -- 
The    chairman    in! 
I  loraee  Greeley  co  voice 
sentiments    of    the    meetil 
The   contrast   was   so   grj 
that  he  had  no  hearing.     As  the  massive  audience  mm 
out,  there  was  but  one  thought  voiced  from  that  great  ga| 
ering.     It  was,  "Lincoln!     Lincoln!" 

A  young  man  who  went  in  with  his  heart  pledged 
Seward,  came  out  converted  in  his  mind  and,  with  hi 
dreds  of  others,  threw  his  hat  into  the  air  and  cheei 
for  Lincoln. 


MR.  LINCOLN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HE    VISITED    THE     METROPOLIS     OF 
AMERICA    BUT    THREE    TIMES. 


His  Speech  at  Cooper  Union— Beading 
Proof  with  A  mo:)  Cummings — Story  Tell- 
ing with  Judge  'Irllililiull  liilkiu;  of 
Grave  Subjects  with  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  Lin- 
coln's visits  to  New  York.  One  of  these 
visits  certainly  made  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency  possible,  for  after  it  he 
became  the  second  choice  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  seaboard  states,  Seward  be- 
ing the  first. 

I  have  been  able  to  learn  some  facts 
about  these  visits,  some  of  which,  and 
perhaps  most  of  them,  have  never  been 
put  in  print  before. 

\  / 


INTRODUCED  BY  MR.    BRYANT. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  three  visits  to  New 
York  in  his  life,  and  his  body  was 
brought  there  after  his  death.  The  first 
visit  must  have  been  made  while  he  was 
a  member  of  congress  in  1847  or  1848. 
All  that  is  known  of  it  is  that  he  said  at 
the  time  of  his  second  visit  that  he  had 
been  there  once,  before. 

But  if  he  came  and  went  obscure  at 
first,  he  was  well  known  the  second  time, 
for  then  he  was  almost  a  curiosity.  His 
fame  had  preceded  him  as  the  long, 
lank,  country  lawyer  of  Illinois  who  had 
met  and  floored  "The  Little  Giant," 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  a  series  of  joint 
debates  upon  the  slavery  question  in 
Illinois.  The  fame  of  that  intellectual 
contest,  its  uniqueness,  the  revelation 
that  it  made  of  the  astonishing  gifts  of 


the  plain  lawyer,  and  the  excitement 
that  the  principled  discussed  had  already 
created  throughout  the  country — all  this 
caused  the  name  of  Abe  Lincoln  to 
be  frequently  heard  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Illinois.  Douglas  was  then  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  inevitable  candidate  of  tLc 
Democracy  for  president. 
•  There  was  a  Republican  club  in  New 
York  in  the  winter  of  1860,  and  some- 
body in  it  suggested  that  this  new  giant 
of  the  west  be  asked  to  address  it.  A 
suspicion  afterwards  arose  that  some  of 
Lincoln's  western  friends  had  inspired 
this  invitation,  desiring  that  the  east 
6houldseeand  know  this  man,  who  was  to 
be  Illinois'  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  This  seems  not  unlikely 
when  we  come  to  understand  the  genius 
of  political  management,  which,  extend- 
ing through  several  years,  and  wholly 
unsuspected  by  the  general  public, 
brought  at  last  the  nomination  to  Lin- 
coln, although  Mr.  Seward  had  seemed 
to  be  the  inevitable  candidate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  the  speech  was  delivered  in  Cooper 
Union  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  27,  18(50. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  presided.  The 
great  hall  was  packed  and  many  of  the 
audience  were  women,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  eminent  citizens.  Curiosity 
to  see  and  hear  this  wonder  of  the  prai- 
ries unquestionably  brought  the  larger 
number  to  the  hall.  But  curiosity  de- 
parted after  Lincoln  had  been  heard, 
and  in  its  place  came  the  homage  that 
pre-eminent  ability  commands. 

When  Mr.  Bryant,  introduced  Lincoln 
the  audience,  according  to  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  did  not  know  just  what  they 
ought  to  do.  Lincoln's  great  height,  his 
bony  and  loose  jointed  figure,  his  swarthy 
and  smooth  shaven  face,  all  made  the 
greatest  of  contrasts  with  the  dignified 
and  learned  Bryant.  Besides  Lincoln's 
voice  was  peculiar,  pitched  on  a  high 
key,  but  he  had  not  spoken  five  minutes 
before  he  commanded  the  audience,  and 
they  perceived  how  it  was  that  "the  Lit- 
tle Giant"  had  met  his  superior. 

The  speech,  Mr.  Raymond  afterward 
declared,  "made  Mr.  Lincoln  the  second 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  Republicans 
of  New  York,  or  the  candidate  of  the 
party  for  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1800.  In  less  than  three  months  he  be- 
came the  first  choice,  for  he  was  nom- 
inated in  May,  and  in  just  one  year, 
lacking  one  week,  he  again  visited  New 
York,  this  time  as  president-elect,  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  take  the  office. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  Lincoln  made 
this  speech  in  Cooper  Union,  that  is, 
about  midnight,  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Tribune,  where  the  manuscript  of 
his  speech  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  He  was  very  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  errors  in  the  report,  and  a 


young  compositor  helped  him  read  the 
proofs. 

He  chatted  with  the  young  fellow,  and 
being  pleased  with  him  put  the  manu- 
script of  the  speech  into  his  possession 
for  final  revision.  When  the  paper  was 
printed  the  young  compositor  tossed  the 
manuscript  away,  as  a  printer  would  be 
likely  to  do  with  the  manuscript  of  a 
3[>eech  after  it  was  in  type.  The  com- 
positor afterwards  served  in  congress, 
and  last  fall  was  re-elected  from  one  of 
the  New  York  districts  without  opposi- 
tion. It  was  Amos  J.  Cummings.  Had 
he  kept  the  manuscript  of  that  speech 
he  would  have  had  a  valuable  memento  of 
Lincoln,  of  great  pecuniary  as  well  as 
memorial  value. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  speech 
Lincoln  remained  in  New  York,  staying 
at  the  Astor  House.    He  was  delighted 

with  the  town,  and  was  overjoyed  when 
a  friend  showed  him  the  principal  sights. 
In  one  place  he  met  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  has  told  the  following 
anecdote  of  that  meeting.  Lincoln  said 
to  the  old  friend:  "Well,  how  have  you 
got  along  since  you  left  Illinois?" 

"Well,  I  have  made  $100,000,  and  lost 
it;  and  how  is  it  (villi  you,  Abe?" 

"Oh,  pretty  wall.  I  own  my  house  in 
Springfield  and  have  got  $3,000  in  cash. 
If  they  make  me  vice  president  with 
Senator  Seward,  as  some  say  they  will,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  what  I 
have  to  $20,000,  and  that's  as  much  as 
any  man  ought  to  want." 

So  Lincoln  was  worth  about  $10,000 
when  he  was  elected  president,  and  he 
regarded  $20,000  as  enough  for  any  man. 

Mr.  Raymond  also  is  authority  for 
another  anecdote.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
taken  to  a  photograph  gallery  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Bleecker  street, 
where  he  sat  for  the  only  picture  that 
was  taken  of  him  in  New  York.  Here 
happened  to  be  the  historian  George  Ban- 
croft, and  the  two  men  were  introduced. 
"The  contrast  between  the  men  was 
striking.  The  one  courtly  and  precise  in 
every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air  of 
a  transatlantic  statesman;  the  other  awk- 
ward, his  every  utterance  an  apology  for 
his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  manners 
and  customs" 

"I  am  on  my  way  to  Massachusetts," 
said  he  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  "where  I  have 
a  6on  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true, 
already  knows  more  than  his  father." 

This  son  was  at  Harvard,  and  he  has 
since  followed  the  example  of  Bancroft 
in  becoming  a  cabinet  minister  and  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  one  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations. 

On  this  trip  to  Massachusetts  Mr.  Lin- 
coln made  three  or  four  stump  speeches. 
One  was  at  Hartford,  where  a  club  ar- 
rayed in-waterproof  capes  and  caps  and 
bearing  torches  escorted  him  to  the  hall. 


Ivith  which  Lincoln  talked  of   the  black 
loud  that  was  beginning  to  lower  over 
|he  country. 

When  Dr.  Gulliver  learned  afterwards 

lat   Lincoln   had  spent   the  night  with 

\.lw  local  wits  he  could  hardly  believe  it, 

"or   it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that   a 

aian  who  talked  with  the  solemnity  and 

jarnestness  that  Lincoln  did  to  him  could 

Lave  just   come  from  a  night's  yarning 

/ith  the  story  tellers. 

That   was  a  phase  of  his   nature  that 

twas  afterward   revealed  to  many,  and 

seems  almost  inexplicable. 


READING    PROOF   WITH   AMOS     CUMMINGS. 

A  year  or  two  later,  when  in  the  throes 
of  the  civil  war,  and  at  a  time  when 
Lincoln  was  especially  downcast,  he  sud- 
denly remembered  Judge  Trumbull.  He 
at  once  sent,  begging  the  judge  to  come 
to  Washington  and  tell  him  some  more 
stories.  Judge  Trumbull  went  and  Lin- 
coln received  him  with  delight.  They 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
yarning  to  each  other,  and  when  Judge 
Trumbull  went  away  the  president  de- 
clared that  the  visit  had  raised  a  ton  of 
depression  from  his  heart. 

Therein  is  probably  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  Lincoln's  proneness  for  humor- 
ous anecdote.  lie  turned  to  it  thjit  he 
might  ease  the  strain  which  he  perpetu- 
ally bore.  E.  J.  Edwards. 
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Lincoln    Visit  Here 
Started  Him  on  Road 
Which  Led  to  Glory 

Young  Men's  Club  of  Plymouth  Church  lnvilet 

Him  to  Speak  and  Famous  Cooper  Union 

Address  Was  the  Result 


By  RICHARD  W.  THOMAS 

Abraham  Lincoln  might  easily  never  have  been  elected 
President  if  it  had  not  been  tor  the  Young  Men's  Club  of 
Plymouth  Church  on  the  Heights.  In  1859  that  body  was  in- 
terested in  a  very  big  way  in  national  affairs,  with  a  particu- 
lar penchant  for  the  slavery  question.  Members  of  the  or- 
ganization had  heard  of  one  Lincoln,?  .... — ■■ 


something  of  a  piiysical  freak  who 
was  expounding  his  slavery  theories 
out  in  that  big,  bad,  wild  State, 
Illinois.  His  ideas,  anti-slavery  in 
nature,  concurred  with  those  of 
effete  Brooklynites  and  New 
Yorkers. 

So  in  1859  the  young  men  of 
Plymouth  Church,  pastored  by  the 
famous  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in- 
vited Lincoln  to  come  and  tell  them 
what  he  thought  of  the  question  of 
the  moment.  Lincoln  accepted.  The 
speech  was  slated  for  a  Monday,  and 
the  gangling  man  from  the  Middle 
West  arrived  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore. He  stayed  at  the  Astor  House, 
on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan's 
Broadway,  and  came  over  to  Brook- 
lyn the  next  morning  to  hear  Dr. 
Beecher  preach.  It  is  of  interest 
that  at  that  point  Beecher  was  per- 
haps a  hundred  times  better  known 
through  the  nation  than  Lincoln. 
Worked  Rather  Than  Dine 

It  is  recorded  that  Lincoln  paid 
rapt  attention  to  the  sermon  at  that 
morning  service  on  Orange  St.,  and 
then  was  introduced  by  Beecher  to 
members  of  the  congregation.  A 
parishioner  who  lived  on  Willow  St. 
invited  the  guest  to  have  dinner 
with  him  and  Lincoln  accepted. 
With  his  host  he  walked  from  the 
churcn  to  the  door  of  she  Willow 
St.  nouse,  but  there  he  said  he  was 
afraid  that  after  all  he  had  better 
not  take  time  ouu  for  dinner,  but 
should  go  back  to  his  hotel  and 
continue  work  on  his  speech  in- 
stead.   Which  is  what  he  did. 

Between  that  Sunday  morning 
and  th,j  next  night  it  was  decided 
Uhat  because  of  the  tremendous 
numoer  of  people  interested  in 
hearing  the  speech,  and  because  of 
a  thick  fog  which  hung  over  the 
East  River,  the  address  ahouii  be 
delivered  in  a  larger  Manhattan 
hall.  Elected  was  Cooper  Union. 
And  thus  the  speech  which  interest<- 
ed  the  politically  great  East  was 
held  not  in  Brooklyn,  but  in  Man 


Lincoln  had  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone  by  coming  East.  Hi?  son, 
Robert,  later  himself  a  Secretary  of 
War,  had  just  failed  all  his  sub- 
jects as  a  student  at  Phillips  Exe- 
ter Academy.  And  so  Lincoln  fig- 
ured ne  would  make  the  New  York 
speech  and  then  go  on  to  Exeter 
and  try  to  straighten  things  out. 
Ne»v  Suit  Was  Wrinkled 

s?or  use  during  the  making  of  his 
speech,  the  future  President  had 
brought  with  him  a  brand-new 
suit.  But  with  characteristic  laxity, 
he  folded  it  up  carelessly  in  his 
suitcase.  And  so  when  he  took  it 
out  the  night  of  the  address  it  was 
hopelessly  wrinkled.  He  wore  it 
anyway,  rl  course,  and  as  the  New 
Yyrk  Herald  of  the  next  morning 
sa.J,  he  looked  a  sight.  During  the 
speech  he  became  so  excited,  as  he 
•■aid  tilings  which  were  to  live 
through  the  ages,  that  his  collar 
flew  open  and  his  tie  fell  off.  But 
people  weren't  watching  such  things 
that  night.  They  were  in  the  spell 
of  the  man  who  was  t(  become  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  national 
figures. 

It  is  related  that  the  very  people 
who  arranged  the  meeting— Horace 
Greeley  was  among  them — were  so 
stunned  by  the  power  of  Lincoln's 
address  that  they  forgot  to  see  him 
home.  A  Broadway  trolley  conduc- 
tor reported  afterward  that  "after 
the  speech  a  tall,  funny-looking 
man  got  on  the  car  and  sat  right 
down  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands." 

The  conductor  went  on:  -He  I 
seemed  to  be  the  saddest  man  in  the 


world.  Just  before  he  got  off  at  the 
\stor  House,  I  found  out  who  lie 
was.'' 

Thought  Speech  a  Fizzle 
Lincoln,  indeed,  afterward  admit- 
ted t  lat  as  he  made  his  way  back 
to  nis  hotel  that  night  he  was  very, 
very  sad.  He  was  afraid  that  he 
had  made  a  fiazle  of  the  speech. 
Actually,  as  he  was  riding  alone  up 
Broadway  the  wires  of  the  nation 
were  flashing  news  of  the  finding 
of  the  first  truly  great  supporter  of 
abolition.  Lincoln,  sad  as  he  rode 
up  through  Manhattan,  was  start- 
ing on  the  saddest  and  most  inter- 
ting  period  of  all  his  life. 
He  left  for  Exeter  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  on  his  way  back  home  he 
stopped  in  New  York  again,  went 
over  to  Brooklyn's  Plymouth  Church 
one  Sunday  evening.  He  wouldn't 
have  been  recognized  at  all  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  one  elderly  deacon. 
That  gentleman  said  afterward: 
"His  feet  were  too  long  to  fit  be- 
tween the  pews.  He  told  me  that 
was  why  he  preferred  the  -alcony. 
Everytime  Dr.  Beecher  said  any- 
thing about  the  impending  war  Mr. 
Lincoln  grunted.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  so  intensely  interested  in 
anything." 

Lincoln  left  for  Illinois  and  home 
the  next  day.  He  was  riding  to 
glory  and  to  death. 


C-j-^xA-  wuss  t  o$3 


Lincoln's  Reception  In  East 
Discussed  By  Boston  Editor 


Picture  On  Tagc  12.  ' 

Before  the  Abraham  Lincoln  as- 
sociation at  the  Centennial  build- 
ing last  evening  F.  Lauriston  Bill- 
iard, scholarly  editor  of  a  Boston 
newspaper,  a  critic  and  authority 
in  English  and  an  acknowledged 
historian,  spoke  on  "Lincoln's  Con- 
quest of  New  England." 

"His  tragic  death,"  sa  d  Mr.  Bill- 
iard, "instantly  reduced  the  whole 
population  to  a  common  denomina- 
tor. That  was  Lincoln's  conquest 
of  New  England  as  it  was  of  the 
whole  nation." 

Thus  he  summed  up  a  long  re- 
cital of  the  opposition,  the  abuse 
and  the  treachery  of  New  England 
leaders.  He  had  told  how  that 
section  had  opposed  his  nomination; 
how  its  men  of  influence  and  let- 
ters, its  poets  and  essayists,  Us 
political  leaders,  and  particularly 
the  Brahmins  on  Beacon  street  had 
hated  him  and  ridiculed  him.  Not- 
withstanding, Boston  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  abolition  movement, 
those  engaged  in  it  were  few  in 
number  and  generally  regarded  as 
agitators.  They  did  not  reflect 
Boston  sentment. 

When  the  election  of  1860  came, 
he  said,  the  New  England  states 
"swung  into  line  for  the  party  and 
not  for  the  nominee." 

He   was   humorous   in   his  refer- 
ences to  the  habit  of  New  England 
in  "taking  itself  seriously  in  those 
days,"  and   could   not  countenance 
a  man  of  Lincoln's  lowly  origin  and 
reputed  uncouth  manners.    The  so- 
cial octracism  of  the  abolit'onists, 
the  half  hearted  support  that  some 
Bostonians   gave    the   union   cause, 
the  well  supported  belief  that  many 
of    the    wealthy    and    socially    pre- 
eminent,  having  a   financial  stake 
in  cotton  were  as  disloyal  as  South 
Carolina  or  Mississippi,  all  came  in 
review.       Charles    Francis    Adams 
put   into   print  his   conviction   that 
"under  the  guise  of  loyalty  to  the 
union    and    the    constitution    social 
and  business  Boston  by  degrees  be- 
came    in     its     heart,     an     almost 
avowedly   a   proslavery  community 
and  it  so  remained  until  1861." 
Treasonable   Conversation. 
And    even   during    the    midst    of 
the  war  w:th  every  prominent  fam- 
ily   represented  ■  by    sons    at    the 
front,  treasonable  conversation  was 
common    in    the    fashionable    clubs 
and  homes.     James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  in  a  private  letter  that  "All 
our  snobs  are  secesh." 

Mr.  Bullard  contrasted  the  atti- 
tude of  Harvard  in  the  Civil  war 
days  with  that  of  today  when  its 
president  is  foremost  in  leadership 
for  the  nation.  Harvard  in  the  six- 
t'es  went  along  as  though  nothing 
was  taking  place  of  importance. 


During  Lincoln's  first  term  New 
England  and  especially  Boston 
teemed  with  its  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  president.  When  the 
time  came  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date in  1864,  New  England  was 
against  Lincoln.  The  state  conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts  upheld  the 
union  but  did  not  even  mention  the 
president  in  its  platform.  The  re- 
action against  Lincoln,  Mr.  Bullard 
says,   "was  really  alarming." 

Speaking    of    his    re-election    in 
1864  the  speaker  called  it  "the  tri- 
umph of  free  people,  and  that  was 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
it  was  a  triumph  of  democracy." 
Gettysburg   Addresses. 
The  Gettysburg  addresses  of  Ev- 
erett and  Lincoln  received  a  very 
just  paragraph   when   Mr.   Bullard 
sad,    "The    widespread    impression 
that  one  spoke  for  two  hours  and 
said  nothing  and  the  other  in  three 
minutes  gave  the  world  one  of  its 
immortal  gems  of  speech  is  wrong, 
to  this  extent  that  while  Lincoln's 
address  deserves  its  fame,  Everett's 
oration  does  not  deserve  its  neglect. 
Each  man  had  done  his  part  well 
that  day." 

The  great  men  of  that  day  in 
Boston  were  discussed  and  analyzed 
and  their  attitude  was  described. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  he  said,  was 
the  "first  professional  writer  to  dis- 
cover the  greatness  of  Lincoln"  and 
to  Lowell  he  gave  great  credit  for 
correcting  some  of  the  prejudices 
and  wrongs  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  country. 

"The  supreme  issue  of  the  war," 
said  Mr.  Bullard,  "was  the  sav'ng  of 
"New  England  was  not  alone  in 
failing  during  his  lifetima  to  recog- 
nize the  marvel  of  that  unique  per- 
sonality which  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's," Mr.  Bullard  concluded. 
"What  was  true  of  those  states  was 
true  of  the  other  states.  Even  the 
prairies  faltered  and  doubted  more 
than  once.  The  reaction-,  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  of  special  significance 


on  account  of  the  oosition  of  lead- 
ership that  common  ca'ih  held  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation 
and  of  Boston  because  that  city- 
was  the  center  of  the  abolition 
crusade. 

"The  plain  people  moiincd  more 
profoundly  and  spontaneously  thar. 
any  other  class.  Lincoln  was  one 
of  themselves.  He  had  always  been 
their  friend.  He  was  'Old  Abe'  and 
■Father  Abraham.'  They  loved  him. 
It  was  not  until  the  funeral  train 
was  halfway  to  Springfield  that 
the  official  delegation  began  to 
realize  the  place  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  occupy  in  history." 
Emerson  wrote  after  his  death: 
"This  man  grew  according  to  the 
need.  His  mind  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Rarely  was  man 
so  fitted  to  the  event." 

Lincoln  In  1842. 
Logan  Hay,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, presided,  and  read  a  paper 
i  on  Lincoln  during  the  year  1842. 
"It  has  been  our  custom,"  said  Mr. 
Hay,  "for  some  time  to  open  these 
meetings  with  a  review  of  Lincoln's 
life  100  years  ago.  This  evening  I 
shall  speak  of  the  notable  year 
1842." 

The  two  events  of  color  were  his 
love  affairs  with  Mary  Owen  and 
Mary  Todd  and  the  farcical  duel 
that  James  Shields,  state  auditor, 
wanted  to  fight  with  Lincoln  over 
some  allusion  the  latter  had  made 
which  the  irascible  Shields  thought 
reflected  on. him. 

Mr.  Hay  regarded  this  particular 
year  in  Lincoln's  life  as  one  of 
great  import  and  seriousness  be- 
cause it  was  one  in  which  his  moods 
ware  uppermost  and  he  was  at  a 
stage  of  transition  in  his  career. 

After  the  formal  program,  a  re- 
ception was  held  in  the  state  his- 
torical library. 

Last  evening's  meeting  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion when  dinner  was  not  served. 
Because  of  the  war,  explained  Mr. 
Hay,  it  was  thought  wise  to  avoid 
the  'expense  of  dinner  and  hold  a 
simple  service  with  a  guest  speaker. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Talk  Thai  Macfc 
Him  President 
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THIS  PHOTO  OF  LINCOLN  was  taken  Fob.  27,  I860, 
at  Mathew  B.  Brady's  studio  at  (543  Broadway.  Brady 
saw  Lincoln  as  "oxer  6  feet  A  inches  in  height,  his 
legs  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  body.  His  head  was 
long  and  tall  from  the  base  of  Ihe  brain  to  the  eye- 
brow. His  ears  were  large,  his  nose  long  and  blunt, 
the  tip  of  it  rather  ruddy,  and  slightly  awry  toward 
the  right  hand  side;  his  chin,  projecting  far  and 
sharp,  curved  upward  to  meet  a  thick  lower  lip 
which  hung  downward  .  .  ." 


THIS  IS  A  contemporary  artist's  impression  ol  Lincoln  speaking 
in  the  Great  Hall  at  Cooper  Union. 


Sunday  Standard- Times  Lew  Bedford,  Mass.   2/7/o0 
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ON  THE  EVENING  OF  MONDAY,  FEB.  27,  1860,  a  lanky,  gaunt  man  in  ill-fitting  clothes,  a  prairie  lawyer  from  Illinois,  stood  up  to  address 
an  audience  of  sophisticated  New  Yorkers  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Cooper  Union.  Before  he  spoke,  he  was  an  obscure  Western  politician.  After  he 
spoke,  that  apathetic  New  York  audience  was  cheering  his  stand  against  the  extension  of  slavery  wildly  and  Abraham  Lincoln  had  won  the 
support  that  would  bring  him  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  just  two  months  and  23  days  later.  That  epochal  moment  in  Lincoln's 
life  is  captured  in  a  splendid  new  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes  to  New  York,"  by  Andrew  A.  Freeman,  published  by  Coward-McCann.  Re- 
produced here  today  are  some  of  the  illustrations  from  the  book.  Above  is  a  view  of  Broadway  and  Park  Place  with  the  Astor  House  and  the 
columns  of  St.  Paul's  Church  on  the  right,  Barnum's  Museum  on  the  left,  all  as  Lincoln  saw  them.  Not  far  from  here  were  the  offices  of  the 
powerful  New  York  newspapers  including  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune,  which  praised  Lincoln's  speech  the  next  day  in  an  editorial,  and  the 
Evening  Post,  edited  by  William  t  alien  Bryant,  who  introduced  Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union  and  also  praised  his  speech  in  an  editorial  the  next  day. 


H:  I 


REPRESENTATIVE  EL1HU  B.  WASHBURNE, 

an  Illinois  congressman,  took  Lincoln  to  see 
(he  grimmer  side  of  New  York:  The  notorious 
Five  Points  section,  a  poverty-stricken  tenement 
district  between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery 
where  five  streets  met  and  one  of  the  foulest 
slums  in  the  world.  Lincoln  and  Washburne 
visited  the  Five  Points  Mission  and  the  super- 
intendent asked  thorn  to  address  the  children 
in  a  Sunday  school  class.  Lincoln  spoke  to  the 
ragged  slum  children  of  his  own  poverty-strick- 
en boyhood,  told  them  to  do  their  best  and  that 
they  would  get  along  .  .  .  and  then  had  to  stop 
because  tears  filled  his  eyes  and  a  lump  stifled 
his  throat, 


THIS  NATERCOLOR  by  A.  Meyer  shows  the 
Astor  House  where  Lincoln  stayed  and  St. 
Paul's  Church  at  Broadway  and   Park   Place. 
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This  is  an  enlargement  of  a  photograph 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  by  Matthew 
Brady  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City. 


Paul  M.  Angle  in  1942  prepared*** 


'  toa-lajL/v  P/s/Xiffi*-" '  Four  Lincoln  Firsts,  (for  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  .  v 

America,  Onf  of  the  "firsts"  was  selected  from  the  pamphlets  fM  ifw^ 
Cooper  Union  Address.  Mr.  Angle  calls  attention  to 


copies  of  the  address  printed  "by  the  New  York  Tribune,  The 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune, ihe  Illinois  State  Journal,  The 
Albany  Evening  Journal  and  The  Detroit  Tribune,  also  the 

Nott-Brainerd  pamphlet  which  used  the  New  York  Herald 

YVU\.  J 

version  of  the  address.  From  this  group  Angle  selector  the 

\ 

copy  published  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  called  Tribune 
Tract  No.  4,  as  the  first  edition  of  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union 
Address.  He— d^e^  comment,  however,  that' an  issue  pu-t  out  in 
Washington  may  .have  been  but  a  day  later  bee  aus"-e"'*NeW- York 


^ 


Monaghan  51  lists  as  a  first  edition  the  copy 

without  the  price  line  in  the  caption  and  calls  the  issue 

containing  the  price  line  a  variant.  A  comparison  of  the  two 

copies  in  the  Foundation  library  reveals  that  the  copy  with 

the  price  line  in  the  caption  is  from  the  original  type  aad  oXxh 
edition  J        ^ 

theAnoted  in  the  Monaghan  Bibliography  as  a  first  is  a  very 

poor  stereotyped  copy  of  the  original.  The  slight  corrections 

in  the  text  of  the  stereotype  copy  presents  further  evidence 

Cue.  toj\Ju    (  i     Ow«  1Ai     ow4 

that  it  was  not  the  ea»y  designated  as  a  variant 


A*<JU^ 


The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  also  printed  the 
Cooper  Institute  speech  of  Lincoln  which  is  called  Press 
and  Tribune  Documents  for  1860.  No.  1.  The  foundation  has 
two  copies  of  it,  one  from  original  type  and  one  from 
stereotype.   — 


The  most  important  observation  which  one  may  make 
with  reference  to  these  two  processes  of  printing  is  that 
the  copies  run  off  from  type  were  invariably  the  first 
issues,  while  the  plate  copies  were  in  reality  reprints  of 
the  original  publication.  While  there  may  have  been  more 
than  one  issue  run  off  from  type  before  plates  were  made, 
once  the  plates  were  cast  the  type  waskthrown  back  in  the 
type  cases. 


The  possibility  of  changing  "broken  type  and  making 
slight  corrections  were  advantages. in  the  ,type  process,  hut 


once  a  plate  was  cast  there  was  -a©  opportunity  to  make         j*.-     \    o  ^o*^- 
changes  or  repair  the  plafee  injuries.  This  fact  allows  one 
to  trace  the  sequence  of  various  printings  from  stereotype 
plates  by  carefully  observing  additional  defects  which 
appear  with  almost  every  new  issue. 


r 


Inasmuch  as  the  stereotype  plates  are 
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impressions  made  from  the  original  type  forms,  it  stands  to 

reason  that  printing  done  directly  from  the  type,  would 

precede  printing  done  from  the  plates.  WhileN  it  is  possible 

that  plates  4*aiitid  be  made  from  the  type  (bef ore  any  printed  i/u™ 'm^C 'V^ua/J  ^t  l* 

copies  were  run  off  it  is  not  likely  that  in  Lincoln's 

time  duch  would  be  the  general  practice.  It  might  be  safe 

to  draw  the  conclusion  with  respect  topamphlets  of  this 

period  that  no  impression  from  stereotype  plates  would  be 

a  frlist  issue. 


£Z 


The   process  of  making  plate  impressions  from  ■r«~ 

movable  type  had  reached  such  a  stage  of  perfection  iff  \y*t 
1860  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  larger  publishers 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  the  type  from 
the  plate  copy.  Some  of  the  printing  establishments  -wiBt 
HMgfitnot  so  well  equipped  to  do  stereotype  work. exhibit  a 
very  noticeable  contrast  between  type  and  plate  productions. 
With  the  same  care  taken  in  press  work  a  plate  copy  could 


never  be  superior  to  a  type  cooy  and  usailly  they  were  much 
inferior  with  respect  to  neat  and  clear  cut  printing. 


